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Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
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Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 
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A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
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INDIVIDUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESS and advertising 
with the personal stamp to it has proved to be the most productive; it goes farth- 
est in the attainment of success. The cheapest and most effective way to gain this 
al cards with a reproduction of your photo on it. This Pp 
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end is to use 
‘oes into the —, or wherever it is sent, and delivers a message 


delivered other means; it is seen, noticed the receiver’s friends, and 
then YOUR ER’ ONALITY MAKES AN IMPRE SION that otherwise would 
be lost. Write immediately to us for information. 


Breitkopt & Hartel, Bear Building, aren com Si. Bee Bah Cy 











NOMA CONSERVATORY of of MUSIC 





Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundin The finest and 
most completely equippe buildings devoted 
Day and resident stu- 
Illustrated 


to music in America. 
dents may enter at any time. 
Catalog FREE. 

Highland Ave., Oak St, and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI. OHIO 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John Jj. Hattetaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free, 
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MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
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Plase 


M. Ma 
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TRINITY SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Mr. J, Pasternack,Coach | — )—-~ bP, by 8 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog oa request 14 W. 13th St.. New York 
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Under Personal Direction of A. K. Virgil 
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WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscan Sazworn 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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"Phone 488: Lenox. 1aq East oad St., New York 
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BERLIN OPERA TO HAVE A 
RICHARD STRAUSS CYCLE. 


The Composer to Direct Four of His Operas— 
Strauss Also Will Conduct Premiere of His 
“Motet” at a Special Philharmonie Con- 
cert—Max Fiedler’s Second Concert— 
Julia Culp Sings to Sold Out House— 

New Choral by Georg Schumann 
Heard—Frank King Clark Gives 
Reception in Honor of the 
Hungarian String Quartet. 

ae Jenaefstr. 31, } 

erlin, November 29, 1913. 
The Berlin Royal Opera is to give a Richard Strauss 
cycle beginning on December 8 with “Salome” and then 
following on the 10th with “Elektra,” on the 1ath with 
“Rosenkavalier,” on the 14th with “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 


ARRIGO SERATO, 

The foremost of living Italian violinists, who will make his first 
American tour, under the management of Annie Friedberg, 
next season. 

All four of these works will be presented under the com- 

poser’s baton. 

Rar 
A special Strauss concert is to be given at the Philhar- 
monie next Tuesday, when the first public performance of 

Strauss’ “Motet” will occur under the composer’s direc- 

tion, “Tod und Verklaerung” and numerous others will 

also be heard in Strauss’ own interpretation. The program 
of the next Nikisch Philharmonie will also be devoted to 

Strauss. 

RRR 

One of the most interesting, and by all odds the most 
instructive event of the week, was a lecture by A. K. Vir- 
gil, delivered at the new “Meistersaal.” Mr. Virgil’s name 
has been familiar to me for a quarter of a century, but 
until I heard him lecture on Tuesday evening, I had no 
clear idea of his method of instruction. This remarkable 
man presented during his discourse great fundamental 
truths of pedagogy in such a simple, straightforward and 
yet forceful and convincing manner, as I had never heard 
them presented before. Mr. Virgil gets down to bed-rock 
principles, Of particular interest in connection with self 
training, to which he attaches such vital importance, was 
the personal diagram which was shown. “Intellectual 
powers, purpose and will power, wedded to a moderate 
degree of native musical ability, will accomplish infinitely 
more,” says Mr. Virgil, “than reputed musical genius, with 
whom these other three faculties are weak.” Great stress 
was laid on purpose and self honesty by the lecturer, who 
maintained that everyone could accomplish practically any- 
thing if the will and purpose were strong enough. Other 
educators have made the same claims. Shaftesbury, for in- 
stance, says: “It is perfectly possible for man to shape 
any circumstance he pleases, but perfectly probable that 
he will not do so.” The reason why he does not do so 
was also pointed out by Mr. Virgil. “The great majority 
of music students never get started on the right road,” he 
says, “and with a wrong start it is of course impossible to 
attain the goal.” Concerning the acquisition of technic, 
the lecturer made many interesting and forcible remarks, 
claiming that it was quite within the reach of every person 
normally endowed, and having musical aspirations, to ac- 
quire perfect technic on the piano, and yet all but the great- 
est artists fall short of this end because of wrong methods 
and wrong training. After the lecture there were illustra- 
tions on the Virgil practice clavier and on the piano. 

Two young Australian girls, Dora and Myra Grim- 
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ley, played scales and arpeggii with a clearness, accuracy 
and velocity such as is heard only in the playing of great 
virtuosi, thus demonstrating the superiority of the Virgil 
educational method. Mrs. Virgil, Harry Archer and Chris- 
tian Schiétt also participated. Mr. Schiétt played works 
by Bach, Mendelssohn and two concert etudes by Groen 
dahl and Weiss, revealing a remarkable command of the 
keyboard. During the winter Mr. Virgil will be heard in 
several other lectures pertaining to the same subject; they 
will be delivered in the German language by Dr. Hugo 
Leichtentritt. 
Rae 
Beethoven's “Egmont” overture, Richard Strauss’ sym 
phonic poeme, “Heldenleben,” the Brahms violin concerto 
and a new overture by the concert giver comprised the 
program of Max Fiedler’s second concert. The large hal! 
of the Philharmonie was well filled. Fiedler is a conduc- 
tor of great force and no little individuality. He has an 
eye for detail, as was shown in his remarkably clear ex 
position of “Heldenleben.” Rarely indeed have the the- 
matic complications of this score been brought out so 
clearly. His reading of the Beethoven overture, too, was 
broad, convincing and effective. This was the first public 
performance of his own overture, a lightly flowing, grate 
ful and well sounding Work. A big success fell to the lot 
of Mischa Elman, who gave a magnificent rendition of the 
Brahms concerto. He played it with a great deal of free 
dom, many parts being quite different from the traditional 
interpretation which has come down to us from Joachim, 
but Elman is great enough as an artist to be an authority 
unto himself, A virtuoso of such ability and such attain- 
ments has a right to his own individual conceptions, pro- 
vided they are guided by good taste, and this certainly 
was the case with the Russian. I found his attitude to 
wards Brahms as interesting as it was unconventional. 
nar 
A sold out house, both auditorium and stage, greeted 
Julia Culp at her second and last recital of this season 
Three groups of lieder by Schubert, Loewe and Schumann 
made up her program. The singer’s consummate vocal art 
was never better illustrated than at this recital, for she 
had contracted a severe cold a couple of days before, and 
even on the morning of the concert she was still consider 
ing an “Absage.” She appeared, however, and sang “over” 
her cold in such a way that not one person in a hundred 
would have noticed that she was not in absolutely normal 
voice. All the freshness, exquisite timbre, bloom and vel 
vety quality that have.been admired the world over in her 
organ, were in evidence. Her stirring, soulful singing 
went to the hearts of the listeners and at the conclusion 
of her program she was recalled and recalled until she 
had contributed five encores. Bos again proved to be an 
admirable and worthy partner at the piano. 
nae 
The first performance of a new choral work entitled 
“Das Traenenkrueglein,” by Georg Schumann, occurred 
at the Singakademie on “Totensonntag,” which was last 
Sunday. The text of the novelty is based on Andersen's 
well known tale about the unhappy mother who weeps so 
many tears over her dead child that the child itself can 
no longer rest quietly in the grave. He appears before 
her bearing a little vessel filled with her tears, which he 
has collected and begs her to weep no more so that he 
may sleep quietly in the grave. Schumann's music reveals 
a copious flow of soulful melody while the rythmic and 
harmonic treatment is modern and interesting. The parts 
for chorus are most appealing in their simplicity. The 
treatment of the orchestra is in keeping with the rest. Like 
all of Georg Schumann's compositions, it lacks originality 
and real inspiration, but it is a clever work of a skilled 
musician. The performance left little to be desired. Ef- 
ficient soloists had been engaged, while the Philharmonic 
orchestra and the Singakademie choir were in excellent 
form. 


nue 


The program of the third concert of the royal orchestra 
under Richard Strauss was not particularly interesting. 
Brahms’ “Tragic” overture is not one of that composer's 
greatest works, and Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture had 
been heard at a Nikisch Philharmonic concert only a few 
days before. Nikisch is a much greater interpreter of 
Schumarin than is Richard Strauss. Nor was Volkmann's 
D minor serenade for cello and orchestra calculated to ani- 
maté the spirits of the listeners. The dust lies pretty 
thick on this score. The solo part was very well played 
by Hugo Dechert. The clou of the program was Strauss’ 


own symphonic poem, “Also sprach Zarathustra,” which 
was played with great élan. 
a 

An interesting pianistic program was played by José 
Vianna da Motta at Beethoven Hall with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, which was conducted by Fer 
ruccio Busoni. Sgamballi’s concerto in G minor, Mozart's 
in E flat major and Saint-Saéns’ in F major, also Liszt's 
“Spanish Rhapsody” in Busoni’s arrangement, which made 
up the offerings, are all works that are rarely heard in 
Berlin. Da Motta gave splendid interpretations of ali 
four. This pianist seems to be overcoming the academic 
dryness which was noticeable in his playing in 
years. 


former 
He has developed into a formidable virtuoso. He 
played with a great deal of verve, elasticity and spontanei 
ty. His technic was impeccable. He played effective ca 
denzas by Busoni to the Mozart concerto 
nnre 

The Stern Conservatory Faculty gave a concert at 
Beethoven Hall on Sunday afternoon for the benefit of the 
Invalid Teachers’ Fund. ~The most prominent 
among the teachers of the institution assisted, including 
Director Hollaender, Carl Schroeder, Frieda Kwast-Ho 
dapp, Thiela Plaischinger, Alexander Fidemann, Kurt Fre 
derik and Georg Bertram. Fidemann gave an admirabk 
performance of the Mendelssohn concerto; Mme. Kwast 
rendered Saint-Saéns’ G minor piano concerto with much 


soloists 


gave an excellent 
Mme 
“Isolde’s Liebestod” with great fervor and Frederik con- 
tributed the Cavatine from 


Bertram 
minor 


finish and esprit; reading of 


the Chopin E concerto Plaischinger sang 
‘Carmen.” A warm word of 
praise is due to the Conservatory Orchestra, which played 
an overture by Schroeder and accompanied the other works 
mentioned under the leadership of Hollaender and Schroe 
der in a very creditable manner. 
nner 

The eight recitals given by Edouard Risler, in which 
he is playing among other things the entire Bach “Wohl 
temperiertes Klavier,” are not attracting much public at- 
tention. Risler is too unpersonal and too cold ever to 
gain, seemingly, a permanent hold over the general public 
In many respects, however, he is a master pianist. He 
has an enormous technic, he understands tone gradation in 
all its many aspects and as for memory he is a living, walk 
ing phenomenon. His performance of Liszt’s transcription 
of Berlioz’s phantastic symphony was tremendous. To play 
is a prodigious feat and yet 
this occupies but a small niche in the Frenchman's 


this work alone from memory 
reper 


tory. Yet, his playing, devoid of warmth and soul, makes 


THE “MEISTERSAAL,” 


Berlin's new concert hall 


an appeal to intellectual qualities only and leaves the emo 
tions untouched 
nee 

There was one sensational success during the week, an: 
that was achieved by Mattia Battistini, who gave a concer‘! 
at the Philharmonie iast evening. Although the price 
were more than double the ordinary, the best seats costing 
15 marks, Berlin’s largest concert auditorium was crowde: 
I do not remember to have ever seen so many singers a: 
singing teachers together before. This Italian baritone 
probably the greatest vocal technician of our day. He is 
now about sixty years old, but he still has his 
solutely at his command. His mtrol is astoun 
ing. J! have never heard such long drawnout notes in any 
man’s voice. He is also a master of dynamic shadings 
Baftistini is a veritable master of the old style of Italian 
bel canto, but as an interpreter he has many shortcomings. 


organ ab 


breath ; 
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his conceptions and warmth of ex- 
very. His program was a heterogenous 
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soloist was Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, who contributed a group 
of Schumann lieder in her usual finished style. 
nee 


Conrad Ansorge gave a recital at Bluethner Hall on 
Wednesday. Ansorge is one of the few pianists whose 
name suffices to fill a hall seating 1,600 persons in Berlin. 
Even the stage was crowded with listeners. His program 
consisted of Bach’s phantasy and fugue in G minor, the 
3rahms F minor sonata, a group of five short Schubert 
pieces and Beethoven’s “Pathétique’ and “Appassionata” 
sonatas. Ansorge was in the best of form and the depth 
and virility of his Brahms and Beethoven interpretations, 
as well as the poetry and fragrance of his Schubert read- 
ings, made a profound impression and held his listeners 
spellbound. An occasional technical inaccuracy cannot 
mar the general impressive effect of an Ansorge recital. 
He is an individuality and his great following here is 
wholly justifiable. 


nner 


On the same evefiing the Hungarian String Quartet, a 
new organization, gave a concert in the neighboring Schar- 
wenka Hall. On the previous afternoon the artists were 
heard at the home of Frank Kink Clark, who gave a recep- 
tion in their honor. They played works by Tschaikowsky 
and Mozart at Clark’s house, and by Franck, Radnai and 
Beethoven at their concert. It is a stirling organization, 
whose playing commands respect and even admiration. 
The names of the members are: Emerich Waldbauer, first 
violin; Janos von Temesvary, second violin; Egon Franz 
Kornstein, viola; Eugen von Kerpely, cello. The cellist 
has taken the place of the late David Popper as teacher 
at the Budapest Academy of Music. 

nur 

Among the piano recitals of the week one by Adolphe 
Borchard was of interest because the Frenchman played 
a unique program, consisting entirgly of etudes by Clemen- 
ti, Chopin, Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns. For the piano 
student the concert was very instructive. Borchard, who 
is a refined and finished performer, gave excellent accounts 
of the various composers 


nRe 


Betty Tennenbaum, a young Russian violinist, was heard 
at the Singakademie with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
She is a skilled and temperamental performer, but on this 
evening she was suffering from a sprained hand and could 
not do herself full justice. Nevertheless, her playing of 
the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto was in many respects 
very creditable, as I was informed 

RRR 

Che other concerts of the week included a chamber mu 
sic evening by the Sevcik Quartet; the debut of a new 
violinist, M. Fibiere, who made a very good impression; 
a very successful concert by the Berlin “Liedertafel”; song 
recitals by Maria Freund, Helene Guenther, Elsa Danke- 
witz, a program of Scotch, Irish and English folksongs 
presented by Jane Tetzel-Highgate: the debut of a new 
cellist, Pedro Mares, and piano recitals by Edmund Schmid, 
a gifted but unfinished performer, and the initial concert 
of a new chamber music organization, called the Berlin 
String Quartet. The leader of this is a young lady, Ger- 
trud Steiner-Rothstein, the other members being men. 
Their playing is still in a crude unfinished state. 

nner 

Louise van Ogle, of Seattle, gave a most interesting lec 
ture on Charpentier’s opera “Louise” before the Ladies’ 
Union of the American Church in Berlin, on the afternoon 
of November 24. Mrs. van Ogle recently arrived from 
America, where she has been successfully lecturing on 
modern operas for churches, clubs and colleges. The Ladies’ 
Union was fortunate in securing her services, while she 
was en route to Russia, where she will spend the winter 
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making a special study of Russian music. Mrs. van Ogle 
gave an interesting and dramatic exposition of “Louise” 
playing and explaining the thematic material and giving a 
clear, lucid explanation of the text. She was assisted by 
Leila Holterhaff, the well known American soprano, who 
sang the big aria in the garden scene with charming effect. 
This aria suits Miss Holterhaff’s voice to perfection, dis- 
playing its sweet quality and evenness and purity in a 
bright light. 

nee 

Mrs. John L. Wilson, of Seattle, the widow of the late 

Senator Wilson, was in town for a few days last week. 
She is now in Russia and will go from there to Egypt, 
where she will spend the winter. Mrs. Wilson has been 
for years closely identified with the musical doings of the 
great Northwest. 

Rar 

Vida Llewellyn will be the soloist of the Sunday evening 

symphony concert of the Bliithner Orchestra on December 
19. The brilliant young Chicago pianist recently played 
with great success in Brannschweig in a Hugo Kaun pro- 
gram, and also at Gérlitz, where she was the soloist with 
the Gérlitz Municipal Orchestra. 

nue 


Felix Weingartner has cancelled his Hamburg engage- 
ment and will remove to Vienna at the end of the present 
operatic season. 


Julia Hostater, one of the most successful of the Ameri- 
cans who have made a specialty of the German lied, has 
been singing in London with pronounced success. She 
will give a lieder recital in Berlin next March. 


Xaver Scharwenka directed his C minor symphony at 
Posen last week and also played there his B flat minor 
piano concerto with great success. The Posen Military 
Band serenaded Scharwenka the next day, playing two 
military .marches by Scharwenka, which are dedicated to 
the Prince and Prince zur Wied, the future King and 
Queen of Albania. The Prince and Princess are personal 
friends of Schwarwenka. 


Tina Lerner recently secured a sensational success at 
Antwerp. The Antwerp papers write of her playing in 
superlatives only. 


nner 


-Ottilie Metzger recently had an immense success in Vien- 
na. She sang at the new Konzerhaus lieder by Brahms, 
Weingartner, Mahler and Brecher. The audience was vis- 
ibly impressed by her glorious voice and her masterful in- 


terpretations. Artuur M. ABELL. 





ETHEL LEGINSKA’S ANNUAL RECITAL. 


Pianist Plays Educational Program—Great Appreciation 
Shown--Marvelous “‘Campanella” Performance. 








The second annual recital by Ethel Leginska, the piax- 
ist, brought this decidedly unique artist in a program of 
piano compositions ranging from Scarlatti to Debussy, and 
gave her opportunity for every imaginable shade of style 
and expression. This recital occurred in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, December t1. Legin- 
ska knows how to play the calm, pure Mozart and the 
Schubert A flat impromptu with a beautiful, “floating” 
tone; it is all a song. She knows how to put virility into 
the “Waldstein” sonata, and she knows how to trill and 
work her way through fiercely brilliant effects in the Liszt 
“Campanella.” She know how to do these things, and is 
able to carry out her definite intentions, hence there is a 
certain sureness in her playing seldom found. In a man 
it is called “authority,” but in a woman it is more fre 
quently “imitation.” Not so with Leginska, whose pow- 
ers, both intellectual and emotional, are hers to command ; 
she plans her music, evidently, and carries out a clean cut 
pianistic scheme of her own. The consequence is she gives 
satisfaction to all grades of musical listeners, which in 
itself is no small thing. Everybody finds much to admire 
in her playing; last year the “Campanella” was a notabl: 
stiecess; this year it had still further effects in it, remain 
ing a fine battle piece for her. There were snap and clear 
passage work in a Scarlatti cappriccio; little pedaling in 
the Weber rondo in C made it unique, while Schumann’: 
very difficult toccata, with its double notes, came ou 
clearly, even triumphantly. The group of moderns in 
cluded Reger, MacDowell, Ravel, Cyril Scott and Debussy, 
and these marked the climax of her technical achieve- 
ments, rousing the good sized audience to prolonged ap 
plause. 

Miss Leginska’s attitude toward the music is of the 
right sort; she will not begin until there is quiet, and ac 
cordingly her “pauses” produce an effect of expectation. 
Several little mannerisms are hers alone; they are not af- 
fectations, so do not hinder enjoyment of the music 
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STOCKHOLM’S BELATED 
VERDI CENTENARY. 
Tenor’s Indisposition Necessitated Postponement of “ Pm 


Chamber Music Society's Concerts—A New Carmen 
Appears at the Opera—General News Briefs. 





Stockholm, Sweden, November 19, 1913. 
The Verdi centenary jubilee at the opera house was not 
celebrated on October 10, but instead on October 25, ow- 
ing to the indisposed Otello—Schweback. 
Zener 
The Chamber Music Society’s second subscription con 
cert took place at the Academy of Music, October 13. The 
composers of the evening were Alfvén Sinding and Sib- 
elius. The “Voces intimas,” by Sibelius, engaged the chief 
interest of the audience 
nn, 


Miss Linnander’s first appearance as Santuzza in “Cavy- 
alleria Rusticana” was a fine success for the young singer 
who has never before been so dr 


ene 


reard im a 


matic in her acting 


Hilda 


ot Science on October 14 She 


Salin was | recital at the Academy 


shows good coloratur 
developed voice. She ré 


possibilities, but an unequally 


turned immediately to Paris to continue her studies 


Rene 


Jennie Norelli (formerly of the Metropolitan 
House, New York), paid short visit to her mother, at 


Bollnas, Sweden; also to her 


Opera 


many friends and admirers 
[he time was too short to arrange a concert, but Mme 
Norelli will surely return in the spring from appearances 
on the Continent. 

nae 


Liljequist, 


Che Finnish simger, Lizne whose conccr.s 


last winter were so admired, sang at the Academy ot 
Music an international program, meeting with great suc 
cess, though she was indisposed. Her following concert 
were postponed. 


nme 


Lijungkvist m#le his October 21, at th 
opera as Don Jose, showing much histrionic talent and a 


Sam debut, 


good voice. 


Ree 


there will be given three very 
an Alfvén 
and a Stenhammer concert, each conducted by the com 


At the opera house 
teresting concerts this year, namely, a Sibelius, 
posers themselves 


Rene 


Helsingfors Symphonie Orchestra has given three con 


certs here amid great enthusiasm. At the first concert 
Selim Palmgren appeared as composer pianist, playing his 
concerto, “Floden” (“The River”) for piano and orches 
tra. Other composers represented were Erich Korngold 
with his “Schauspiel” overture, Frederick Delius’ “Lobe- 
tanz,” and Sibelius, whose D major symphony was played 


George Schneevoigt was an excellent conductor 
nares 


Bizet, 
opera house on November 5 
Lennartsen as Nadir, Mr 
The opera 


“Les Pecheurs du Perles,” by was given for th 
first time in Sweden at the 
with Mme Gilina as Leila, Mr 
Wallgren as Zurga, Mr. Sjoberg as the priest. 
was not so well received by the critics, but all were united 
in praising the artistic stage wrought by Mr 
André, and the splendid decorations by Thorolf Janson, 
whose great talent in this opera, as in “Thais,” was fully 


effects 


revealed. 
nee 
Susan Metcalfe showed with her concert at the Academy 
of Science, November 7, that her art of singing is a very 
The Brahms and the little Russian song were 
Mrs. Klintberg accompanied 
ene 


noble one. 
beautifully done. 


November 10 a new Carmen appeared at the opera 
Karin Branzell was, despite her youth, a very 
interesting artist, and sang and acted just as though she 
had had many years’ experience on the stage, instead of 
only a year and a half. The critics were most favorably 
disposed toward her L. UPpLtne. 


house, 





Phenomenal Successes of Fergusson Pupils. 


gusson’s success as a teacher 
or opera—thus 


So-much of George Fer 
transpires on the German concert platform 
passing unnoticed by his numerous American admirers 
that one is glad to have him record the phenomenal success 
of two of his pupils who have recently appeared in concert, 
in Berlin and Stuttgart respectively. The latter city has 
the reputation of being one of the most musical cities of 
Germany, and indeed its Opera, which is one of the lead- 
ing royal opera houses in Germany, includes two of Fer- 
gusson’s pupils: Frau Cordes, dramatic soprano; and no 





less a person than the “Oberregisseur” of the Opera itself, 
Hofrat Emil Gerhauser, at one time one of the greatest 
Wagnerian tenors in Europe and a familiar figure at Bay 
reuth, and who studied with Fergusson a number of years 
ago 

Eva Bruhn, who sang recently in Berlin for the first 
time, has already won an unique recognition for herself 
outside of Berlin, and a short time ago scored a tremendous 
success at the Tonkiinstlerfest in Jena. The Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin wrote of her appearance as follows 

Not often does jt happen that one carries away from the concert 
of an unknown singer such a deep impression as that which Eva 
Bruhn created at her concert on Thursday in the Singakademiec 


Rarely heard songs by Brahms and Wolf stood on her 


choice of which 


program, the 


revealed a distinct personality Very rightly does 


Bruhn, who sings with marvelous breadth of style, give pret 


erence to Brahms, for his passionate flow of melody offers to he: 





glorious opportunities. These she grasps with absolute mastery, an 
with a complete self subjection mnily by unceasing study does one 
bring ab to such a high point of excellence that one is enabled 
live into and give expression to art works of this class 
lhe Allgemeine Musikzeitung gave recognition t e 


teacher in an article which says 


Eva Bruhn, who sang on Thursday in the Singakademic for the 


first time in I understand, scored a rare artistic success 





Her tone pre 
fect. My con 


isten to the flow of her beautiful and splendidly controlled sopran« 
I 


and mastery over the voice are absolutely per 


pliments both to her and her teacher Simply te 


$s a pleasure Exemplary is also her tone attack on the consonant 
sounds In all registers her voice responds with ease, or, rightly 
expressed, she has mastered that difficult secret—-of employing al 
registers as one unbroken register 


Of Fergusson’s other pupil, Frau Martini—Siegfried, the 


Siiddeutsche Blatter of Stuttgart says 


I cannot remember another occasion upon which, from the first 


tone of the first song on the program, my attention was so rapt in 
pleasurable anticipation, as in the case of this artist, whom I d 
not hesitate in the slightest to call a great artist nor have 
[ ever had the longing, as on this occasion, that the opportunity 


might be given me of hearing the same artist again the very next 
evening. . This evening of song gave me indeed renewed 
ypes for the future of German singing; for the ultimate redemp 
tion of the vocal evils which hae been inflicted upon this art by 
the school of declamatory interpretation 
\mong other papers, the Schwabische Mercur states 


The song recital of Helene Martini-Siegfried furnished us with 


rare and enjoyable surprise An unkonwn singer who, in more 
ways than one, I consider may be counted among the best singers 
of the day’ In such a voice the soul shines through: i 
enthuses and captivates! A magnificent art, which must have been 
trained in perfect school, gives Frau Martini the ability to ex 
ress her feelings in a superb manner Intelligence, taste and style 


e the beautiful and sympathetic tones 


recognition than this, of the work which Fer 
( Adver 


tureater 
gusson does, could not be wished for or found 


tisement. ) 


Rudolf Berger in “The Magic Flute.” 


Rudolf 
last few years, become one the 


Berger, the one time baritone, has, during the 


favorite operatic tenors in 
Germany. His repertoire already embraces practically al! 
, 


of the principal tenor roles, he having recently added tha 





RUDOLF BERGER AS TAMINO IN THE “MAGIC FLUTE 


of Tristan to the long list. His debut in this most exacting 
part at the Berlin Royal Opera was an unqualified success 

The accompanying photograph shows the distinguished 
singer in the role of Tamino in Mozart's “Magic Flute.” 
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MATHILDE MARCHESI’S 
INTERMENT AT PARIS. 


Blanche Marchesi, Her Husband, Children and 
a Few Old Pupils Attend the Burial of Great 
Singing Teacher—Interesting Marchesi Anec- 
dotes—Jean de Reszke Tells Mr. Osgood 
How He Began His Career—Salons des 
Musiciens Francais Give First Concert 
of Season—Premiere of “Celeste” at 
Opera-Comique—Success of Alice 
Verlet at Lyons—Operatic Sta- 
tistics—Ysaye and Pugno 
Appear in Big Program. 

Paris, December 2, 1913. 

[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.) 

The burial of Mathilde Marchesi took place very quietly 
here last week Wednesday. There was a mass at the 
Church of St. Francis de Sales and then the body was 
quietly laid to rest in the family vault in the old Cimitiére 
de Montmartre. Blanche Marchesi, with her husband, 
taron Caccamisi and their children, came over from Lon- 
don with the remains and only a very small circle of Mme. 
Marchesi’s old pupils were invited to attend the burial, 
among those about the grave being Mme. Lamperti, Emma 
Nevada, Mme. Parkinson, Mme. Max Nordau, Mme. de 
Lille and Mrs. John Fitz-Randolph. Through the courtesy 
of the last named lady I was able to learn one or two 
anecdotes about Mme. Marchesi which are interesting. She 
first came to Paris in 1862, after having taught in Vienna 
for the magnificent sum of sixty cents a lesson, as she 
herself related, but was unable to get a foothold here, 
afterward going to Cologne. During this first period in 
Paris she was battling to educate her daughters and it was 
often a hard struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 
Mme. Marchesi was very much pleased one day to receive 
a note from an American girl—her first American pros- 
pect—saying that she had heard of her and would come to 
arrange for lessons. She came. Mme. Marchesi herself, 
having no servant, opened the door of the very modest 
little apartment. “I’d like to see Mme. Marchesi,” said 
the richly clad young American. “I am Mme. Marchesi,” 
was the reply. “You!” exclaimed the girl, with more force 
than elegance. She stared for a moment at the very mod- 
est figure before her. “Well, I'll see about it,” said she, 
turned and went and was never heard from again. Later, 
in her great days in Paris, Mme. Marchesi had a large 
apartment at 88, rue Jouffroy. She kept five accompanists 
busy, all men, when she could obtain them. Among those 
who have sat at the piano in her studio are Arthur Nikisch 
and the late Felix Mottl Gounod and Massenet were 
constant visitors and often accompanied the pupils in num- 
bers from their own works. Mme. Marchesi was accus- 
tomed to have her advanced pupils give scenes from oper- 
as, at first in the Salle Erard and later in the Salle Hoche. 
As she herself never taught men, the men’s roles in these 
performances were sung by the best operatic artists in 
Paris, who were glad to give their services for her. In 
rehearsing for these, both in the hall and in her studio, 
Mme. Marchesi was accustomed to sit down before the 
pupils, as if in the audience, and, by word and gesture or 
audible reference to the appearance of a dress or coiffure, 
do her best to disconcert the singer, so as to steel them 
against the nervousness attendant upon a public appear- 
ance. Her lessons in vocal technic were given in private, 
but all singing lessons were given in class. Another anec- 
dote is in connection with one of these class lessons. The 
whole class, some twelve or sixteen; including just at that 
time Sibyl Sanderson and Nellie Melba, were seated in the 
studio when a young lady—unfortunately this time an 
American as well—sent in her name. She was admitted 
and explained to Mme. Marchesi that she had studied a 
great deal in Europe, with so-and-so and so-and-so, and 
now intended to return home, but would like to sing for 
Mme. Marchesi before leaving, to make sure there was 
nothing further which she could learn from her. She 
sang—badly. “Very good, very good,” said Mme. Mar- 
chesi, with gravity. “I assure you there is nothing more 
for you to learn—from me.” The girl, overjoyed by the 
compliment and not seeing the sarcasm, put on her things, 
thaphed Sine. Sate Mme. Marchesi and started to care, Te oe asian ameeiiammennaiiiie But at the 
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door she turned and said, “Oh, could you tell me where 
to find the nearest tram for the opera?’ This was Mme. 
Marchesi’s opportunity. “I am sorry, Mademoiselle,” she 
replied, “but I never rode in one.’ The girl hurried out, 
blushing furiously, and as the door closed behind her, 
Mme. Marchesi turned laughingly to her class and finished 
her sentence—“because,” said she, “I was too poor. I 
walked.” 
ner 


All the world believes that Jean de Reszke began by be- 
ing a baritone and afterwards became a tenor, but it is 
not so, as he himself told me a few days ago. Nature 
gave him from the very beginning the splendid tenor 
voice which was for so many years the envy and admira- 
tion of his fellow artists. His voice was developed as a 
tenor and he studied tenor roles, but just before the be- 
ginning of his professional career he went one night to 
the opera in Bologne with his father. The opera was 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” the famous Mariani directing and 
the still more famous baritone Antonio Cotogni singing 
the part of the Marquis di Posa. This is a magnificent 
role for baritone (it is impossible to understand why this, 
one of the best of Verdi’s operas, is not given oftener 
nowadays) and the young De Reszke was quite swept off his 
feet by the splendor of the part and its magnificent inter- 
pretation by Cotogni. His enthusias:n carried him to such 
lengths that he decided to give up his prospective career 
as a tenor in favor of that as a baritone, so as to be able 
to sing the role of the Marquis de Posa and the resources 
of his voice and vocalization allowed him to do so, though, 
as he said, his singing as a baritone was purely art and 
had nothing natural about it. However, spurred on by his 
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enthusiasm, he began his professional career as a baritone 
in just this role. He continued as a baritone for some time, 
adding various roles to his repertoire, until in 1875 he was 
singing at the famous old Théatre des Italiens in Paris. 
His father came all the way from Warsaw especially to 
hear him. The role was Figaro in the “Barber of Seville.” 
After the first act his father went to his dressing room. 
“Well, how do you like it, father?’ asked Jean. “It’s very 
good, very good,” replied his father in a non-committal 
tone. “Tell me the truth, father,” said the young baritone. 
“You are disappointed, aren’t you?” “Yes, I am,” answered 
his father. “But why?” “You know as well as I do that 
you are a tenor,” replied his father, “and that all this bari- 
tone singing is false. “And after the performance,” added 
Mr. de Reszke, in relating the story to me, “I said to 
brother Edouard, ‘If father thinks that way about it, I’m 
afraid he must be right.’ I never sang a baritone role 
again. I went to work with Sbriglia (the veteran master 
is, by the way, still alive and teaching here in Paris) and 
in a week I was a full fiedged tenor again and had mas- 
tered the big role in ‘William Tell.’” So that is the true 
story, directly from Jean de Reszke’s lips and printed here 
for the first time. Only I am very sorry that the photos 
which I wanted to publish with it were left in Poland. 
Perhaps they will come later. 
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Last Tuesday evening the first concert this season of the 
Salons des Musiciens Frangais took place at the old and 
historic Salle des Concerts du Conservatoire. Of course, 
many know of the famous Paris “Salon” for the painters, 
with its first, second and third medals of honor, and this 
Salon des Musiciens is intended as a parallel institution 
for musicians. The programs are made up entirely of new 
works, there is a jury who passes on their merits—rather a 
hard job, by the way—and at the end of the season there 
are medals awarded, which have just about as much value 
in relation to the true worth of a work as the usual prizes 
in that mistaken thing—a musical prize competition. 1 
heard only the first part of the program. The first number 
was a trio for harp, violin and cello by H. Renié, Hénrictte 
Renié, I presume, who herself played the harp part. A 
most interesting work; melodic without sentimentality ; 
capitally written and splendidly distributed with reference 
to the capabilities of the instruments. In a word, sane. 
How heartily could it be wished that French music of 
today was developing along such lines as these, which, alas! 
it is not. Mile. Renié is a harp virtuoso of the first order 
and she was admirably supported by Firmin Touche, violin, 
and L. Feuillard, cellist. The second work was “La Chan- 
son de l'Amour,” for solo soprano and chorus of women’s 
voices by Louis Dumas, who won the first medal of the 
Salon in 1912-13. This was not bad—nor particularly good, 
either. It suffered from the thorough incompetence of 
the chorus. For the third number Mme. Chailley-Richez 
played four piano pieces by Ernest Moret. They are clev- 
erly made, but suffer from lack of real ideas. M. Moret 
was lucky in having an artist of the very first class like 
Mme. Chailley-Richez to play for him, for there was not 
a point in favor of the works which was not given its full 
value in her splendid rendition of them. The applause 
which called her back four times undoubtedly belonged 
more to her personally than to the composer. 
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Last evening saw the first production at the Opera- 
Comique of “Céleste,” a lyrical drama in four acts, book 
taken from the novel “Céleste Prudhomat,” by Gustave 
Guiches, music by Emile Trépard. The principal roles were 
played by Mile. Brunlet and M. Rousseliére. Observe how 
typically French is the plot, for the concise synopsis of 
which I am indebted to today’s Paris New York Herald: 
“Céleste Prudhomat, a governess, becomes the mistress of 
Jacques, the cousin of one of her schoolmates. Jacques’ 
father loses his fortune, however, and finds that his honor 
ig menaced. In order to save his father’s honor Jacques 
has to marry his cousin Germaine, Céleste’s friend. Céleste, 
who is aware of the circumstances, sees Jacques with 
Germaine on his arm. Heartbroken, Céleste returns home 
and takes poison. Jacques returns, but arrives too late.” 
Dear me, these Jacqueses usually do arrive too late, other- 
wise we should not have any opera. Sounds rather con- 
ventional. Pursuing our regular policy, if the music of 
M. Trépard turns out to be good enough to help the opera 
to more than the conventional number of performances, 
we shall review the work later. If not, this is the first and 
also the last you will ever hear of it. 
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Victoria Harrel, pupil of Giulia Valda, of the Lamperti- 

Valda School of Singing, sang last week at the musicale of 


the Association Amicale d’Appui Mutuel des Originaires 
du “Haut-Rhin,” le Territoire de Belfort, whose social 
Standing in Paris is as high as its name is long. Miss 
Harrel sang the grand aria from “Pagliacci” and songs by 
Reynaldo Hahn and Debussy. She has an attractive voice 
and the excellence of her vocalization testifies to the qual- 
ity of the instruction which she has received. She was 
very heartily applauded and recalled several times. 


As I have already advised you by wire, Alice Verlet, the 
fine French soprano, who will be heard in America later 
in the season, made an unqualified success last week at the 
Grand Theater at Lyon in a new work by the well known 
composer, Charles Pons, entitled “Frangoise.” Critics and 
audience were alike in their undivided tribute to the splen- 
did work of Mile. Verlet, both as singer and actress, and 
to the capital merits of the new opera. 
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I notice on the program of the recital which Minnie 
Tracey, soprano, is to give on December 17 with orchestral 
accompaniment, two songs by Arthur Hartmann, “Slumber 
Song” and “We Two Together,” it being the first public 
hearing of the latter. Mr. Hartmann writes extremely in- 


ALICE VERLET. 


teresting and musicianly songs. They are not exactly the 
kind which can be swallowed by the public at one gulp, but 
it is only a question of time when they are bound to be 
come favorites on concert programs. 
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A few statistics of the Opera-Comique, taken from 
L’Almanach des Spectacles, relating to the year 1912: Total 
number of performances in 1912, 388 Total receipts, 
2,830,082 francs; average receipts per performance, 7,300 
francs (about $1,460), against 6,484 francs in 1911 and 
francs in 1910. The best house was on September 12, 
when a performance of “Tosca” sold for 11,034.50 francs 
(about $2,200). Three new works were produced during 
the year, “La Lépreuse” (eighteen performances); “La 
Danseuse de Pompéi” (seventeen); “Le Sorciére” (seven- 
teen). “Les Contes d’Hoffman” was given fifty-four times 
during the year, leading the list; then came “Manon” (40), 
“Carmen” (38), “Werther” (38), “Tosca” (33), “Louise” 
(23), “Cavalleria Rusticana” (19), “Butterfly” (15). The re- 
maining performances were divided between twenty differ- 
ent operas, “Pelléas et Mélisande,” for instance having 
seven performances, “Boheme” five, and the “Barber of 
Seville only two. We will leave others to moralize on 
these facts. Be it said, however, that the long lead of 
“Contes d’Hoffman” is due to the fact that it is put on for 
the popular matinees at popular prices and does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the French public has the bad taste in 
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general to prefer it to such “Carmen” or 


“Louise.” 


operas as 


Last Saturday the Opera-Comique gave a special matinee, 
the proceeds of which went toward the erection of the 
monument to the late Jules Massenet. Scenes from various 
of his operas were given, all the principal artists of the 
house taking part. 
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Among the novelties for the Opera-Comique which will 
probably see the light this season is a new work by 
Mariotte, entitled Neil Dooryn, book by Camille Mauclair 
after Oscar Wilde 
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Maurice Dumesnil, the excellent French pianist, played 
at a concert of the Nouvelle Société Philharmonique /ast 
Tuesday evening. | 
concert the same evening, but one who was there informs 


could not attend owing to another 
me that he was in excellent form and earned hearty ap 
plause by his musicianly playing, the audience insisting on 
an encore after his rendition of the “Islamey” of Balakirew 
M. Dumesnil also won much success with a recent per 
formance of the fifth Saint-Saéns concerto at one of th 
Lamoureux concerts. 


Jeanne Delsolay, pupil of Regina de Sales, will give a 
recital next Saturday evening at the Hotel Majestic, for 
which she has selected an interesting and eclectic program 
including at the end a group of English songs, “Oh, What 
Comes Over the Sea” of Coleridge-Taylor, Cyril Scott's 
“Blackbird’s Songs” and Louise Campbell-Tipton’s “Home 
ward.” 
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Maud Ann Lincoln, a pupil of Marguerite Melville Lisz 
niewska, of Vienna, has come to Paris and will remain 
here this season, teaching and playing. She appeared for 
the first time here last Sunday evening at the Students’ 
Atelier Reunion, playing a Chopin ballade and two concert 
pieces of Leschetizky, being compelled to play no less than 
two encores after the latter 
has many things in her favor 
middle register, for instance 
more quickly with her music as soon as she realizes that 
she is in reality a mezzo-soprano and not a high dramatic 


The young lady who sang 
a charming voice in the 
but she will get along much 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the veteran composer, has ‘eft 
Paris for his annual winter sojourn at Nic« 
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Monday evening saw the first appearance here this season 
of Eugen Ysaye, accompanied by the pianist Pugno, in a 
program made up of the first sonata of Brahms, Fauré's * 
sonata and Franck’s sonata in A. Needless to say, when 
these two giants appear together the critic is reduced to 
superlatives and the audience moved to tumults of applause 


Concert of the Stony Wold Sanatorium No. 4. 


At the concert and pageant held in aid of the Ston 
Wold Sanatorium No. 4, the most important musical suc 
cess of the evening was accorded to the singing of Mrs 
Alma Clayburgh, one of the best 
America. Mrs. Clayburgh, who has been for many years 
a pupil of Victor Harris, was in splendid voice and r: 
ceived unstinted applause for her singing of the aria from 
“Aida,” “Ritorni Vincitor,” and also the dramatic song 
“I Sent My Soul,” from Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden,” 


known amateurs in 


Miss Davideon’s New York Recital. 


Rebecca Davidson, the young pianist, is to give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, January 12, 
under the management of Walter Anderson. 
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VIENNA ACCLAIMS 
MME. TETRAZZINI. 


Renowned Coloratura Diva Scores Triumph in 


Austrian Capital—Her First Appearance 
There—Brilliant Audience Demands Many 
Encores—Eugen d’Albert Gives a Reci- 
tal—Carl Flesch Introduces New 
Korngold Sonata—Richard_Strauss 
Conducts Own Works. 


Vienna, November 22, 1913 
ni made her first appearance in Vienna 
ning, November 19, in the great hall 
is before a brilliant audience, curious 
Mme. Tetrazzini 
ial triumph with her famous arias, the “Ah! 


ar the great coloraturist. 


Traviata,” the polonaise from “Mignon,” 
‘Rigoletto.” Tetrazzini’s voice is 
Vienna has never heard a singer 


As above said, Tetraz- 


aria irom 


the third octave. 
isual triumph, and had to concede many 
audience would leave the hall 
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Bach-d’ Albert 

. Beethoven 

.-»- Schubert 

i . Schubert 
. Chopin 
Chopin 
.-Chopin 
Schumann 
Eugen d’Albert 
Eugen d'Albert 
. . Debussy 


Debussy 

Liszt 

program chosen by Eugen d’Albert for 
t night in the great hall of the new Konzert- 
seat was sold. Eugen d’Albert is a name to 
with in Vienna, and the local attitude towards him 
amounts to idolatry, as my predecessor has very 
irked, The stormier passages of the Beethoven 
nann numbers were unfortunately marred by in 
ive been due to the artist-com 

him, or equally 
‘soundboard” spot 


I incline to 
and Chopin numbers 


ng rn mastery over 
that the right 
as not yet been found 
the Schubert 
preted with a delicacy and feeling, a 
Chere was a 
close. The entire audience re- 
ling instead of making the usual rush for the 
1 the clamor was something to hear, until 


that made one literally gasp. 


cene at tie 


n 1¢ composer's own arrangement of 
and his (D’Albert’s) scherzo in 


home happy and contented 


nner 
ert was that given on November 
Schnabel (the famous pupil of Malwine 


scl | have seldom heard the Kreutzer 

melan ly sonata in D munor inter 
sensation 
with rapturous applaust, was the 


and restfulness The 


for violin by Erich Wolfgang Kérngold, the 
ld of a few years ago, now hailed as the young 
composition, built 
conviction, full of musical 
s without being “revolutionary,” 


It is a highly interesting 


nce a und 


the somewhat uncanny scherzo. Altogether i 
ake one look forward to the next—of many 
ee 
great concert hall of the Musikvereinssaal was 


Thursday evening, November 


< t a sudien eager welcome Richard 
t \ nductors who can get so 

with so little apparent effort. 

plicity itself—apparently The Vienna 

hest splendidly prepared by Oskar 

its willingness to do honor to 

t ne ~ wn work It Was a 

! rte yy Vera Schapira at the 
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Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


piano and Franz Steiner as soloist. 
follows: 
Thus Spake Zoroaster. 
Orchestra lieder (Franz Steiner). 
Festival Prelude (for organ and orchestra) 
Burlesque (Vera Schapira). 
Songs for piano accompaniment (Franz Steiner). 
fod und Verklirung. 
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Little Lina Brailowska, the talented child pupil of Flor- 
ence Trumbull, the brilliant artist and exponent of the 
Leschetizky method, delighted her audience at the new 
The twelve year old girl pianist 


Konzerthaus last night. 
accomplished a trying program with astonishing ease and 
surety of touch. 
full of true feeling, and she should go far. 
warmth and enthusiasm of the audience as the evening 
progressed was no less a tribute to the child’s talent than 
to Miss Trumbull’s remarkable insight and gifts as a 
teacher. We shall have the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Trumbull herself at an early date. 


ane 


“Groundwork for the Piano” is an unsatisfactory trans- 
lation of “Grundlage zum Klavierspielen,” which is a 
highly desirable and interesting work by Malwine Brée. 
It is an authorized edition of the Leschetizky method, with 
forty-seven photographs of the master’s hand. The idea 
of the hand is Mme Brée’s and I was as heartily amused 
as the famous old professor must have been when Madame 
smilingly told me: “Yes, he looked quite startled for the 
moment, the much married old gentleman, when I told 
him that I had come to ‘ask for his hand.’” The book is 
a standard work, profusely illustrated, containing Lesche- 
tizky’s autograph, and may be had in German, French, 
Spanish, Roumanian, Italian, Polish and English. Pub- 
lishers: Messrs. Schott (Mayence) and Messrs, Schirmer 
(New York). 

nner 

Professor Leopold Godowsky returns this week from St. 
Petersburg, where he has been giving a brilliantly suc- 
cessful series of concerts. FRANK ANGOLD. 





Arthur Alexander Coming to America. 


When Arthur Alexander, the tenor, who will be heard in 
programs of songs to his own accompaniment, reaches 
California on his American tour next year he will be no 
stranger to audiences there. During the year previous to 
going to Paris for the last time, Mr. Alexander was organ- 
ist at two churches in Los Angeles, the great Temple Bap- 
tist Church and Christ Church, had a large vocal studio 
and was frequently heard in recital at Los Angeles and the 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER IN LOS ANGELES. 


other Southern California cities. He is sure of a hearty 
welcome on the Pacific Coast, where he has had an active 
musical career in several of the larger cities farther north 
is well as in Los Angeles. 





Weston Gales Returns from Paris. 


Weston Gales, formerly well known as director of the 
boy choir at Emanuel Church, Boston, and who has been 
making a name for himself as an orchestral conductor in 
Germany the past season, returned to America on the 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie the end of November. He will re- 
main in America only a few months to spend Christmas 
with his family and friends and to look over the orches- 
tral field, and will then return to Europe to lead several 
more orchestral concerts during the spring season. 


The program was as 


Her tene was full and pure throughout, 
The increasing 


MRS. KING CLARK’S TOURNEE. 


The American Mezzo-Soprano, Wife of the Famous Voice 
Teacher, Frank King Clark, of Berlin, to Tour America 
Season 1914-15 Under the Management of the 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson. 





The announcement that Mrs. King Clark is to make a 


tour of this country next season has aroused great interest 


in musical circles throughout the United States. Mrs. 
Clark ig by no means unknown in America, she having in 
resell Ae sung considerably in the Middle West. Ac- 
cording to all reports, however, she has made such re- 
markable progress in her art that those who heard her in 
former years will no longer recognize her as the same 
singer. For a number of years both in Paris, where the 
Clarks formerly lived, and in Berlin, Mrs. Clark was so 
occupied in assisting her distinguished husband in his 
teaching that she had little time for developing her own 
resources. Then there came a time when both Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark realized that her voice was much too beautiful 
an organ and her prospects as a singer much too bright 
to justify her devoting her entire time and strength en 
tirely to pedagogic work. So Mrs. Clark seriously took up 
her own vocal work again, and her progress during the 
past three years has been so marked that every connoisseur 
who has heard her predicts for her a brilliant future on the 
concert platform. 

During the last two years Mrs. Clark has been heard 
in such great European centers as Berlin, Paris and Vi- 
enna, scoring in all of these cities unqualified successes. 
Both press and public have admired her beautiful, pure, 
warm, appealing mezzo soprano voice, her admirable vocal 
method, her style, which is simple and refined and at the 
some time distinguéé, and also her intelligent and soulful 
interpretations. Her success with German lieder in that 
great stronghold of lieder singing, Berlin, was a most em 
phatic one, but she has also been no less successful in arias 
and French chansons; in fact versatility is one of Mrs 
Clark’s most distinguishing attributes; and this versatility 
includes not only interpretation but also technical treat 
ment and temperamental delivery. 

On his recent visit to Berlin, M. H. Hanson, the New 
York manager, heard Mrs, Clark sing at the Clark salon 
and was so impressed by the beauty of her voice and by 
her general artistic equipment, that he at once made a 
proposition for an American tour, which was accepted. 
Mr. Hanson is confident that the American singer will 
have a most successful season in her own country. He 
considers her own of the best recital artists now before 
the public. 





Tina Lerner’s Great Success in Antwerp. 


At her recent appearance in Antwerp at the “Nouveaux 
Concerts” Tina Lerner, the famous Russian pianist, scored 
a remarkable success, as the following notices will show: 


At its first concert of the season the “Société des Nouveaux Con 
certs” introduced a remarkable pianist, Tina Lerner, who combines 
temperament and technical perfection and who during her whole 
program held her large audience entranced under the charm of her 
captivating and expressive playing. Tina Lerner combines all the 
qualities wished for in a virtuoso and great interprete: She has 
remarkable fluency, wonderful fingers, exquisite delicacy allied wit) 
expressive force, subtle nuances combined with brilliancy and pro 
found and communicative emotion. The young artist played a pro 
gram chosen with intelligence, taste and care, remmarkable in its 
variety and interest, and after each number was most enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the audience.—Le Metropole, Antwerp, November 13, 
1913. 


A most admirable artist, Tina Lerner, appeared here for the first 
time last night. Her playing from both technical and interpretative 
standpoint was all that could be desired 
in all grades of strength and one might say cach tone was a beau- 
tiful diamond or pearl. In the works she played the smallest de- 
tails were worked out to the finest point without losing the generai 
line or poetry of the work. The Schumann F sharp minor sonata 
was given with a clearness of conception such as we have never 
heard and the artist was no less happy in pieces by Mozart, Weber. 
Chopin, Tausig and Liszt, in which she showed all sides of her art. 
Her success was a very great one.—Ie Matin, Antwerp, November 
13. 191g. (Advertisement.) 


Her touch is marvelous 


Alcoholic Sentiment. 





The singing souse is a nuisance, but he has it all over 
the jag who weeps all over the bar when he realizes how 
much he loves his dear old mother.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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LEIPSIC HEARS MAHLER’S 
LONG EIGHTH SYMPHONY. 


One Thousand Voices, Orchestra of One Hun 
dred and Forty Players and Eminent Soloist 
Interpret the Colossal Work—Bach B 

Minor Mass Rendered at Famous 
Thomas Church—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Attends and Is Impressed—Other 
Musical Activity. 
ees Leipsic, November 22, 1913. 
Mahler’s eighth symphony was given in the Albert Halle, 

November 19 and 20, by the Riedel Verein of a thousand 

piece orchestra, under 


and a hundred and 


The 
the Leipsic Philharmonic and the Altenburg Ducal Opera 


voices, forty 
Georg Gohler. combined orchestras were those of 


The seven sol6é voices were sopranos Gertrud Férstel and 
Tilly Cahnbley, contraltos Maria Freund and Valeska Ni 
and 


Georg Maikl, baritone Carl Lejdstrém 


grini, tenor 
basso Lattermann. 
hall a 


choral forces, but this second time the four women solo 


The symphony had been given in the 


same year earlier with the same orchestral and 


ists happily comprised as fine a group of women’s voices 
as could be got together anywhere in Europe. From Con 
ductor Géhler’s program book and the personal word of 
those who knew Mahler very well, one takes the fact that 
the composer thought the eighth symphony destined to 
become the most popular of all his works. On account 
of its grand and spectacular structure, always helped by 
ittributes, the eighth symphony; 
But a 


last twenty-five 


plain and direct me!odies 
may actually attain the best place in public favor. 
feeling musician is likely to say that the 
minutes of phenomenal inspiration and color in the great 
“Lied 

divine experience than to hear the 
of the eighth symphony. Still othe: 
Mahler symphonies have here and there th 


der Erde” is worth more—is a richer and nearer 
entire hour and a hali 
movements of the 
great in 
tensity in tone painting representing a much higher order 
of feeling than is found in the eighth symphony. Dr 
Gohler held his huge chorus and orchestra together in 
best possible order. 
ceptional richness in the high tones particularly needed 
for this symphony and she is preeminently musicianlike 
Tilly Cahnbley’s beautiful voice and art were a source of 
great delight. Maria Freund had last year shown her rich 
contralto and fully inspired nature in the “Lieder der 
Erde,” and Valeska Nigrini here proved the fourth gifted 
member of the exceptional group of voices. Georg Maikl 
of the Vienna Hofoper sang in splendid 


Messrs. Lejdstrém and Lattermann. 
nner 


The Bach B minor mass was given in the 
Kirche by the Bach Verein under Karl Straube. 
chestra was that of the Gewandhaus; the 
were Signe von Rappe, Anna Erler Schnaudt, Herr Glo- 
berger and Hans Mayer; pianist, Hermann Mayer; organ 
ist, Quentin Marvoren. On account of various conflicting 
rehearsals and concert dates, it was not possible to hear 
the mass for this report, though heard a couple of sea 
Nevertheless the 
Beach, was 


Gertrud Férstel’s voice is one of ex 


style, as did 


Thomas 
The or 


vocal soloists 


sons ago by the same forces. distin 
guished American composer, Mrs. H. H. A. 
in Leipsic in time to hear the recent performance, which 
she asserted was a most impressive one, under Straube's 


great, prompt reading. 
anne 


The second Bohemian Quartet concert was an all Schu 
bert evening. With the help of Tilly Koenen, as lieder 
singer, and L. Zelenka, second cello, there 
minor quartet, op. 29, and C major string quintet, op. 163 
The two groups of songs, in the center of the program, in 
cluded “Orpheus,” “Im Freien,” “Die Allmacht,” “Ed 
wartung,” “Liebesbotschaft” and “Hirt auf dem Felsen.” 
The men played both works in utmost finish and Miss 
Koenen gave great pleasure with her thoughtful, resource 
ful singing. She has announced a Schubert-Hugo Wolf 
recital for an early December date. 


The second concert by the Sevcik Quartet was with the 
assistance of pianist-composer Dr. V. Stepan, of Prague. 
There were a Mozart D minor string quartet, Stepan’s 
manuscript three movement piano quintet cycle, op. 5, and 
the Beethoven G major quartet, op. 18 The twenty-four 
year old Stepan’s output of compositions further includes 
a piano trio, four large choruses for female voices, twelve 
Bohemian folksongs harmonized, a book of piano minia- 
tures called “Con amore,” and a total of seventeen songs 
issued in three books. The quintet cycle above is not easy 
to classify, because it holds well to its own physiognomy 
in music of brilliant playing style and high harmonic color. 
It has lyric quality and much rhythm energy, and if not 
yet music of very unusual value, still there is an evidence 


were the A 


of talent and an already accomplished technic. 
All the men played superbly. 

nner 
Josef Pembaur’s annual piano recital brought the Bee- 
“Appassionata” and the new Schennich sonata, op. 
Schennich had studied piano 
sition at Leipsic Conservatory 


writing 


thoven 
10, also the Schumann fantaisie 
under Pembaur and compo 
The new sonata plays for thirty-six minutes in musical 
The 


to constitute 


dialect arising from the Brahms-Schumann cult 
work is so radical and of so high color as 
heavy hearing, but the probability is that much permanent 
value attaches to it. The last movement has a particularly 
original phrasic skeleton, and this one feature is a big 
accomplishment in an era of much good composing. Dr 
Neuesten Nachrichten, ascribed much 
good to the Mr. of the 


usual, to hear any merit at all, 


Niemann, of the 


sonata, but Hermann, Tageblatt, 


failed, as save the emi 


nently authoritative and accomplished rendition that Pem 
baur gave. Pembaur’s reading of the “Appassionata” sonata 
his highest mark for Beethoven. H« 

hoven intensely but also in mentai 
disturbed badly. Here 


spiritual repose, 


represented known 
had always played B 
and brok 


was continuity of 
if still in 


unrepose n episodes, which 


mood with physical and 


greatest imaginable intensity. The pianists who 


have as much talent and scholarly accomplishment as 


in number 
nner 


Bosch 


Pembaur are only a few 


Violinist Catharina and pianist-composer Julius 


Weismann played for the first Weismann’s beautiful 


time 











Frederick Preston 


SEARCH 


America’s Greatest 'Cellist 





Western Address : 
Care of Gamut Club 
Los Angeles 


Eastern Address : 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





“He may well be compared to Harold Bauer in 
the tremendous sweep of his conception and the vigor 
of his execution; while in the balance and clarity of 
his interpretation he recalls the exquisite playing of 
Kreisler. ” 

















jrahms G major 


nd fc nllowe ' 
orchestra! 


sonata in F sharp minor, op. 47. The 
and Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonatas preceded 
here, as 
interesting Vi 


writing abso 


In. Weismann works formerly heard 


variations, piano pieces, songs and a most 
lin concerto, the composer was found to be 
lute music entirely unrelated to the Strauss-Tschaikowsky 
modern-opera-symphonic poem school that had proved to 
be a canker to many gifted young writers. Weismann’s 
was more a Brahms-like technic, applied in musical ma 
terial leaning strongly to old Saga, ballad or some old 
Northern 
tain the same 
to the north through the spirit of the melodies and through 
some brisk, even, two-pulse dance rhythm, and in the last 


inder agi 


spirit. So does the present violin sonata con 
general ballad material, especially related 


droning, 


violin. The 


movement 


tated 


a piano r a ground tone 


play by the sonata everywhere unfolds 
sequence and logic, whol 


Miss Bosch played 


in perfect and the impression 
is of a strong and decisive discourse 
beautiful musical quality, wherein 


by the very 


in fine authority and 
she was similarly supported 


complished composer 


gifted and a 


nee 

Josef Lhevinne’s recital included the Bach-Liszt G minor 
fantaisie and fugue, sonata, op. 109, Mozart's 
pastorale variee, Mendelssohn’s E major presto, Schumann 
toceata, both books of Brahms-Paganini variations, a po- 
lonaise, an impromptu and an etude by Chopin. It was 
the first time Lhevinne ever had played in Leipsic. His 
mature and refined style and limitless facility created r 


Jeethoven 


spect and gave much pleasure, so that encores were adced 
to the program 
zee, 
Pianist Louis Cornell, of Chicago, for some time in Ber- 
lin under Rudolph Ganz, played a D’Albert gavotte and 


musette, Beethoven D major sonata, op. 28, pieces by 


Chopin, Ravel, Faure, Liszt and Rachmaninoff, concluding 


with the Schumann carnaval. He proved t ¢ a very 
wrderly pianist, who has not yet come into a normal spi 


itual warmth. The sonata was given intelligently in some 


nuance without breaking up interpretative lines 


nz ne 
Magda von Hattingberg brought 
with the 


rhe 
ld and 


109, 


piano recital by 
standard works, Beethoven sonata, op 
as’principal, and the 


solo by Liszt. 1 


seldom heard E minor concert 


urtist had about all the right attributes 
for recital, including beautiful pianistic procedure, piano 


| 


tone and wholesome fancy finely adapted to Chopin and 


Liszt, furthermore intel tal vitality to maintain inter 
as interpreter Eucene E. Simpson 


DENVER GREETS FANNIE 
BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Popular Pianist Appears as Soloist with Cavallo Symphony 
Orchestra— Women's Club Presents Local Artists— 
Cecile Fanning Sings Attractive List. 


1516 Milwaukee Street, 


The most notabl ] event of the past week was tl 


ippearance of Fanme B d Zeisler with the Cavallo 


Symphony Orc ernoon, November 2% 


the program symphony in C minor 
( Beethoven) to t o i | muitk 7) plan 


( Rubinstein) serenad 


hopin ) 
Aime 
Maca Te, 


ubtedly the 1 here in years 


Her playing t ubinstei certo bore the stamp of 
pertect 


Bien sler 


Zeisler is 


| 


propor aggeration of style; 
ill was harmonous! rt valanced 


While the grou 


and polishe 
performed and 
favor with 3 at i st Th 


found ence, many 
there who idl hh enjoyed a le 


Mine 


nthusiasm, and 


were ickneyed 
group trom 


Zeisler 


spt nade d to 


Bloomfield 


epertoire 
was re graciously re 


everal The or offering 


was Beethoven's fifth sympl wi 
mirable style b 
of the strings 
and showed 

meert of the ri 


next eT | 
Winnifred 


December 19, with 
as soloist. 

a 
wmmittes ym «the W 


artist n 


rhe 


the following loca 


music men's Club pres 
Nove 
Lucile du Pré, violinist, ; 
Searing, pianist \ choru 

, , 


recital yn mber 


Mrs. Harry Bellamy, soprano; 
Mrs 


rection of Frederick S 


Lewis 
weikher g 
nRe 
Vision hn,” a ed cantata 


oomb Wi r ‘ t ‘lymout ( 


“The 
ney ( mngregationa 
Church on Sunday > a, N nber 30, by the choir 
of that churcl hich D ] Mr B. Mar 
l contralto 


Frank 
nwider 


tin, soprano 
Llewelyn rringer 
issisted b 
contralto 


h rpist 


Cecil Fanning, barit 


given on Friday after: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
following attractive pr 

D minor, Cesar 
Verdi: “Sous les Till 


opera I 


Fran from “Ernani 


“Prince Ig Song 
accompanied by H. B. Turpi Du bist 
bert ; “Der Erlkénig 

French; “No! John 

Buscl Last Leaf 

ple used the 
He is a 
color, 


The 
audience and 
versatile artist 

tone Engiish, ar 


ympathetic an 


splendid diction, particularly in 
distinctive powers of interpretation. T 

artistic Mr. Turpin 
the entire program of songs intensely intere 
joyable The orchestra, under Mr. Tureman’s 
rection, is making steady progress 

DO Lore 


accompaniments of helped to make 


ting ana ¢ 


able 


Reepy-Max WELL. 
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LONDON PREPARING 
FOR “PARSIFAL.” 


Wagner's Festival Play Scheduled for Covent 
Garden in February —Unprecedented Demand 
for Seats for Opening Performance—Peculiar 
Staging and Interpretation of “Tannhau- 
ser’’—Daniel Mayer Returns from United 
States Ostrovsky System of Hand De- 
velopment Correspondence Courses— 

Tina Lerner Successes—Two Piano 
Recitals by Norah Drewett—Fresh 
Air Art Society Formed—Comic 
Opera by American Com- 
poser to Be Produced 
in Germany. 

“condo eRand, Pie: WJ 
Parsifal,” to be given at Covent 
ell under wa The demand for 


erformance has been unprecedented 











MI YEATMAN GRIFFITH AND 


FLORENCE MACBETH 
take be was snapped 
vent Garden, and everything 
il success for the venture. It re 
if the public will maintain a 
sk, and keep on buying unlim- 
}f course, the dear old public 
fice line long as “Parsifal” 
bidden things and is properly 
It is sure to retain for the plain 
woman, to whom it is neither flesh, 
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OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT 


The Ovtrovehy Method solves the problems of technique 
f| end menual flexibility for violinists, pianists and ‘cellists. 
| lt develops manus! elasticity, rondo speed, looseness, 
suppleness, strength and resistance by means of the Os- 

: = \rovekhy Apparatus and Appliances. It shortens the hours 
of technical practice, lessens the dredgery and makes progress under any method 
certain and repid For terme and circulars also the Miustrated booklet, “Tech- 
aique and Head Development” by H. Ostroveky, nine pence post free, Address 
Secretary USTROVSKY MUSICIANS’ HAND DEVELOPMENT CO., Lid., 50 
Leinster Gardens, London, W. Chicago Branch, Steinway Hall, Si3-514, 64 
KR. Van Buren Street. 











The most eminent Composers, best Songs and 
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Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 





Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Author, 
New English Version of “Carmen”; Translator, 
Metzler’s Mastersongs, “ Leider in English.” 
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fowl, or good fresh herring in its religious-ethical sympa- 
thies, an abiding interest so long as the professional-ortho- 
dox ones disagree among themselves, and enter into con- 
troversial roulades with the nonorthodox concerning the 
significance of the “Parsifal” idea and the relevancy of its 
stage production on unconsecrated ground; all of which is 
but the very finest kind of way of whetting the appetite of 
the uninitiated ones, who thenceforward seek to find out 
for themselves what it is all about by logically seeing and 
hearing the actual performance. Though many simple 
folk may, in the beginning, be quite anxious to try, try 


again, to understand the pro and con of the mystical 
drama, most of them will give that all up after a while and 
rest their final acceptance, or vice versa, on the appeal the 
music makes as music minus all the rest. 

RRR 


Aside from the simple folk and those few others who 
nourish extravagant notions of the son of Herzeleide, there 
are many who will ever regard the work as a mere “opera,” 
and who will go to hear it, perhaps many times, subscrib- 
ing liberally (the latter first), and notwithstanding the 
waxing wroth and wryly goings on of press and pulpit re- 
main sublimely unconscious of it ali. To them such dis- 
turbing subjects as renunciation and what's the use of 
renunciation will affect their enjoyment of ‘Parsifal” 
about as much as water running off a swan’s back disturbs 
its equilibrium. The only thing to be feared in the “Parsi- 
fal’ scheme of things is that all those who make a business 
ol opera giving, and there seems not to be any others en- 
gaged in the business of opera giving, will overdo the 
whole thing and kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
However, the Covent Garden syndicate will have a lot of 
freshly painted scenery, new costumes and general good 





LITTLE LEONORA GRIFFITH DRESSED AS A NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIAN MAID, 

Miss Griffith, who is only eight years old, is said to possess 
extraordinary histrionic ability 


and glittering paraphernalia; the “opera” will begin at 
about teatime and later there will be an hour and a half for 
dinner. Arthur Bodansky, director of the Mannheim Op 
era, will conduct, and the casts have been constructed as 
follows: 

Parsifal—Messrs. Hensel, Sembach and Urlus. 

Amfortas—Messrs. Bender and Plaschke. 

Gurnemanz— Messrs. Kniffer and Fonss. 


Klingsor—Messrs, Kiess and Hemsing. 
Kundry—Mmes. Von der Osten, Kurt and Rische-Sudorf, 
liturel—Murray Davey. 


Raymond Réze’s original version of the staging and 
interpretation of “Tannhauser” offered more or less amuse- 
ment to the audience at Covent Garden November 15. It 
was very puzzling for those familiar with the traditional 
settings of the opera to realize the intended significance 
»f any one of the many changes, though all of minor de- 
tail, A Grecian temple, cupids, a ballet not at all in har- 
mony with the character of the drama, all tended to make 
for the grotesque. Then the inexperience of the conduc- 
tor and of the cast with the exception of Bettina Freeman 
as Elizabeth and John Coates as Tannhauser, made of the 





whole performance a memorable occasion. Mr. Réze will 
shortly stage “Lohengrin,” also in English. 
neRe 


The London Symphony Orchestra’s third concert of this 
season was given November 24, under Herr Steinbach. 
The important number of the program was Brahms’ No. 4 
symphony in E minor. This was conducted from memory 
by Herr Steinbach in his best Brahmsian manner and won 
for him well merited applause. Other numbers on the 
program were the Schumann “Genoveva” overture; sym- 
phony in E flat, Mozart; and concerto in D minor (op. 
60, No. 10), Handel. 

ner 


Mark Hambourg will be the soloist with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, December 8, when he will play the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, B flat minor. 

ene 


Mme. Jomelli will leave for the United States December 
(per S. S. Mauretania), to fulfill a number of concert 
engagements under the R. E. Johnston management. 


A representative audience was in attendance at Robert 
Newman’s annual concert given at Queen’s Hall, Novem- 
ber 25, by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Sir Henry J. 
Wood conducting, and Adela Verne piano soloist. As an- 
nounced in these columns recently, this particular date, 
November 25, selected for Mr. Newman’s annual concert, 
synchronized exactly with his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a London manager. No one engaged in managerial work 
here in London has done more for the advancement of 
music, and for the establishing of a standard of values 
and an appreciation of both the old and the new, than Mr. 
Newman. And it was gratifying to see the Queen’s Hall 
filled in so worthy a fashion on the occasion of his an- 
niversary. The program included as orchestral numbers 
overture “Die Meistersinger,” as the opening, and overture 
“Tannhauser,” as the closing number; the arrangement 
made by Sir Henry Wood of Rachmaninoff’s prelude in 
C sharp minor; symphony No. 6, Tschaikowsky; and two 











FLORIZEL VON REUTER, 
Who is at present in Stockholm, Sweden, where he is meeting with 
great success, 


small pieces by Percy Grainger. Adela Verne played the 
Beethoven “Emperor” concerto with a fine dramatic sense 
and lovely tonal quality. She is one of the most talented 
of English pianists. 
nae 
Daniel Mayer, who has been visifing in the United States 


the last five weeks, and negotiating there for some impor- 
tant musical events in the near future, returned to Lon- 
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don last Saturday and is now busily engaged in his mana- 
gerial work here. 
nur 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the young Polish pianist, fully sus- 
tained his reputation as one of the most talented of the 
younger generation of pianists, when, at Bechstein Hall, 
November 15, he gave a program that included the Schu- 
mann fantasia, which he played with excellent understand- 
ing and poetic feeling. He has conquered ali the details 
of technical equipment and needs but the experience of 
public appearances, when he must eventually take his place 
among those of the first rank. He produces a full, deep, 
round tone and has command of a fine gradation of tonal 
nuance. 
Ree 
At her recital given at Bechstein Hall, November 24, 
Irene Scharrer elected to be heard in a program construct- 
ed entirely of works by Chopin, the opening number of 
which was the B minor sonata. In this work the young 
pianist was best in the opening allegro maestoso; and in 
the finale, presto non tanto, she again displayed her bril- 
liant conception and command of pianistic resources. The 
scherzo was delicately played and the largo was phrased 
with a nicety of distinction. A number of preludes, four 
etudes, the scherzo in E, op. 24; the barcarolle, nocturne 
in C minor, op. 48, No. 1; and the mazurka, in A minor, 
op. 17, No. 4, completed the program. In the lighter, more 
brilliant character of composition, Miss Scharrer excels, 
and in everything she interprets she infuses a charm and 
fascination distinctly personal and captivating. She had 
a fine audience, from whom she received an ovation. 
nur 
Excellent results are evidently being obtained by the 
Ostrovsky system of hand development through its cor- 
respondence courses. In a recent interview with Albert 
Osborne, who (in the absence of Mr. Ostrovsky, who re- 
mains in Berlin supervising the establishment of the sys- 
tem there) has charge of the London establishment in 
Leinster Gardens, the fact of the great success of the cor- 
respondence courses was proven to the writer by hundreds 
of letters received from pupils taking the course and 
using the Ostrovsky appliances and small apparatuses. As 
Mr. Osborne said: “These courses of twenty-four lessons 
by post were instituted by request, and many of the pupils 
supplement the correspondence course by a special course 
of instruction taken in vacation time, as many of those 
pupils live at great distances from London, and can only 
arrange for direct instruction in the summer time, or early 
autumn.” Mr. Osborne emphasized the point that the les- 
sons by correspondence “follow as far as possible the plan 
of personal lessons in hand development under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Ostrovsky. The requisite. in- 
formation regarding the character of the pupil's hands is 
first obtained and then his special information and special 
exercises are supplied by the first lesson. All the necessary 
small appliances for strengthening the fingers, stretching, 
and giving the suppleness combined with the strength so 
much desired, are all sent on to the pupil and that it all 
leads to the later and advanced work to be taken up under 
the personal supervision of the director.” The institute in 
London devotes its entire energies to the hand develop- 
ment branch of study. The purely musical side of inter- 
preting and the actual methods to be pursued in 
instrumental instruction has been discontinued in the 
work carried on at Leinster Gardens, as the demand 
for the work in actual hand development has superseded 
all else. Many pupils and teachers, from the various 
schools and colleges in London are registered as regular 
pupils in the hand development classes. 
nnre 
Tina Lerner has been winning fresh triumphs through- 
out her provincial tour, Engagements with the Hull sub- 
scription concerts, with the Adolph Brodsky Quartet in 
Manchester, and concerts and recitals in other provincial 
cities, were all successfully filled in October and Novem- 
ber: Miss Lerner is now on the Continent and will ap- 
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pear as soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic concerts, 
with the famous Gurzenich concerts in Cologne, conduct- 
ed by Fritz Steinbach, and in recital in Antwerp. Miss 
Lerner will be heard in London later in the season. 
RRR 
The St. Petersburg String Quartet gave the first of two 
concerts announced for this week, at Bechstein Hall, No- 
vember 25 (under the concert direction of Daniel Mayer). 
There is no questioning the efficiency or artistic merit of 
this quartet of players—composed of the Messrs. Grego- 
rowiisch, first violin; Kranz, second violin; Bakalejnikoff, 
viola, and Butkewitsch, cellist. They rank with the premier 
artists of the day. The opening number of Tuesday's pro- 
gram was Mozart's string quartet, No. 9, in F major and 
the reading accorded the work gave full expression to the 
exquisite refinement and delicate charm characterizing the 
work. A passacaglia for violin and viola, by Handel, 
proved to be a tremendously interesting work and had to 
be répeated, in part, so insistent was the applause. The 
Beethoven quartet, op. 131, No. 14, in C sharp minor, was 
the third number of the program and in this composition, 
a work, as all musicians know, full of interpretative stum- 
bling blocks, the St. Petersburg Quartet made the most of 
every opportunity and accorded a reading that did full 
justice to the material in hand. The second concert will 
be devoted to Russian works, by Taneiew, Gliere and 
Glazounow. 
Rar 
Two interesting recitals were given this month by Norah 
Drewett at Steinway Hall. The programs presented proved 
the catholicity of taste o° the young artist and they were 
interpreted with unfailing good musicianship and technical 
command. At her first program Miss Drewett brought for- 
ward the Brahms sonata in C major, op. 1, and ten of the 
waltzes, op. 39. The, _ Brahms compositions were played 
with much good tast¢ and regard for dynamic contrast. 
At her second concer\ Miss Drewett played the seldom 
heard sonata in A flat by Weber. Its many delightful 
passages gave Miss Drewett opportunity to display her 
finish of tone and delicacy of work in passage playing. 
Some Chopin works, some numbers from the modern 
French school and several miscellaneous numbers made 
up the well arranged programs. Miss Drewett will leave 
shortly for the United States, where she is to fulfil a num 
ber of recital and concert engagements. 
neuer 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith will leave for the United 
States December 20, for a four weeks’ visit to their home 
in Pittsburgh, and to Chicago to witness the debut of 
their pupil, Florence Macbeth, which will take place early 
in January. This will be Miss Macbeth’s first appearance 
in America and Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, with whom she 
has studied for the last five years, are desirous of being 
present on the occasion of her premiere. Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith will resume teaching in London the third week in 
January, 1914. 
nae 
The joint recital of vocal duets given at Bechstein Hall, 
November 20, by Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers, was 
an artistic event greatly enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Solo numbers, by both artists, also called forth 
much applause and encore numbers were added to the well 
constructed program. Three interesting duet numbers by 
H. von Herzogenburg opened the program; six German 
folksongs arranged by Wilhelm Berger followed and three 
duets by Dvorak concluded the program. Both artists were 
in excellent voice and afforded an afternoon of exceptional 
musical enjoyment. Theodore Flint accompanied. 
nner 
John Powell's recital at Aeolian Hall, November 25, 
was an interesting event in many ways. Mr. Powell 
brought forward a program well suited to his musical 
ability and his exceptional equipment in technic, His own 
sonata psychologique was of great interest. As stated as 
a program note, it is “on the text of St. Paul—‘The Wages 
of Sin is Death.” Of course it is a big subject and the 
four movements into which the work is formed, namely, 
struggle, allegro con brio; yielding, andante sostenuto; 
in the clutches, scherzo, allegro con fuoco; and thanatop 
sis, tempo di marcia funebre, are not at all conducive to 
any kind of a clear understanding of the psychology of 
the text. Perhaps Mr. Powell takes it for granted that his 
audience will think with him in his accepted manner of 
deciphering the difficult St. Paul text. Perhaps some 
of his audience did. Those who did not had rather an 
aggravating time of it. It is all so knotty a problem. 
Foregoing the psychology of the composition, however, 
and listening to it musically and pianistically, it is easy 
to realize that Mr. Powell is a follower of Liszt in his 
musical thought and difficult pianistic problems. The work 
“sounds” old fashioned, and is old fashioned, in the 
Lisztian mode and manner of conception and exposition. 
The first movement is by far the best written and most 
interesting; the andante, with its reminiscent Lisztian 
melody is rather too commonplace; the scherzo is 
of the broadly sweeping arpeggios and full length 
keyboard passage work, and the marcia funebre is 
anything but what its name implies. If Mr. Powell had 


strung these four movements together and called it a fan- 
tasia, it would have implied less, but might have meant 
more, to more than one listener. At some time in the 
future Mr. Powell may find his bearings as a psychologist 
and then he may write something worth while. But these 
outpourings of his transitional period are mere!y embitious 
studies that fall far short of saying what the composer 
fondly hopes and no doubt firmly believes they do say 
Aside from this, Mr. Powell is a fine pianist, one of the 
very best. This he proved conclusively in the Beethoven 
sonata in A flat, and in the Brahms sonata in F minor. 
RRR 

A new society has been formed in London, under the 
name of the Fresh Air Art Society, and it announces a 
series of three concerts. Those enlisted as active members 
are as follows: John Powell, Benno Moiseiwitsch, War- 
rington Dawson, Bernhard Trappschuh, Sidney Rosen- 
bloom, Daisy Kennedy, Vernon Warner, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Nandor Zsolt, Phyllis Windsor-Clive, Grace King, Helen 
Sanderson, Katherine Ruth Heyman, Auguste Rodin, Paul 
Scott Mowrer, Camille Flammarion, Alonzo St. G. Hunt 
ington, Nikolai Sokoloff and Alice Stopford Green. Some 
of its declarations and principles are clearly controversial. 
“We believe in the Oneness of Life,” say they. “We be- 
live in the Oneness of Art.” “We believe in the Eternity 
of Art as standing for Life.” “Wherefore Art is a means, 
not an end.” Fourteen precepts in all attest to the sincerity 
of the followers of the Fresh Air Art Society. If they 
keep together long enough, they will dig deeper than these 
fourteen precepts affirm into the philosophy and zsthetics 
of art, and that they will accomplish mach and are on the 
right road is certain. The “exploiters of superficial emo 
tions or seekers after sheer eccentricity” will not find 
breathing space in the environs of the Fresh Air Art So 
ciety. They are out to enforce the dicta of health, and no 
ideal could be higher. The Air of Health” and 
the “Clear Light of Truth.” May they succeed and “wax 
strong!” 


“Fresh 


nna 
It will be interesting news to the many 
mirers of Bertram Shapleigh, the Am« 
has resided in London for the last know 
that Mr. Shapleigh has had accepted for an early per 
formance in one of the principal German opera | 
comic opera, “Cousinchen,” in three acts, the 
Johann Schalk. The text is in German, and the music is 
said to be delightfully bright and melodious. 
will be awaited with much anticipation 
nne 
A number of unknown contributed 
making Reinhold von Warlich’s recital at Aeolian Hall 
November 25, one of great interest. Robert Kahn, Konrad 
Ramrath, Otto R. Rudolph Zwint 
scher, Heinrich van Eyken and Richard Wetz were the 
names of these German composers, and a number of more 
than interesting songs were listened to by 


friends and ad 
rican composer wh 
few years, to 
ouses his 


libretto by 


The premiere 


composers toward 


Frank, Rudolph Bergh, 


g 


the large au 
dience, which applauded and demanded several repetitions 
Mr. von Warlich was in excellent form and his voice, 
which has taken on a somewhat deeper and rounder tonal 
quality, was used with his usual fine discretion. G. O’Con- 
nor skill sympathy. 
Evetyn KArsMANN 


Morris accompanied with and 


Irma Seydel with St. Louis Orchestra. 


Theodore Seydel, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is in receipt of the following telegram sent by Mr. Gaines, 
manager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, telling of 
his daughter's recent success with that organization. “Miss 
Seydel made today splendid impression, responding with 
two encorés after Symphony Espagnole.” 


Thibaud Coming at Christmastime. 
Jacqués Thibaud, the French violinist, 
America on the Cedric, due December 2s. 
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ROMANS WOULD LIKE A 
CHANGE IN OPERA FARE. 


Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck and Weber Would 
Prove Welcome Release from ‘ “Aida,” “Gio- 
conda,” Etc.—Bonci Sings in Verdi 
Requiem—New Societa del Quar- 
tetto— Journalists of Rome to 
to Give Verdi Concert. 

Rome, Italy, November 22, 1913. 
A strange order of things prevails in the opera houses 
of Italy as to repertoire. The operas of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Gluck, Weber, etc., are never, or very rarely, given. 
Here the ordinary repertoire, “Aida,” ' etc., are 








‘Gioconda,” 








GRECIAN MASKS FOR COMEDY 


given over and over again, unit] one absoltuely tires hear- 
ing them. The Hon. Podrecca has written a long lette: 
to the papers asking why Mozart's “Don Giovanni” is 
never given when one of our favorite artists makes the 
title role in that opera a specialty; this refers to Bat- 
tistini 
neue 

“Tl violonata di Cremona,” 
I say four! 


Maestro Giannetti, author of 

will give four new operas in Italy this year. 
nner 

lhe musical season was officially opened on Friday even- 
ing, November 21, by a Verdian commemoration at the 
\ugusteo, where, for the occasion, Bonci was engag:d 
to sing in the mass written by Verdi upon the death of 
\lessandro Manzoni. Bonci sang as only he can sing. 
His companions were Virginia Guerrini, one of the best 
De Angelis, basso, and Giannina 
orchestra, under 
250 voices picked 


contraltos of our time; 
Russ, the well known soprano The 
Mascheroni, was fine, and the chorus of 
from the best elements of the different schools, and espe- 
was all that could be desired. 
even if high, were 


cially from Santa Cecilia, 


Powerful, harmonious, the attacks, 
marvels of purity, and the tones, notwithstanding the ex 
ceedingly high register the chorus most continually sang 
in, were melodious and round. It is doubtful if such a 


chorus can be found anywhere else. It is to become part 


performed from time to time. The commemoration at the 
Augusteo itself was in no way extraordinary, except for 
the placing of the Verdi bust above the organ, encircled 
by a magnificent laurel wreath, and the extremely high 
prices of admission charged. Where the commemor:tiou 
was solemnized was at the Campidoglio (capitol) on the 
same morning at 11 o'clock sharp. All the auzhorities, 
political and musical, were present. Count San Martino, 
with a few well chosen words, handed the bust of Verdi 
(Sculptor Monteverde) over to the mayor, to be placed 
in the big hall of the Orazi e Curiaze. The ceremony last- 
ed an hour, and many were the speeches, Few 
ladies were present. The mass was repeated on 
Sunday at the first concert of the subscription sea- 
son. On Wednesday a third hearing of the mass will 
be given, and this will be the last, at least with Bonci as 
soloist, because on the day following he leaves for 
Madrid to sing six performances, three of “Favorita” and 
three of “Puritani.” 
nRe 

This year the programs of tht Augustéo and the solo- 
ists engaged seem to be of a higher standard than last 
year. Young Molinari still remains artistic director 
Prices have been augmented. 

zeae, 

the Teatro Adriano opened its autumn season some 
time ago with a performance of “Aida,” fairly well given, 
and which has been the principal opera of the season thus 
“Gioconda” and “Barber of Seville’ also 
“Rigoletto” is announced with a fair 


far, although 
have been given. 
cast. 
nner 

The new Societa del Quartetto has issued its programs, 
which are most interesting. The first concert was given 
a week ago at Sala Costanzi, and the program was most 
interesting. The second concert on November 20 was 
most enjoyable, as the young pianist, Ernst von Lengyel 
played the thirty-two Beethoven variations with a spirit 
and a virtuosity simply astounding; he was applauded and 
recalled many times, and finally consented to play an en- 
core. The Bach duet for soprano and contralto, with 
choral accompaniment, was well-done, and the Schumann 


quintet, which closed the program, was fine. This So 
cietaé del Quartetto gives eighteen concerts during the 
season, 


nearer 
Four are the number of concerts that the International 

Society for the performance of chamber music gives every 
year. The first took place Sunday, November 16, with a 
Bach program. At the head of the society are the two 
powerful musicians, Assia Spiro, violinist, and her hus- 
band, Frederico Spiro, who conducts with much spirit and 
fire. The program was as follows: 

Prelude (adagio assai), C minor, for oboe, strings. 

\egro Vastorale in F, oboe, violin, violoncello, etc 

Concerto in D, piano, violin, flute with string accompaniment. 

Suite in C for cello—prelude, sarabande, bouree I and II. 


Concerto in F for tromba, flute, oboe, violin with accompani- 


ment of strings and piano. 


The concert, being all Bach, was a little heavy, but the 
musicians entered into the spirit of this massive music 
with such enthusiasm that they communicated it to the 


which warmly applauded each number Mme. 





a i 1 AE| MERS of the institution, so that oratorios, cantatas, etc., will be public, 








CAMPIDOGLIO (CAPITOL), ROME, 


Where the Verdi bust, by Seulptor Monteverde, was placed on November 27, 1913. 
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Spiro is a violinist of rare talent; she is at her best espe- 
cially in the more passionate music. Elena Brande played 
the piano solo in the concerto in D, with full comprehen- 
sion of the severity of the style. 

nae 


Domenico Allaleona, of Santa Cecilia, has finished a new 
opera on a Greek subject, which will shortly be given a 
hearing. 

ner 


Andrea Ferretto, of Vicenza, has given his new opera, 
“La Violonata,” with great success at Venice. He is the 
composer of another opera, given some years ago, entitled 
“Tragic Idyl.” 

nur 


[he journalists of Rome are organizing a big Verdi 
concert to take place during the first fortnight of Decem- 
ber. They announce that some of the greatest artists will 
appear. Part of the proceeds are to go toward the benefit 
of journalists who are unable to work. 
nur 
One of the most remarkable violinists who has gra-ed 
the concert halls here is the thirteen year old Hungaiian 
girl, Ibolyka Gyarfas. Her interpretation of Tschaikow 
sky could not be more passionate, more sincere, more 
spontaneous. Her tone is full, sympathetic, clear; her 
technic is admirable. As usual, she not being known, 
there was a poor house, but should she come back she 
will certainly attract attention. 
nur 
As though there were not enough in 
Opera will be given at the summer resort (turned into a 
winter resort) at the 


music Rome 


Acguario. The season will begin in 
December, and the operas are to be comic. 


nRre 
The two veteran artists, Sgambati and An 
tonio Cotogni, have both just recovered from serious ill- 
Joth have resumed their duties at Santa Cecilia. 
neue 


All the theaters in Italy, large and small, are about ready 
Some have 


Giovanni 


nesses 


to announce their carneval and Lenten season. 
already done so. 


mn Re 


La Fenice, of Venice, will remain closed this season and 
opera will be given at the Rossini Theater, the old Mali 
bran house having been destroyed. The works will be 
“Manon,” “Rigoletto,” “Gioconda” and “Madame Butter 
fly.” 

nearer 


A new theater is to be built at Bari. 
Regina Margherita. 


It will be named 


The small city of Modena will give no less than “Tris 
tan and Isotta,” “Ballo in Maschera” and two new operas, 
“Edmea” and “Lorenza.” 

2 Re 

The Teatro Sociale of Como will open on December 20 
with “Manon Lescaut,” to be followed by “Isabeau,” 
“Amore dei tre Re” and “Andrea Chenier.” 

neRre 

Padova this year will have an important season at the 
Teatro Verdi. The operas will be “Otello,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Amore dei tre Re.” 

nue 

Verdi's “Requiem” mass was repeated for the third time 
last evening before a crowded house. The success was 
even greater than on commemoration night, and Bonci and 
Mascheroni were the heroes of the evening. 

neue 
The season this winter promises well; therefore, more 


later, BoP. 


Jomelli to Sing in “The Messiah.” 


Jeanne Jomelli is to be the soprano soloist at “The Mes 
siah” performance, to be given Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 17, in Carnegie Hall, New York, by the Columbia 
University Festival Chorus of 350 voices, Walter Henry 
Hall, director. 

Mme. Jomelli, whose beautiful voice of wide range is 
finely controlled, will be long remembered for her appear- 
ances with Hammerstein's Manhattan Opera Company. 

Other soloists for “The Messiah” are to be Mme. Rost- 
Why, contralto; Orville Harrold, tenor; William Hin- 
shaw, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Kerns Ragaged for Richinénd Festival. 


Grace Kerns, the New York soprano, has been engaged 
to sing at the Richmond, Va.. festival, May 11, 1914. The 
program will include a Alma Gluck Miss 
Kerns will also sing the “Inflammatus” from the “Stahbat 
Mater.” 


duet with 


CONCERTS IN WORCESTER. 


Worcester, Mass., December 6, 1913 
The second concert of the Steinert series was given in 
Mechanics Hall, Sunday night, November 9, by Inez Bar- 
bour, soprano; -Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; Evan 
Williams, tenor; Reinald Warrenrath, baritone, and 
Charles A. Baker, accompanist. Mr. Williams’ singing 
and a presentation of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” by the were the features of the concert. 
Miss Barbour and Nevada Van Der Veer made a very fa- 
vorable impression, and Mr. Warrenrath and Mr. Wil- 
liams were most warmly received. 
Rae 


The first concert of the Boston Opera Company, under 


quartet 


the direction of Frederick Lamb, a local manager with a 
large following, was given in Mechanics Hall, 
evening, November tr, by Elizabeth 


Tuesday 
soprano ; 
Vincenzo Tanlongo, tenor; Rodolfo 


Amsden, 
Cara Sapin, contralto 
Fornari, baritone, and Jose Mardones, basso. The pro- 
Mr. Lamb would do 


well to rearrange his programs, offering groups in Ger- 


gram was almost entirely in Italian. 
man, French and English, as well as Italian. The feature 
of the evening was the Miss 
Mr. Mardones. 


singing of Amsden and 


a 
Tuesday night, November 18, the 
Society 


Oratorio 
began its seventeenth season with a concert in 
Pilgrim Church The were Marie Sundelius, 
soprano; Benjamin E. Berry, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, 


baritone. includes 170 


Worcester 
soloists 


selected with 
Miles has sung at the 


The chorus voces, 


J. Vernon Butler as conductor. Mr 


Worcester Festival a number of times, and is very well 


known here. The singing of Mme. Sundelius was one 
of the most pleasing features of the evening 
RRR 
On Sunday evening, November 23, Steinert & Sons pre- 
sented in their third Johanna Gadski, 
George Harris, Jr., tenor; 


Edwin Schneider, accompanist 


concert soprano ; 
violinist, and 


Paut HuLeMan 


Marie Caslova, 





Earnest, the Tenor, His Own Manager. 


Walter C. Earnest, tenor 
Church, Pittsburgh, has had numerous appearances with 
the Cincinnati and Pittsburgh orchestras. With the musi 
loving public of the Middle and Southern States, where 
he is heard frequently in recital and oratorio, Mr. Earnest 
is a general favorite. 

The tenor is also his own manager, and has every right 
to feel proud of the fact that he has been able to secure 
so many excellent engagements 

A fey >f Mr. Earnest’s press notices testify to the ap- 
prec.ation of his work 

Mr. Earnest} the 
its quality of 
numbers were 


soloist at the Sixth U. P 


tenor f the juarte has a voice 


striking it 
sweetness and case of vanagement His 
admirably selected and beautifully sung.—Cincinnati 
Commercial 


Earnest was 


The singing of Mr 


remarkably 


nuch appreciated—he 
his rendering of “Con 
Herald 


sweet tenor voice, and 


the Garden, Maud,” was very fine Lexington 


Mr. Earnest, tenor, has a voice of beautiful quality, possessing 


breadth, resonance and power and still possessing that rare ter 
derness which is seldom found among the 


burgh Leader 


tenors of today Pitts 


Mr. Earnest in “Comfort Ye My People” won instant attention 
with his clear enunciation, and at the end of the aria, “Every Val 
ley Shall Be Exalted,” was greeted with 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star 


oe 


tumultuous applause 


In Mr. Earnest, Wooster has heard the most finished tenor that 
tas appeared here in Many years, without an exception, Surpa*s 
ing all the tenor soloists that have appeared in the Chapel.—Woo 
ter (Ohio) Daily Reoubliean. 

Mr. Earnest’s singing was a revelation to his hearers i 
himself a master, in whom technical «kill 


He prove: 
imaginative force an‘ 
rare artistic insight were marvelously combined with a magnificent 
tenor voice.—Lonisville (Ky.) Times 


A great delight it was to listen to a tenor voice which is as 


pure and clear as the one possessed by Walter Earnest: it i« lyr 


in quality but contains the necessary dramatic qualifications to ren 


der the most difficult arias in a perfect, artistic manner Nashville 


(Tenn.) Tennesseean. ( Advertisement.) 


From time to time instructive recitals are given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York (Kat 
S. Chittenden, dean), when the students hear new works, 
or such a specialty as that of Miss Pelton-Jones, Decem 
ber 10, at noon, with her harpsichord. It was an excep 
tional opportunity to hear this rare instrument; there art 
probably not over a half dozen such instuments in the 
country. Miss Pelton-Jones played a delightful program 
including pieces of the pre-Bach period, Bach, Scarlatti 
giving the present day hearer an opportunity to hear how 
these pieces sounded when played during the life of th 
early composers. 
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The possession of the 
world’s best is none 
too good for anyone 
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whether you play, sing, 
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time's service and en- 
joyment. Hence, in 
the choice of a piano, 
do not consider the 
claims of any that must 
acknowledge a “‘supe- 
rior. The Stemway 
Piano has no equal 

it is in a class all its 
own. With its pur- 
chase goes the assur- 
ance that you own the 
world’s leading piano. 
This assurance and 
satisfaction is well 
worth the slightly 
higher cost of the 
Steinway. 
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Josef Hofmann Chopin Recital. 


rn 


Tuesday, Dx 


(} n 


opin 


recital in Carnegie Hall, 
ember 9, again demonstrated 
f adding extra notes to the 
well play according to the 
Chopin’s works are 


Perhaps 


and his physical craving for 
s busy gets the better of his 
m to bring his unemployed 
not wanted by the 
limpid and delicate passage 
off on a voyage 
bass and 
ter whose roar completely 
And why was that 


they are 


1 will start 


depth f the 


yr register towards the end 
exaggerated prominence 
e upper part, was absolutely 
knew what to listen for? 
sef Hofmann seems unable 
scriminate applause of the 
voice of the few who cen- 
have a profound ad 

und delightful art. 
understood the piano and 
would have resented the 


the pianist made to his 


that the throng of ad 
piano at the close of the 
is highly elated if the pianist 
But even if the gen- 

f Chopin revision and 

ned from Chopin in all his 
the testimony of Shake 

that the censure of the one 


f a whole theater 
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C major. 
C minor. 
These were supplemented by a number of various com- 
positions, also by Chopin. 


MOSCOW HONORS MEMORY 
OF PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Twentieth Anniversary of Composer's Death 
Observed Throughout Russia by Performances 
of His Compositions—Church Services Also 
Held—Wagner’s Centenary Not Overlooked 
in the Realm of the Czar—Scriabin 
Presents New Works at His 
Own Concert. 


Arbotte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, Russia’ November 18, 1913. 








On November 7 (October 25, Russian calendar) there 
occurred the twentieth anniversary of Tschaikowsky’s 
death, the day when all musical Russia mourns the loss 
On this day church services 
were held in Moscow with cantatas of sacred music, com- 
posed by Tschaikowsky and sung by prominent artists and 
select choirs, The same was done in St. Petersburg and 
in the larger towns of our vast empire. Most of the musi- 
cal societies and musical institutions celebrated this anni- 
versary of Tschaikowsky’s death by performing his com 
Although a great number of concerts of this 
kind already have been given, there still remain many more 
of these celebrations to be held in the Russian composer's 


memory. 


of the beloved composer. 


positions. 


nner 
The “Pathetique” symphony of Tschaikowsky was per 
formed on November 8, under Em. Cooper, at the second 
symphony concert of the Imperial Russian Musical So- 
ciety. This fiery, impassioned conductor and valuable mu- 
sician illustrated the work in a new light; the symphony 
was played with great spontaneity and effect, but the de 
tails were not clearly enough worked out. The chief at- 
traction of the evening was the soloist, Serge Ivanowitsh 
Taneiew, who performed Tschaikowsky’s piano fantasy, 
op. 56. Being a friend of Tschaikowsky’s, a remarkable 
pianist and highly cultured musician at the same time, he 
gave a magnificent rendition of this work. 
nere 
The Philharmonic also paid tribute to Tschaikowsky’s 


genius; they invited to conduct their first symphony con 





cert, Vassili Safonow. The “Pathetique” was again on 
the program and this did not weary the audience, as it 
was finely performed. The soloist was Efram Zimbalist, 
an illustrious pupil of Prof. L. Auer. After winning 
brilliant triumphs the world over, Zimbalist had the pleas- 
ure of being also highly praised in his own country. 


neuer 


All these performances, given in memory of the be- 
loved composer, left a profound impression on the audi- 
ence not only because it reminded all of the mourzaful 
loss, but also on account of the magnificent rendering of 
Tschaikowsky’s compositions. 


In the field of chamber music the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Tschaikowsky’s death was celebrated also by a 
series of performances. The Moscow Trio, David Shor 
(pianist), D. Krein (violinist), R. Ehrlich (cellist), exist- 
ing about twenty years, has attained a perfect tone bal- 
ance in ensemble playing. They performed Tschaikow- 
sky’s trio A moll, op. 50, entitled, “A la memoire d'un 
grande artiste,” composed soon after the death of Nicolai 
Rubinstein, a great friend of his, a remarkable musician 
and man, who introduced musical culture to Moscow and 
Russia. The executants of the trio had known Tschai- 
kowsky. No wonder, then, that the performance was of 
the most sincere nature. 


A few days afterward the same trio in A moll, op. 50, was 
performed by Vassili Safonow, Efram Zimbalist and Bel- 
looussow. 

Zimbalist, the violin virtuoso, is well known and 
much admired in America, so it is only necessary t» 
add that he was highly appreciated in Moscow and re- 
ceived a large measure of the ovations. Bellooussow, a 
young Russian cellist with a beautiful tone, is a highly 
gifted musician. The two young artists, led by the gray 
haired and experienced pianist, Safonow, rendered the 
work in a way that produced a strong impression. 


RnRre 


Let us now pass over to Wagner's celebrations held on 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. Serge Vassilenko 
devoted the whole program of his first Sunday afternoon 
to Wagner. 

RRR 


The first symphony concert of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society, conducted by Em. Cooper, consisted 
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IN MEMORY OF THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TSCHAIKOWSKY’S DEATH. 
Sacred services were held on November 7 at the Russian composer's tomb, near his monument, in the cemetery at St. Petersburg. 
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also of Wagner's compositions. Wagner's “Lieder,” with 
the accompaniment of the orchestra (arranged by Gustav 
Mahler), were admirably sung by Mme. Balanowska, an 
artist of the Imperial Opera House. 
nar 

Alexander Scriabin (a hypermodern composer) re- 
cently gave a program of his own compositions. A so- 
nata and several miniature piano pieces were performed 
for the first time. He used in them harmonizations of 
quite a new type, following the path he elected in his “Pro- 
metheus,” or “Poeme du feu,” for orchestra, piano and 
chorus. The newly improvised sonata, he performed on 
his “klavierabend,” bears.the stamp of his new style from 
its first phrase. There are moments of terror and mys- 
ticism! This composition, performed 
by the composer himself, could not 
but leave a_ strong impression! 
Striabin has his followers and his 
enthusiastic admirers, also enemies 
Time alone can decide the true value 
of his work as a composer and jus- 
tify his new beliefs. 


Moscow was visited by the famous 
Paris Quartet of the Société dcs 
Instruments Anciens, consisting of 
Maurice Hewitt (quintote), Henri 
Casadesus (viole d'amour), Marcel 
Casadesus (viole de gambe), Maurice 
Devilliers (basse), and Regina Pa- 
torni (cembalo). It was a great 
pleasure to hear pieces of the old 
style by French, German and Italian 
masters, 


Wanda Landowska, the illustrious 
performer of Bach, Handel, Mozart 
and other old masters, 
Moscow and charmed the 
by her playing on the clavier and 
piano. At one of her concerts she 
had Mme. Neshdanowa, soprano of 
the Imperial Opera House, for her 
partner, They had old French songs 
on their program. Dainty modesty 
Dainty modesty and delicate tracery were in the 
whole performance! 


came to 


audience 


whole 
E:ten von Trmpesont. 





Malkin Music School Recital. 


Manfred Malkin may look with pardonable pride on 
the early good results obtained by his staff, as exhibited 
in the regular Sunday afternoon recitals at this new insti- 
tution in New York. In three months matters 
shaped themselves, thanks to his guiding hand and his 
able faculty, in such fashion that the pupils’ recitals are 
truly enjoyable affairs. December 7 saw a large audience 
gathered to hear a concert of piano, violin, cello, vocal and 
ensemble music, performed by talented young people of 
all ages and both sexes, with the addition of a concerto 
for piano, played as closing number by Ada Becker, of 
the faculty. 

Good ensemble, replete with color, marked the trio by 
Beethoven, played by Miss Brownell, Mr. Roberoff and 
Mr. Tucker. Fine rhythm and clear technic were in Mor 
ton Paul’s playing of the Seitz violin concerto. There 
were beautiful singing tone and poetic interpretation in 
the playing of cellist Tucker. J. Robiroff is a very tal- 
ented violinist, with temperament and good intonation. 
Olive Archer sang songs by modern and classic composers 
in a remarkable voice, at once large and expressive; she 
showed good schooling. J. Rittenband’s mastery of the 
violin is such that he made much of the Wieniawski con- 
certo. Of Miss Becker much has been printed; enough 
that on this occasion she fairly outdid herself in her play- 
ing of the Grieg concerto; she has a surprising technic, 
and plays with understanding and intellectual apprecia- 
tion. 


have 


Tribute to Lapierre. 


In the Duluth News-Tribune appears the’ following 
tribute to Gabriel Lapierre, pianist and accompanist, who 
is on tour with Mme. Melba, Jan Kubelik and Edmund 
Burke: 

The soloists had a gifted associate in Gabriel Lapierre at the 
piano who, by the way, has coached a score of famous stars, in- 
cluding Sybil Sanderson, Mary Garden, Rouwsseliere, Verdier and 
Albert Quesnel. (Advertisement.) 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
DELIGHTS DETROITERS. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Players Warmly Welcomed— Yvonne 
de Treville Soloist with Visiting Orchestra — Tuesday 
Musicale Presents Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell 
in a Lecture-Recital. 
Mich., December 1913. 
Wednesday evening, November 26, the second concert 
of the Orchestral Association was given by the Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor 
The orchestra was heard here last season and made such 


Detroit, 


an impression that it was this year included in the orches 


rSCHAIKOWSKY’'S 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
last 
If the enthusiasm manifested is any 
criterion, then. Dr. Kunwald excellent 
tion may be assured that they have made a deep and last- 
That charm- 


ing soprano, Yvonne de Treville, who is both vocally and 


tral series Several numbers played year were r 
peated by request 
and his organiza 


ing impression upon Detroit music lovers. 


personally popular here, was the assisting artist and cap 
usual, 
n-ne 


November 25, 


tivated her audience as 

Tuesday evening, Eleanor Hazzard Pe 
cock, soprano, gave a recital at the Church of Our Father, 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. It was her first 
appearance since her return from Europe and her work 
fully justified all that has been said of it. Always the 
possessor of a voice of unusual beauty, Mrs. Peocock has 
been an earnest student and has made great strides in the 
Her pro 
repre 


gaining of poise and understanding of her art 
gram was a taxing one, and catholic in selection 
senting all schools and nationalities. Five American com- 
posers were honored by a place on her program: Busch, 
Rogers, MacDowell, Campbell-Tipton and Woodman. Mrs 
Peocock had the assistance of Lilje Gulbransen Moore at 
thé piano. 
ane 

Saturday evening, November 29, the Tuesday Musicale 
presented to its members and friends, Mrs. Edward A. 
MacDowell in a lecture recital on “MacDowell and His 
Ideals,” ... the Cass Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
The lecture 18 one of peculiar interest, as it tells of the 
work at Peterboro, while beautiful stereopticon views of 
Peterboro and the pageant brings to the mind most vividly 
the personality and ideals of this man who helped so much 
to win recognition for the American composer. During 
the evening Mrs. MacDowell played a number of her hus 
band’s compositions, which were used for the music of 
the pageant and added “The Eagle” and “To a Water 
Lily,” by request. 

es 

Tuesday morning, December 2, at the Century Building 
the third concert of the Tuesday Musicale was given at 
10:30 o'clock. Edith Larrowe played ballade in G minor, 
Chopin; Louise Allen Lyon sang “Dich theure Halle,” 


Wagner; Helen Burr-Brand, harpist, played Berceuse 
Hasselmans), “Fleurette” (Rogers), “To a Wild Rose” 
(MacDowell); Mrs. Maurice Macfarlane sang “Idyls of 
the South Sea,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman: and the 
program closed with trio, op. 34, Chaminade, for piano, 
and cello, played by Margaret May 
Leggett-Abel and Emma McDonald 


bers were well rendered, especial mention should be mad: 


Mannebach, 
While all the num 


viclin 


of Mrs. Macfarlane’s singing of the Cadman cycle, as it 


rare artistic merit Mrs. M. D. Silver ably as 


sisted at the piano 


was of 


Rene 


December 2, ard 


Eleanor Haz 
Make Believe,” ai 
Father. All 


song and 


Tuesday evening 
ck gave an “Hou 


in the t! 


Land of 
Church of Our 
were vastly entertained by 


present 


story by this versatile woman. It was 


difficult to 


believe that just a week 


in the same place this appar 
are fre iid had given a 


This 


management 


vus recital of high merit 
neert was under tl 
Tames Devoe 
2 ne 
hursday afternoon, December 4 
Chaminade Quartet gave a pro 
Christmas carols for the 
I'wentieth Century Club. Th« 
f Mrs. Frederic W. Brown, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford, Mrs 
Charles A Jennie M 
Stoddard illness of 
Mrs. Brown, her place in the 
was take Mrs 
Mrs. Sheld 


it and 


gram of 
quartet 


Parker and 
Owing to the 


quartet 


ira tten 

Tennre M. Sropparp 
Paderewski Angry Again. 
ul twilight of 
Wednesd 


greatest 


litorium 


living t ts, Dec 1 ‘ ter ! ' ' 


musica 
with 
elbowed 

Above th ul 


losing numbers fingers 


lightly as the brush of vutterfly’s 
arked raucously 


Pad 


nts!" whic 


from without the cries of hawkers, w! 
‘Last 


and 


chance to get a picture of the great roosky ! 


“Notes on Choppin by the artist, 10 c 


proved to be nothing more than the usual program: 


printed for the Symphony Orchestra, containing a brief 


description of each number of the program 


From the first entrance of the pianist, funereally pall 
lank 
of pale locks, to the sensational ovation 
finale of the 


in the gloom, of limb and crowned with an aures 


which became i 


program, the entire evening was flavors 
highly with the spectacular 

To this effect 
small degree. Ti 


ment, 


Paderewski himself contributed in n 


those who admire excessive 
and irritable W 

nt his cuffs, or e! 
When acrov 


of late comers poured in after the first number and 


tempera 


satisfactorily nervous 


he was 
not playing he was constantly fingering 
his hands were writhing about each other 
pelled a delay in the program, he shot about the hal 
glances of 

As he was concluding the 


malevolence 

Chopin sonata, someon 
the gallery was guilty of a noise like the dropping of 
book. The artist 
hurled in the 
which, if it could have killed, 
the spot 


started as if he had been stabbed and 


direction of the lo 


vic ous 


ffender a 


ild have slaim him 


“I have a heartrending scene in my new drama.’ 

“How now?” 

“The heroine is in such reduced circumstances that 
has to cook the canary.” 

Sad, sad.” 

“But the worst is yet to come She has to build 


fire with the rubber plant.”—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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“There are plenty of men and women who can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can 
work the miracle Maud Powell can."" 


From an Editorial in ‘The Portions Oregonian” 
ef January 17, 191 
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FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH 
PASSES UNIQUE EXAMINATION 


Well Known Cellist Stopped by Austrian Custom House 
Officers and Forced to Prove His Ownership 
of Cello by Playing. 


During the summer of 1910 Frederick Preston Search 
spent several weeks in Mittenwald, which is located in the 
Bavarian Highlands to the south of Munich. Mittenwald 
is well known as a village in which musical instruments, 
especially string instruments, are made. Several centuries 
ago, when the village was passing through a severe famine, 
name of Klotz, started the 
that day Mittenwald has 
Klotz is said to have 


one of the townsmen, by the 
iolin making industry and since 
heen in a very flourishing condit‘on 
been a pupil of Stradivarius and many of the violins which 
At the present time n arly 
makers by 


he made have become famous. 


violin 


all the inhabitants of Mittenwald are 
trade. It is true that in the summer time some of the men 
are interested in farming, but in the winter every man, 


woman and child is connected with the violin making 
industry. 

Mr. Search enjoyed his stay at Mittenwald, and had at 
his disposal a beautiful little villa surrounded by an at 
tractive flower garden. He always has his own famous 
Italian cello with him on all of his travels, throughout the 
welve months of the year; and when he would take his 
instrument from the case, the people and summer visitors 
at Mittenwald would gather in large groups at the gate 
of his villa and listen by the hour to his playing. He had 
unannounced, but the news of his arrival soon 
spread and in the evenings many of the villagers would 
come to hear him play and some of the makers often 
brought him one of their best cellos, in order to hear it 
played by an artist. It was with great regret that Mr 


Search parted from this interesting people with whom he 
I g 


come there 


had come into contact. 
Mittenwald has never been reached by the railroad and 
Innsbruck the only 
Search made this 
south a 


mountains to go to 
stawe-coach Mr 


in crossing the 
communication is by 
above in the 
stationed, at the dividing line 
Here the stage was stopped and 


journey and high mountains to the 
custom house is between 
Bavaria and the Tyrol 


the Austrian officers: examined the baggage of all the pas 


sengers. When they saw the cello trunk strapped high 
above, on top of the coach, they wished to know to whom 
it belonged Mr. Search proclaimed himself to be the 


but the officers were rather suspicious of him, for 
and he did 


owner ; 
he was dressed in mountain climbing costume 
not seem to be one of the meek eyed and long haired mu 
had been accustomed. They asked 


and he was so much 


sicians to whom they 
Mr. Search if he could play this cello, 
such a question and at their suspicious glances 
officer's face 


amused at 
that he could not restrain laughing in the 
The latter high dignitary was much offended by this and 
thought that surely he had a very dangerous character on 
hand, who was smuggling a cello from Mittenwald into the 
held until Mr. 


Tyrol; so he ordered the stage coach to be 
Search could take his cello from the case and proclaim 
himself the real owner by his playing. Mr. Search or 


and, seated upon the platform 
he played one of his miost 

The officer 
he had mad>, 


dered a chair to be brought; 
in front of the custom office, 
dashing and brilliant short concert numbers. 
was much embarrassed by the great mistake 
but he was brushed into the background by the enthusiastic 
passengers of the stage coach who were surprised and de 
lighted to find an artist in their midst. They applauded 
vigorously, and demanded some encores. Mr. Search en 
joyed the novel situation to the utmost and played several 
other nu men at the customs 


mbers for the tourists and 


house. At the conclusion the cello was packed away once 
more and strapped on top, and with a loud crack of the 
whip the stage started down the other side of the moun- 
tains into the Austrian Tyrol. 


Mildred Dilling, the talented young harpist, who has re- 
ated much discussion in musical circles where she has ap- 
peared, because of her exceptional playing, is continually 
scoring additional successes at her numerous concerts. The 
public and press alike have expressed their high esteem 
for her on each occasion, a sample of which will be noted 
in the following press criticisms culled from two prominent 





newspapers: 

Che one who seemed to please the audience most was Miss Dilling 
She played with a sincere simplicity that lent con- 
siderable beauty to the music. Her solo of Irish airs aroused much 
applause and won an encore, which plainly was more than the 
modest young woman had expected.—New York Herald, April 28, 


1913. 


with her harp. 





. Miss Dilling proved beyond the question of a doubt that she is 
well deserving of all the praise that has been heaped upon her. 
She is an artist in every sense of the word, and after hearing her 
yesterday the present writer does not hesitate in saying that she is 
eminently entitled to stand in the front rank of harp virtuosi. 

It was only a few short years ago that Mildred Dilling began 
in this city, under the tutelage of 
instinct and a 


the study of her instrument 
Louise Schel!schmidt-Kochne. <A 
special adaptitude for the harp soon developed themselves and today 
the results of careful training and conscientious study are manifest 
in the work that Mildred Dilling is doing. During her student 
days in New York she distinguished herself to such a degree that 
she won the unstinted praise of critics who must necessarily be 
stern in their attitude toward musicianship in every form. Later 
in Europe she excited to expressions of approval men who stand 
supreme as masters of the instrument. And now she comes home, 
covered with glory, and proves by action that she is an artist and 
one who has a brilliant future before her. 

The numbers which she played yesterday were admirably choren. 
They served to set forth the many qualities which must be included 
in harp interpretation. Fine feeling and well balanced musical 
sense were evident in everything she did, and surely there was no 
lack of technical finesse in the playing of that varied program. 

Her first group was distinguished by a delicacy of touch that 
brought forth a sweetly singing tone and a rhythm that reminded 
me of that velvety purring secured by Viadmir de 
Pacnmann in his execution of a Chopin nocturne. This, to the ear 
rightly attuned to harp playing, must be the acme of technic, for 
this smoothness of touch is not gained by any haphazard 
method and since it is this very smoothness that appeals most 
forcibly to the auditor, it is evidently worthy of commendation. 
The big number rendered by Miss Dilling was the prelude and 
dance of Tournier’s “Feerie,” which, judged from the same stand- 
irds that might be applied to a similar composition for piano, 
offers a variety of complexities that demand skilled and careful 
treatment. Miss Dilling made of it a beautiful exhibition of brilliant 
marked by fire and intricate color weaving. A well defined 
work, and this is supple- 
—Indianapolis Star 
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Realism. 


{ With up to date literature.) 


apologies to the protagonists of 
The dawn comes up like a“scrubwoman 
Bearing her pail of suds, 
To scrub the floor of the dusty East 
While the Sun puts on his duds, 
\nd Time, the porter old and gray, 
Carries the jools of Night away. 
The birds like muted fiddle; cheep, 
Now somewhat sharp, now flat, 
The winds they gumshoe, sneak and creep 
This way and that and that, 
And Morning tangoes over the hill 
As quick as the landlord with his bill. 
—New York Evening Sun. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S FIRST 
CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 


Soloists and Chorus Provide Rare Enjoyment to Distinguished 
Audience at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


According to the policy of the Rubinstein Club of New 
York (Mrs. William Rogers-Chapman. president), lesser 
known artists are to be featured with those more widely 
known at its concerts during the seasor. Roberta Beatty 
and Maurice Warner, the young contralto and violinist, 
appeared with Emilio de Gogorza, the Spanish baritone, 
on the program of the first concert of its twenty-seventh 
season, Held in the grand ball room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, Tuesday evening, December 9. 

Roberta Beatty, one of the Rubinstein Club members, is 
being prepared for grand opera by the New York teacher, 
Esperanza Garrigue. Last spring Miss Beatty sang at the 
annual White Breakfast of the club and at that time was 
warmly received. During the fall she was one of the solo- 
ists at the Maine Music Festival, where she also created 
a favorable impression. Her voice is a pure, rich contral 
to, which she controls exceedingly well. Her interpreta- 
tion of the Gounod aria, “O Ma Lyre Immortelle,” from 
“Sapho,” -which gave evidence of dramatic ability, was 
warmly received and an encore demanded, 

Maurice Warner, in the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and “The Witches’ Dance” (Paganini-Kreisler), 
gave evidence of talent, and was likewise recalled. 

Emilio de Gogorza sang the following numbers: “Arioso 
promesse de mon avenir” (Massenet), “J'ai pleure en 
reve” (Hite), “La maja dolorosa” (first time) (Granadas), 
“Canto del presidiario” (Alvarez), “El celoso” (Alvarez), 
“To Anthea” (Hatton), “Sally in Our Alley” (17th cen- 
tury), “Uncle Rome” (Homer), “Invictus” (Hahn). 

The baritone was in especially fine voice and to make 
mention of the hearty indorsement of every number seems 
almost superfluous. 

Emma Eames, in private life Mme. de Gogorza, was the 
guest of honor of the evening and during the intermission 
shared the honors with her husband in the Chapman box 

The Rubinstein Chorus of about 150 voices gave these 
numbers: “Dance of the Leaves” (Warner), “The Sweet 
o’ the Year” (Salter), “Longing” (first time) (Berger), 
“Underneath the Trees” (first time) (Newton), “Man“o 
line” (Debussy, arranged by Spross), “When the Roses 
B'oom” (in German) (Reichardt), “Chit, Chat” (old 
English, arrang-d by Alfred Moffatt), “Holy Christmas 
Night” (Laseen), “The Fairies’ Revel” (first time) Ber 
wald), “Phyllis” (James), “Lullaby” (James), and “Un- 
fold, ye Portals,” from Gounod’s “The Redemption” (with 
arrangement by Ross Hilton). These were sung under 
William Rogers-Chapman’s direction with fine balance of 
tone, admirable enunciation, good shading and splendid 
effects. Newton's “Underneath the Trees,” with its pleas 
ing swinging rhythm and the old English “Chit, Chat” had 
to be repeated. 

The incidental solos for soprano, in Lassen’s “Holy 
Christmas Night” and W. Berwald’s “The Fairies’ Revel” 
were well delivered by the sopranos, Lutie Humbert Fech: 
heimer and Florence Otis Anderson, members of the club, 
Louis S. Dressler played the organ accompaniments. M 
Du Pont accompanied Mr. Gogorza's numbers and Bidker 
Leste the remaining. 


° eee . aa . 
Italian Violinist Will Visit America. 

Arrigo Serato, now a resident of Berlin, is said to be 
highly esteemed there by all music lovers, not alone for 
his musicianship, but also for his original and distin- 
guished art. 

This violinist is to be heard in America next fall 

Young Serato, a native of Bologna, Italy, where he was 
born in 1877, comes of a well known family of musicians 
His father was a cellist and conservatory professor. Se- 
rato’s first teacher was F. Sarti. His first public appear- 
ance, made when very young, met with success. 

This young Italian is said to ave approached the spirit 
of German music and to have compassed all the mysteries 
of Beethoven, Bach and Brahms, thanks to intense. inces- 
sant study. Exquisite spontaneity, certainty in playing, 
forceful temperament evinced by his interpretation, re- 
markable execution, particularly of Beethoven, are report 
ed characteristics of this violinist 

German end English music critics comment as follows 
on this playing: 

Arrigo Serato achieved an extraordinary success in his concert 
This success was justified, as he proved bh mself a violinist of the 
very first rank im the concertos by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
it is astounding how this Italian artist grasped the meaning of 
German music, how in his playing strength and gentleness com 
bine, and how in the most forcible expression the highest beauty 
of tone is not for a moment neglected His interpretation of the 
first movements of the Beethoven concerto and the two last of the 
Rrahms concerto was grand and powerful. These movements 
seemed to be the climax of Serato’s masteriy performances—they 
were absolutely perfect.—Berlin Allegemeine M usikzeitung 


Also those who watched the rising of Arrigo Serato in the last 
years myst have been surprieed by the result of his last concert. 


It is astonishing to see how his highly talented Italian has entered 
into the spirit of German music. Great beauty of tone, deep 
seriousness and mature ability produce a unique combination 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


Arrigo Serato’s way of playing gives pure pleasure. He appears 
to have made a special study of the German masters and by not 
subduing his ardent temperament for the supposed style he injures 
neither the old nor the modern composers.—Berliner Lokalanzeiger 


An artist who appears before the public with the violin concertos 
by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, and therefore from the begin 
ning renounces to show the side of the virtuoso, must necessarily 
excite unusual interest. And Arrigo Serato amply fulfilled all 
expectations. His art of grasping the particular style of cach piece 
and render it accordingly, is unsurpassed.—Die Post. 


The violinist, Arrigo Serato, had on his program only works by 
German composers; for which we owe the Italian artist a debt of 
gratitude. He played Bach's concerto in E with a firm tone and 
strong rhythm, and his entire performance—also in the Beethoven 
and Brahms concertos—gave proof of great musical maturity. H« 
does not push his extraordinary technical skill into the foreground, 
but keeps it in his subordination to the musical idea. His noble 
and impressive playing brought him great applause.—-Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung 


It was a real joy to listen to Arrigo Serato’s playing. Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms were on the program. There is no flaw in 
this eminent artist's tone or technic. I know no German violin’st 
who could play the E majer concerto by Bach in a simpler 
straighter, stronger and more virile way than he. The Beethoven 
sual was almost packed and applause was loud and sincere.--Vos 
swsche Zeitung 


Mr. Serato is one of the most remarkable violinists we 
have heard for a long time. He has a wonderful fluent technic 
this almost goes without saying-—but in addition he reveals himself 
as an artist with temperament, and in his performance of Wieniaw 
ski's concerto he not only displayed brilliancy of execution, but 
also great feeling and excellent style.—-Morning Post, London 


The supply of violinists may be said to equal demand, but there 
will always be a welcome for an artist of Arrigo Serato’s caliber. 
He was introduced te Londoners by Mr. Busoni at a violin and 
piano recital on Tuesday afternoon at Bechstein Hall, and speedily 
ingratiated himself with his audience. A particular charm of Mr 
Serato’s playing is the peculiarly rich quality of the tone he pro 
duces from his violin, and this, combined with technic that never 
gives rise to the sense of anxiety on the part of the listener, make 


his performances most enjoyable.—The Referee 


\t the Bechstein Hall yesterday afternoon Arrigo Serato mack 
bis first appearance in London. He is a violinist of exceptional 
talent and commanding musical abilities. His tone is big and 
pleasing in quality, especially in cantabile passages. He has a'so 


brilliant technic and a refreshing virility and energy. Daily News 


The lucky chance that brought him yesterday was h 
debut of an Italian violinist named Arrigo Serato, who, supported 
by tusoni, made his first appearance at Bechstein Hall. He 
scored an rndemable success. He has brilliant technic 

played vesterday with « much ardor and «pirit that 


ok his audience by Daily Graphic 


On this occasion it was a violinist, im the 

Arrigo Serato who might reasonably appropriat the fam 

phrase of Casar—Veni, vidi, vic fer he came to this country only 
a few days ago, appeared at the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday, won 
the praises of all critics Wednesday; on Thursday he played 
at Sydenham, and on Friday departed for Germany. In these days 
we expect every violinist to have gained a complete command of 
the technic of his instrument before appearing in public; but 
absolute purity of intonation and full of are other things, and 
far beyond these is the interpretative power which seizes on the 
meaning of the music and conveys it to the hearers All these 
factors Signor Serato possesses in a remarkable degree. Hence 
his playing of Mozart's concerto in FE flat was pure delight, and 
the audience was very emphatic in its expression of appreciation 
and recalled the artist several times.—Sydenham Orchestral Society 


( Advertisement.) 


Malkin Music School Recital. 

The usual Sunday afternoon musica‘'e at the Malkin Mu 
sic School, of New York, December 14, had an interestinz 
program, heard by a large and friendly audience. Master 
Gunsfried (Volpe’s pupil) played Seitz’s second concerto 
with clarity and good effect, showing careful study. Miss 
Bieber, with Mr. Malkin at a second piano, gave a very 
sympathetic and intelligent interpretation of the Chopin 
concerto in F minor and was warmly applauded. Mr 
Volpe’s masterly teaching, which is bringing such fine re 
sults at the Malkin Music School, was further displayed 
in the performance of young Rittenband, who played in 
musicianly manner, with well controlléd execution and 
warmth of tone. Morton Knafel showed absolute com 
mand of piano playing in Liszt's “Liebestraum” and a 
Chopin etude, coupled with clear phrasing. Eleanor Vieh 
meister was to have played the Chopin impromptu-fant2sia, 
but iliness prevented. This was regretted, for she is a very 


pleasing pianist. The most conspicuous feature of the af- 


fair was the singing of Maestro Floridia’s artist-pupil, Ma 
rie Volpé, who sang “Der Wandere-.” Brahms: “Aria,” 
Gluck; “Zueignung,” Strauss, and “Erlkénig,” Schubert. 
Mme. Volpé sang well, displaying a voice of unusual flexi- 
bility, and of rich quality. She expects soon to give a re- 
cital at Acolian Hall. 
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They are on the way—Christmas and “The Mes- 
siah.” 

—_—-o— 

You can lead a musician to a concert, but you 
can’t make him pay. 

ee ns 

Andreas Dippel sailed for Europe, Tuesday of this 

week, on the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 
— Oe 

One of America’s greatest railroads skips divi- 
dends. Is this another blow to the American com 
poser ? 

ag 

Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Barbarina,”’ has been 
given successfully at Duesseldorf, and soon is to be 
produced at Leipsic. 

—_—o-—_——_ 

Covent Garden is making elaborate prepara- 
tions for the London premiere of “Parsifal,” 
which is to occur on February 2. 

ey eee 

“Apartment House Music in All the Keys” head 
lines a local newspaper. We always had an idea 
that apartment house music is in flats only. 

cea Cae 

According to advices from the Musica. Covu- 
rteER’s Berlin office, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
has conferred upon Eugen d’Albert the title of 


‘“‘Hofrat.” 


a 
—_ 
? 


A new German generator for sending wireless 








messages produces between 50,000 and 60,000 
oscillations per second and “causes a fine musica! 
note to be heard at receiving stations.” Why not 
send some of the oscillations to singers who never 
produce a fine musical note? 
—* 
Sympathy is extended to Thuel Burnham, who 
will be prevented from touring America this winter 
because of illness. Mr. Burnham had more than 
fifty dates closed, including several appearances with 
the Kneisel Quartet, a recital in New York and an 
appearance with the Pcople’s Symphony Orchestra. 
e 
For his second New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, January 11, Harold Bauer has 
prepared a program that is quite unique, consisting 
as it does solely of dance music. Among the 
features will be the Beethoven minuet, a Chopin 
tarantelle, a fandango of Granados and the Hun- 
garian dance of Brahms. There will be eleven num- 





bers in all. 
« 2 EEE 


Dr. William C. Carl, the eminent American or- 
ganist, draws attention to a new symphony for 
organ and orchestra completed by Alexandre Guil 
mant, the French organist-composer, just prior to 
his death. This symphony has never been per 
formed in America, and only once in Paris at a 
Lamoureux concert. Dr. Carl justly feels that the 
work should be heard in this country, as he declare 
it to be a great creation. 

—— 

Newspaper reports of the appearances of Helen 
Stanley with the National Opera Company of 
Canada show that this artist is one of the most 
popular members of that organization. One of her 
most important creations is that of Salome in 
“Herodiade,” and at the performance of this opera 
in Montreal on November 27, when she appeared, 
all box office records of the Canadian company were 
said to have been broken, 


OS 

\rthur M. Abell, Berlin representative of the 
Musica Courter, says that Carl Robert Blum, the 
well known Berlin musical historian and theo- 
retician, has written an interesting work entitled 
“Das moderne Tonsystem in seiner erweiterten und 
vervolikomneten Gestaltung,” which has aroused 
great interest among musicians because of the new 
ideas it contains. Blum has established the fact that 
a third key, between the major and the minor, ex- 
ists, and he has also proven that it is possible to 
express emotions not contained in either the major 
or minor keys, taken individually. He calls it “Das 
dritte Tongeschlecht,” and the manner in which he 
demonstrates its existence is highly interesting. At 


the request of Geheimrat Kretschmar, Blum deliy- 

ered a lecture on his new tone system before the 

Music Historical Seminary of the Berlin University. 

The work, which is published by Ries & Erler, 1s 

recommended by Humperdinck, the brothers Schar- 

wenka, and many other musical notabilities. 
—_—_o—-———— 

Tschaikowsky’s memory was fittingly honored 
throughout Russia by the holding on November 7 
—the twentieth anniversary of the composer's 
death—of special services in the churches, while 
concert programs were devoted to compositions of 
Tschaikowsky. The Moscow letter on another 
page contains an interesting account of this im- 


portant event. 
——-@———— 


Harold Bauer has definitely laid plans for a con- 
cert tour that will take him around the world. After 
his present American tour, Mr. Bauer goes to 
Australia, and it will be more than a year before 
he will again be able to return to his home in Paris. 
It is understood that this distinguished pianist has 
received many applications for pupils, but he cannot 
consider any of them for the present, as there will 
be absolutely no time at his disposal to give lessons 
until the conclusion of his world tour. 

eeeets aici emmimgamee 

The popularity of the New York Philharmonic 
Society is not at all surprising in view of the fact 
that the playing of this organization is admirable, 
while Felix Leifels has shown himself to be a fear- 
less and capable manager. Mr. Leifels is deserving 
of much credit for the innovations he has introduced 
this season. The tours undertaken by the Philhar- 
monic have proved a success in the past, and will be 
even more of a success in the future, if we may 
judge by the excellent work of the orchestra and the 
appreciation shown it by the New York public. 

Dreamland Rink, in San Francisco, Cal., one of 
the largest halls in the country, was packed on the 
afternoon of December 14 on the occasion of the 
Melba-Kubelik concert, and many were unable te 
gain admission. A farewell concert has been an- 
nounced in San Francisco soon after Christmas. In 
San Diego these artists also drew a record audience, 
and at Los Angeles several hundred chairs had to be 
placed on the stage to accommodate the huge au- 
dience. Arrang:ments have been made for a fare- 
well appearance there on January 2. In the mean- 
time, Melba and Kubelik will enjoy a short but well 


earned vacation. 
ected 


The alleged true story of “La donna e mobile” a 
the premiere of Verdi's “Rigoletto” has just te 
told by an Italian journalist. Mirate, the famous 
tenor, who created the role of the Duke, observed 
at the first rehearsal that something was lacking 
in the fourth act and remarked as much to the com- 
poser. Verdi replied: “Yes, an aria is to be added 
here, but I will give it to you in due time.” Other 
rehearsals were held, but no aria was forthcoming. 
Finally Mirate became impatient. Verdi waited, 
however, until the first dress rehearsal; then he 
handed Mirate a manuscript containing the famous 
“La donna e mobile,” which he sang off at sight 
without any difficulty. After the rehearsal Verdi 
approached the tenor with the most serious mien, 
saying: “Mirate, you must give me your word of 
honor that you will neither sing, hum, play or 
whistle this tune outside of the theater.” Mirate 
swore, and then Verdi demanded an oath also from 
the entire orchestra personnel. At the premiere 
the famous melody created a sensation, as Verdi 
expected it would, and the following morning all 
Venice was whistling, singing, humming the tune 
which was soon to become the plague of Verdi's 
life. The composer knew his singer and he knew 
his public, and if he had not taken these precautions 
the whole town would have been singing “La 
donna e mobile” before the opera came out, and 
the greatest effect of the premiere would have been 


spoiled. 
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MUSICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE ON TOUR. 


Editor of Musical Courier Visits St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul—Hears Music 
in Those Cities—His Experiences and Comments. 


and Meets Musicians 


St. Louis, Mo., December 4, 1913. 

My first view of the well known Mississippi 
River was disappointing. I was breakfasting on 
the train from Omaha to St. Louis and we crossed 
a long bridge over a wide, yellow stream. “What 
river is that?” I asked the colored waiter. “Dat’s 
de Mississippi, sah,” he answered proudly, ‘de 
longest and broadest river in de world, sah.” It 
seemed to be the thickest, too, but I did not hurt 


the darkey’s feelings by mentioning the fact. 


St. Louis the Lively. 

St. Louis must have been founded before break- 
fast and something of the original hurry to get the 
place finished still is in the blood of its citizens. Not 
that St. Louis looks unfinished in any sense, but 
the activity there is incessant and one is made con- 
stantly to feel the town’s desire for expension into 
the proportions of a Chicago or a New York. St. 
Louis seems to grow while one watches. Each of 
its inhabitants is trying to put a block into the gen- 
eral structure and most of them succeed in doing 
so. Local patriotism and civic pride are as intense 
in St. Louis as one could possibly imagine. 

At the Hotel Jefferson an irascible tourist was 
complaining to the clerk about some trivial incon- 
venience and tactlessly blurted out: “What can one 
A tall 
lobby lounger stepped quickly to the :tranger’s side. 
“Look here, you,” cried the tall one, “vou shut your 
pesky mouth and if you open it again I'll put 
this St. fist you throat.” 
The fist in question had the general proportions of 
a small pumpkin, and the complainant suddenly be- 
came still and lost himself quickly in the crowd. 

My belief about the prebreakfast activity of St. 


expect of a backwoods town, anyhow?” 


Louis backwoods down 


Louis is based on the fact that the musicians began 
to telephone to Rene Devries and myself before 8 
o'clock in the morning and all desired appointments 
at once, as their lessons commenced at nine and 
lasted until seven in the evening. 

A meeting at Max Zach, con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, as 


noon was with 


modest, cultured and ambitious a musician as the 
tonal profession can show. He is in love with the 
city and with his work. “I used to think I felt 
contented in Boston, when I was connected with the 
orchestra there,” said Mr. Zach over the luncheon 
table, “but I feel rejuvenated since coming here. 
The people have been so kind, the support is so 
loyal, and my men are so eager that my work seems 
almost like play. Weare making big strides artistical- 
ly, but much remains to be done. More money is 
needed to give more concerts, hold more rehearsals, 
and insure the men sufficiently long contracts to ob- 
viate the necessity of their playing anywhere else 
than with our organization.” 

From orchestral talk we drifted to the subject of 
music generally, and Mr, Zach ventured opinions 
which showed him to be a sound adherent of the 
Bach-Beethoven-Brahms trinity as the permanent 
musical foundation. He likes modern French mu- 
sic for what it seeks to express. He admires Rich- 
ard Strauss. But he does not care for the later 
Schonberg, and frankly admits his inability to renk 
“cubism” and “impressionism'’s in music on the 
same high artistic plane as melody and spontaneous 
tonal beauty. 

Mr. Zach does not belong to that class of “actor 
conductors” whom Dr. Nordau has been flaving re- 
cently, and proof of the St. Louis leader’s sanity 
with the baton was afforded when he invited us to 
be present at a rehearsal of his orchestra. The 





Zach gestures are restrained, the Zach manner of 
addressing his men is polite and undemonstrative, 
and the Zach directions to them confine themseives 
solely to the music and its method of performance. 
He does not suggest fantastic “programs” to illus- 
trate music which speaks for itself, and seemingly 
knows how to get his men to play lyrically, dra- 
brilliantly without telling them tales 
Napoleon and the court of Louis XI\ 
I heard 


matically or 
about Venus, 
of the kind 
long ago at rehearsal. 
to his men, a fact which I deem worthy of mention, 
as most of our American orchestral rehearsals are 


from another conductor not 
Mr. Zach speaks English 


conducted in German 

Heard in the large empty spaces of the Odeon, 
no criticism of the orchestra’s work would be fair 
under such circumstances, even though there were 














MAX ZACH 


Conductor, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


snatches to admire in some of the details. No or 
chestra is able to do itself justice without the help 
of attention from an audience. The work rehearsed 
was Brahms’ D major symphony, in which [I liked 
the suave quality of the early part of the first move 
the Mr 


Zach strove so hard. He appeared to be working 


ment, and technical accuracy for which 
chiefly for absolute clarity in the presentation of 
the contrapuntal web and woof of the movem nt. 
The allegretto, seemingly easy, really offered many 
rhythmical twists and until they were ironed out to 
perfect smoothness Mr. Zach made his men repeat 
the tricky places again and again. Warm and virile 
was the performance of the finale, which showed 
only few occasions for admonitory baton raps from 
the leader. He kept his men hard at work for an 
hour on the entire symphony and they exhibited 
from start to finish. Some 
santock 
schedule, but other engagement unfortunately pre 
vented longer tarrying on my part. Mr. Zach was 
thanked for his courtesy in permitting an outsider 
to be present at such intimate communion between 


concentrated interest 


pieces by Granville were next on the 


conductor and men, and was assured that St. Louis 
made no mistake when the city’s symphonic welfar> 
was placed in his hands. 

Mr. Zach réceived his orchestral training under 
Gericke, whom he considers an ideal drillmaster. 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestra of today.” de- 
‘ared the St.-Louis conductor, “shows clearly the 
result of the Gericke regimen, and while this, that 
or the other leader impresses his individuality upon 
the body temporarily, the general unvarying meth- 


ods of its attack, execution and ensemble are those 
of good old Wilhelm Gericke, and the players pre 
serve them as imperishable traditions.” 

Mr. Zach pointed out with some pride that of th 
seventy-five men in his orchestra forty-three were 
born in this country, and of them twenty-nine first 
saw the light of day in St. Louis. That is a patri 
otic percentage which no other large orchestra in 
this country can equal. 
for 


I suspected some of Mr. Zach’s enthusiasm 


the orchestral prospects of St. Louis to be based 


chiefly upon loyalty. It is time for the city and its 


public to show something more liberal in the way 


The St. Louis Symphony society 1s 


f the 


of support 
enjoying its thirty-fourth season and the fifth « 
orchestra in its present form, and yet the great 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis, interested in 
all the big civic movements, did not endorse the St 
Louis Symphony Orchestra until the day after Mr 
Devries and I arrived there Che orchestra was 
made the subject for discussion at the weekly meet 
ing of the members’ conference committee of the 
Men's the 


Over two hundred members were present. 


Business League at Mercantile Club. 
(George 
W. Simmons, acting as chairman, made a short ad 
dress, his main point being that the orchestra is of 
great value as an advertisement for St. Louis, be 
ing “the only exportable demonstration of the city’s 
culture.” Others who addressed the meeting wer: 
Melville L. Wilkinson, Charles Wiggins, Joseph R 
Barroll (who dwelt particularly on the educational 
Faust. Mr. Zach 
his work and 
Pro 
longed applause testified to the conductor's popu 
larity After the 
olution instructing the executive committee of the 


value of the orchestra) and E. A 


also made a speech, dealing with 


the problems that must be met and solved 


with his hearers addresses a res 


Business Men's League to confer with the sym 


phony board on plans for the permanent support of 


the orchestra was adopted without a dissenting 


vote. 
Now 
and how soon the plaving material will be improved 


and steps taken to spread the 


let us see what the practical effect is to be 


orchestra's national 


reputation as an impetus to local 


COT St 


pride and 


quent monetary support 


On Paderewski. 


Paderewski has been following us about con 


sistently, playing everywhere the pro about 


gram 
gran 


which I complained last week Others have been 
However, one man, a local man 
ager, liked the program. When I 


he said: “Well, you should have 


complaining too. 
asked him why 
seen the other one 
he submitted before I chose this.” 

We had the courtesy of a box Pade 
rewski management and appreciated the privileg: 


from the 
greatly, for the Odeon was densely crowded with 
auditors who had paid for their seats, including 
They 


least they bought tickets, which 


several musicians, complained, too, but at 


is more than one 
The dead 


head in the metropolis is the deadest of all 


can sav for the fraternity in New York 


fach-Liszt fugue in A 
| ped 


Paderewski played the 
minor badly, with fluctuating rhythm, blurre: 
But he did not 
and that 


He appears to have taken t 


aling, and bushels of wrong notes 
pound—not once throughout the evening 
was a blessed relief 
of the 
present tour. He Bee 
thoven sonata, op. 109, and put into the work many 


concerts 
the 


heart the criticism after his early 


gave of his best in 
lovely tonal touches, fine interpretative musician 
ship, and a lofty poetical spirit. His reading of 
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inn “Carnaval” was not a great per- 


for while it had exalted moments it bore 


of nervous unrest, too many arbi 
and too few of the: famous Pade 

tonal effects to be considered 
And by the way, the 


renacTings 


o long Somebody, say Busoni, 
revision of it with copious cuts. 
rial is in the same vein There 

rreverence in the act, for Schumann 
inally write the “Carnaval” as a con 
e and added the titles of the separate 
read this in “Analytical Notes on 
rewski’s Programs, by H. E. Krehbiel 


\ldrich,” for which I paid ten cents, It 


ite charge, for undoubtedly the ‘‘Notes” 


tten for nothing, and Mr. Paderews‘1 
to recoup himself for the outlay. | 
m ten cents, though, when I read 


that “the few attempts that Chopin 


s; himself in the larger forms of 
npear to be more or less desultory. They 
from the general tendency of his 
afraid I donot know what the larger 

ne at least two of Chopin’s bal- 

of his scherzi, the barcarolle, the fantasie 
he polonaises appear to be in the larger 


f th represent offshoots of his genius 

offshoots of that kind. I am 

inck’s opinion that often the larger 
longer forms 


remain for the balance of the Pade 


' 


ll. whi neluded Chopin’s E major 
62, B minor mazurka and B flat minor 
Laszt Waldesrauschen” and “‘Cam 
of those who stayed reported t 

that Paderewski’s playing reached 


. , 
ntly and its general average of ex 
' 


1 
uch higher than in the earlier part of 


ly informants told also of many en 


lose of the progran Che list he gave 
ith the “extras” playe | by Paderewsk 
es. even to Schumann's “Warum,” 

n play after the “ arnaval.” Tray 


oO not as a rule limit themselves to 


but it 1 l rood idea fot touring in 
rctice Che only sufferer from the 

i¢ who must hear the re tal often. 

t Odeon a bov in the lobby offered 
which he called “Showpeen,.” It 

ve “Chopin, a Discourse by I. J 
translated from the Polish by Law 
ladema It is published by H. B 
twenty-five cents I bought a copy 
Oklet to consist of the Paderewski 
Polish audience at the open 

ntenary Festival in Lenberg 

he discourse, written in flow 

ed language, makes very interesting 
re and there the author ris‘s t 
iking power Paderew 
he plays On the whole the 
ore with Poland than with Chovi, 
} Dp sages sug vest a 
{ hoy ns genius receives ample 
lerewski’s arguments is that the aver 


ears the masterpieces of tach, 
thoven with indifference, at times 
patience But let Chopin's voice 
Polish listener changes im 

His hearing becomes keen, his attention 


listen, his blood flows more 


rt ré ces, although tears are on his 
xcept in the mazurkas Chopin’s meas 
sentially suggest Poland The s-mp 
ribed b Pa ierew ski have be n fe't by 
‘ners to Chopin’s music who are not 


ne of them b ing unaware even that the 


trv has a bloodstained and _ tearsoakea 


Paderewski’s sincerity in penning his 


“Chopin” discourse cannot be questioned, and its 
pages show elevated literary style and real nobility 
of thought. 

St. Louis Sidelights. 

Courteous Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, is an unassuming and 
self effacing young man who hides under a quiet 
exterior a world of serious purpose and executive 
ability. He talks orchestra, he thinks orchestra, he 
eats orchestra, he dreams orchestra—but he never 
sleeps where the orchestra is concerned. Mr. 
Gaines, although not given to profanity, swears by 
the orchestra and by Max Zach, and that constitutes 
the primary reason why Mr, Gaines is making a 
success of his work. In our hearing some one re- 
marked to him: “Your next soloist, Irma Seydel, is 
very young, isn’t she?” “Yes,” replied Mr. Gaines, 
“and I admit that to be young is a terrible crime 
\n artist should be born middle aged and well 
known I am reminded of an anecdote which | 
read in the Green Book Magazine this month. It 
concerns Reginald de Koven and W. S. Gilbert. 
That librettist and Sir Arthur Sullivan had just 
been engaging in one of their perennial contro 
versies at the time when De Koven’s ‘Robin Hoo’ 
was beginning its successful career. Gilbert sent 
for De Koven relative to a conference concerning 
‘The Mountebanks.’ The youthful composer called 
promptly at the appointed hour. Gilbert stared 
steadily at him for five minutes and then remarked 
coldly: ‘You’re very young, Mr. de Koven.’ ‘That's 
a matter time will cure,’ replied the composer of 
‘Robin Hood,’ and departed without further cere- 
mony.” Mr, Gaines was found to be in possession 
of thorough information regarding the doings of 
all the other important orchestras throughout the 
ountry and keenly alive to the large possibilities of 
the organization he represents, “In the future,’ 
he said to me, “we ought to refrain from telling 
St. Louisians why they should support the orches- 
tra, but ask them why they should not support it?” 


nrne 
Murillo is a photographer in this city. 
nre 


If Rene Devries and mvself were not careful of 
our digestive tracts St. Louis would prove to be our 
final undoing, as luncheon and dinner invitations 
extended total several dozens each day. Meal time 
is the only leisure time of Bruno Strassberg-r, a7 
tive head of the Strassberger Conservatories af 
Music, and therefore the noon eating hour found 
the Musicar. Courter’s information seekers seated 
with him at table in the handsome Liederkranz 
Club and listening to a description of the method 
by which two big music schools can be run easily 
and successfully by one man in the same city. For- 
merly Bruno Strassberger had the assistance of his 
brothers Clemens, president of the establishment. 
but ill health compels the latter to seek rest, and 
with no apparent detriment to good spirits or the 
success of the schools, Bruno now does the work 
for the Strassberger pair. After luncheon, during 
which the host talked less about himself than about 
Richard Stempf and his good musical deeds as con- 
ductor of the Liederkranz, the South Side branch 
of the Strassberger conservatories was visited and 
found to be a commodious -building containing 
manv useful studios and a large hall and theater, 
with ground floors rented to outside business. Mr. 
Devries tells me that the North Side branch is fully 
as large as the South Side, but needs all its snace. 
even the ground floor being devoted to school pur- 
poses. 

The Strasshergers own both buildings, a profita- 
hle proof of their thirty vears of musical activity 
in St Louis. I do not know offhand of any other 
head or heads of conservatory who are proorietors 
of the structure in which they operate. Alexander 
Tambert used to own the New York College of 
Music Building, but when he gave it up he sold 


only the good will of the school to Messrs. Fraemke 
and Heine. 

Fifty-one instructors are occupied at the Strass- 
berger conservatories, among them being Felix 
Heink, George Buddeus, Samuel Bollinger, piano 
department; Sig. G. Parisi, Elinore R. Condon, 
violin department; John Towers and Mme. Mc- 
Lamore-Lewis, vocal department; Mme. E. Bate- 
man, elocution and dramatic art department. The 
musical departments award teachers’ diplomas to 
students finishing the five prescribed grades and a 
complete course in harmony, gold medal and diplo- 
ma to students completing the sixth grade in mu- 
sic and theory, and medal of honor and diploma 
to students completing the seventh grade and artist 
course. About fifty students graduate each year. 

Mr. Strassberger was particularly anxious to 
have Musica Courter readers see his “Gradua- 
tion Exercises” programs of last summer, and they 
are reproduced herewith: 

(Al! piano concertos will be accompanied by string quin- 
tet and piano.) 

Trio for three pianos (six hands), Marche Militaire, op. 


SO WOR DE. cach Ciess a A bere eee A Heink 
Myrtle Holthaus, Viola Kerckhoff, Kate Willi. 
Piano solo, From the Carnival, op. 19, No. 3 ....... Grieg 


Olivia Williams. 
Violin solo, Scene de Ballet...... 
Maurice S. Formaz. 
Duo for two pianos (four hands), Capriccio Brillant. 
OR sian di weak pen eieees ocean es Mendelssohn 
Garnet Gunther, Prof. Samuel Bollinger. 
Quartet for two pianos (eight hands), Peer Gynt Suite,” 
We MG RG Bo iin cca i Sk oo epee hs ho ckes Grieg 
Irene Beckemeier, Lillian Stupp, Katherine Lawton, 
Bessie Kohl. 
Vocal duet, Brindisi ................ gcc See ca cee 
Olivia Merkel, Ellen Wa'ters. 
Piano solo, A Ballade (Romanzo-Lamen‘ozo). . Bollinger 
Hugo Hagen. 
Movement andante, piano concerto in G minor 
Mendelssohn 


...De Beriot 


Bertha Eisenhart 

Monologue, Little Prince : 
Paula Hoegen. 
Duo for two pianos (four hands), Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Ne An Gath Ue ss abacds saa s eaaeent ohwk ce wea Liszt 


. Shakespeare 


Duo for two pianos (four hands), Tales from the Vienna 
WORE a dis ko Sioa A ea Strauss-Schiiet' 
Hellena V. Mueller, Prof. G. Buddeus. 
Piano solo, Moment Musical, op. 7, No. 11...Moszkowsi 
Hildegarde J. Heitkamp. 


Violin solo, First Rhapsodie .......... ..+.++ Hauser 
Otto W. Reinert. 
Movement, piano concerto in D minor........MacDowell 
Christianna Doerner. 
Vocal solo, I Hear You Calling................ Marshall 
Voonl: sib Cetin Same oo. oie d is avn ctecckesentacl Abt 


Ellen S. Walters. 
Sextet for three pianos (twelve hands), Rosamunde over- 


M. Kettelkamp, Irene C Maurer. Estella Stockho. 
Octet for four pianos (sixteen hands), Der Freischiitz 
overture ......... Are Sapa S .... Weber 
Marie Roman, Neva Powderly, Mabel Lange. Ida _ B. 
McKean, Florence Marvin, Emma Luther, Ardella 
Keck, Ruth Chisholm. 
Piano solo, Mazurka di Concerto....... 
Victor C. Daesch. 
Violin solo, L’Aramonene oiscssiii a os ake le 
Bessie Parks. 
Duo for two pianos (four hands), Hungarian Fantasie 
Liszt 


....Bollirger 


Agnes Jakoubek, Pro. F. Heink. 
Vocal duet, Brindisi........ ERR Seer NE: 
Olivia Merkel, Fllen Walters. 
Duo for two pianos (four hands), Variation on March 
from Norma tecc wes Bellini-Rosellen 
Alma F. Meyer, Elnora Knoeller. 


Monologue, The Spanish Gypsy .................... Eliot 
Paula Hoeven. 
Movement, moderato assai, piano concerto, op. 7 
Schiiett 
Adele A. Neuwald. 
Violin solo, Souv-nir de Havdn.... ..,. Leonard 
Robert S. Chaudet. 
Piano solo, Cantique fAmour ............... ....++- Liszt 


Cordula Joern. 
Soprano solo, Casta Diva from Norma (with string quin- 
tet and piano accompaniment)... .. av vkeyecce eee 
Olivia Mathilda Merkel. 
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Movement, piano concerto in G minor Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Clem. Strassberger-Barthels. 
Violin solo, Russian Air 
Mrs. Esm. Berry-Mayes 
Piano solo, Ballade in D flat, No. 1 
Martha Marie Wobbe. 
Statistical report, H. W. Becker, A. M. 
Presenting awards, C. C. Strassberger. 


. Wieniawski 


Branching off from pedagogics and the aesthetics 
of music, Mr. Strassberger discussed with us the 
practical side of music. He is a warm advocate of 
advertising in the Musicat Courier, and believes 
that local business is helped by intercity exploita 
tion. “I can trace many pupils directly to my ad- 
vertising in the Musica Courter Mr. 
Strassberger, “and I know of at least five traceable 


” 
, 


said 


directly to my advertising in the Kansas City Jour- 
nal. Because of my extensive use of selected news- 
papers to help me increase the patronage of the 
schools, I sometimes have been accused of com- 
mercialism. Commercialism? Yes. But never 
commercialism in the standard of my music depart: 
ments or the quality of the teaching dispensed by 
them. Not if I can prevent it. I am commercial 
in renting the stores downstairs, | am commercial 
in including a dancing school here, I am commer- 
cial in using my theater (when | do not need it) 
for performances by a German repertoire company, 
which is giving an evening course attended by all 
the cultured Germans in town. An Ibsen rehearsal 
is in progress now. 
confreres who make that charge do not know that 
I must be commercial to indulge my favorite hob- 
by, and that hobby is to make the musical courses 
at my schools as high class as any in the country, 
irrespective of profit to myself. 
I have the more good teachers I can employ and 


Commercial, eh? My wise 


The more money 


the more liberal I can make the courses in the way 
of free advantages for the students. I wish the 
Strassberger Conservatories to rank with the best 
Is that a bad sort of 
Mr. 


music schcols in America. 


commercialism?” We agreed with Strass 


berger that it is not. 
RRR 

Felix Heink was seen at the Strassberger institu 
tion and reminiscences were exchanged about the 
good old days at the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music, where Mr. Heink and ye editor expounded 
and pounded the piano, under the direction of 
Louis Lombard, who now owns a chateau at Lu- 
gano, and directs his private orchestra. In Utica 
Mr. Lombard and his teachers often went to Gam- 
mcl’s little restaurant hard by the raging Erie 
Canal. They had sawdust on the floor, but they put 
good Wurzburger and excellent limburger cheese 
on the table, delicacies of which Mr. Lombard was 
unusually fond for a Frenchman. 

RRR, 

In my recent Chicago letter there was this para- 
graph: “For the life of me I cannot figure out why 
a white bearded man, who stood next to me during 
the shooting of Mario Cavaradissi in ‘Tosci,’ 
turned, passed into the lobby, and hummed the 
‘Toreador’ song from ‘Carmen.’ Come an anony- 
mous note reading: “See ‘Musical Indigestion,’ in 
‘The Musical Amateur,’ by Robert Schauffler, page 
104." Why not send it to me, especially after this 
advertisement ? 

nner 

Managers are uneasy spirits and they dot the 
map wherever we go. At the Hotel Jefferson we 
ran across Ernest L. Briggs, of Chicago; M. H. 
Hanson, of New York, and Mr. Shaw, of the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau, Chicago. 

e2uR 

H. Max Steindel is the first cellist of the St. 
Louis Orchestra, and Hugo Olk, at one time a 
member of the Berlin Philharmonic, is the concert- 
master. Mr. Steindel has the further distinction of 
being the nephew of Bruno Steindel. 

nae 

In the list of guarantors of the orchestra I find 

the names of the late Joseph Pulitzer and Adolphus 


Busch. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., is on the board of 
management, and he shares that honor, among 
others, with E. R. Kroeger, Musica, Courter rep- 
resentative in St. Louis, Two gentlemen of un- 
usually active and successful prominence in the or 
chestra’s administration are Oliver F. Richards 
(chairman) and A. W. Douglas (vice-president), 
both on the executive committee. Unfortunately 
for the visitors, Messrs. Richards and Douglas are 
very busy men also outside of orchestral affairs, 
and a call could not be arranged for the only time 
at our disposal. 
RAR 

Hattie Gooding, manager resident in St. Louis, is 
another much engaged person, and therefore a talk 
over the telephone had to suffice. Among the big 
things Miss Gooding has in near prospect is a joint 
recital by Mischa Elman and Maggie Teyte at the 
Odeon in February. Miss Gooding’s successes are 
the more to be advanced because 
She speaks enthu- 


she is a new 
comer in the managerial field. 
siastically about the support the public has given to 
her ventures. 
RnRe 

Strange as it may sound, Musicat Courier cor- 
respondence from Shanghai, China, was arranged 
for during the stay in St. Louis. 
published later. 


Details will be 


RRR 
John Towers, another old colleague from the 
Lombard regime at Utica, was looked up, but hap- 
pened to be away from his studio, We had the ill 
luck to Ethan Allen Victor 
Ehling, V. Lichtenstein, and Mr. Conrad, of the 
Conrad School of Music. 
nner 
William John Hall, still as good looking as in the 


miss also Taussig, 


days when he used to be familiar to Boston and 
New York audiences, now has built up for himself 
a large following in St. Louis, by virtue of his 


ability as a vocal teacher and his facility with the 
Aside from the fact that Mr. Hall’s peda 
gogical duties keep him busy at his spacious studios 


pen. 


(which have accommodation for 150 persons when 
he gives musicales), he is compelled to make time 
also for his work with the Art Publication Society, 
of which he is associate editor, and has had charge 
of its $3,000 prize competition for piano solos, open 
to the composers of the world. Leopold Godow 
sky is editor in chief of the Art Publication So 
ciety. He will contribute the piano volumes to th 
big work soon forthcoming, and Mr. Hall is to fur- 
nish the vocal section. He also is State editor of 
the monthly musical paper known as The Clef, and 
writes the program notes for the St. Louis Sym 
phony Orchestra. But that by no means exhausts 
the list of his musical achievements. He was twice 
elected chairman of the executive committee of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Missouri, has been 
director of the 
Choral Club, the Kirkwood Ladies’ Choral and the 
Smith Academy Glee clubs. His World's Fair (St. 
Louis) extravaganza “Louisiana” was given more 
than 500 times, and he is the composer, too, of a 
number of cantatas, church services, songs, piano 
and organ solos, etc. Mrs. Hall, seriously ill just 
now, is her husband’s partner in much of his re 
cital work, and the couple have a series called 
“Songs of the Orient,” which meets with favor 
wherever presented. The little visit at the Hall 
studio was enjoyed the more because of the pol 
ished tenor’s urbanity and willingness to give in 
formation. 


People’s Chorus, the St, Louis 


nner 
They tell us that some of the music schools:here 
charge twenty-five cents per lesson, and a few,have 
courses where the charge for the total term aver- 
ages at ten cents per lesson. Query: How much 
does the teacher get for a lesson which brings the 
school ten cents? 
zane 
From a reliable musical source comes the -in- 
formation that one of the best daily newspaper 


critics in St. Louis is a baseball reporter—and a 
good one—during the off season of the tonal muse. 
RRR 
Prof. Richard Spamer, critic of the Globe-Dem 
ocrat, boasted (to Mr. Devries) of his ability to 
pick out the best two or three pianos from a mis 
cellaneous assortment of several hundred and then 
after leaving the room permit the pianos to be 
moved about, return and find the same two or three 
Professor 


previously him. 


does not think much of music teachers. 


selected by Spamer 
He says 
that they know less about music than many laymen, 


and never can be good critics, 


Professor Spamer 
was listened to respectfully, but a queer impression 
resulted next day when one of the best known mu 
sicians told us that he is in the habit of being asked 
by the Professor for the names of even the most 
The 


versatile, as he also has done press work for Julia 


familiar encores at concerts. Professor is 


Marlowe and Ignace Paderewski. 
nner 
The Musical Art Building extended a bedlam of 
tone production as a welcome when we passed by 


Most. of 
teresting names, but their owners 


its many studio doors. them bore in 


could not be 


looked up on the present rush tour of inspection. 
nner 


In spite of Professor Spamer’s dictum that musi 


teachers are not good critics and musicians, we 


found one who is, in the person of E. R. Kroeger 
He runs a large and successful music school, rep 
resents the Musica. Courter in St. Louis, and is 
Mr. 


excellent critical 


a composer of national renown Kroeger’s 
articles on St. Louis concerts are 
writings, and he has the courage to tell whosoevet 
wishes to hear it that he does not consider the St 
Louis Orchestra as good as the ( hicago Symphony 
“But,” adds Mr 


is young and under Mr. Zach is doing all that can 


Kroeger, “our present organization 
be expected. Nearly every concert shows improve 
ment over the previous one St. Louis just is be 
ginning to reap the benefit of the musical pioncet 


We 


are ripe now for the best and we are demanding and 


ing which has been going on so long here. 
receiving it.” Mr. Kroeger is giving of the best, 


too. He did not say so himself, but he has been 
one of the most earnest of the pioneers he speaks 
of, and from every source we heard tributes to his 


The Mu 
sicAL._ Courter feels that it could not have a better 


high endeavor and his fine musicianship 


representative in St. Louis than E. R. Kroeger 
nner 
Mrs. Franklyn Koight 


wherever we went as a contralto of marked attain 


was mentioned to us 
ments, and surprise was expressed that she is not 
We found Mrs. Knight 


She 


heard constantly in public 
at her studio injecting bel canto into a pupil. 
explained that her intermittent concert appearances 
were due to some disastrous experienc es with man 
agers, but that she now has placed herself under 
the direction of Ernest L. Briggs, of Chicago, who 
will procure for her regular and many opportuni 
mettle in oratorio and recital 
Mrs. Knight has been a soloist several times at 
the St 
in the Metropolitan Artist Series at the Fine Arts 
Theater, Chicago, on Sunday, February 8, in joint 
recital with George Sheffield, tenor. her 
tour is booked throughout the Central West 
i 

Often the talk in the studios reverts in a general 
way to the question of musical advertising and its 
advantages. Rene Devries usually is asked for ad 
vice, and I do not know any one better qualified to 
give it than he is. When a day or so ago the dis 
cussion touched upon the advertising ethics of class 


ties to show her 


Louis Symphony concerts and will appear 


Later 


papers, as compared with daily newspapers, one 
the party told about one of the greatest dailies in 
the United States, whose advertising manager said 


to a young solicitor: “Get advertising. If you can 
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ot get it because they think you are a solicitor, tell 

you are the proprietor of the paper.” 
eRe 

Dispatch, Clark McAdams must have 

scerning readers much pleasure with this: 


em tnai 


t’ost 


ace Paderewski, of Poland, revived an old 
1 St. Louis last night, when he played the piano 
Everybody was 


and the performer was fre- 


before a local audience. 

ich interested, 

ently urged to do Most of those present 
ir parents and grandparents tell of the 


ne when pianos were played by hand, but few of 


it again. 


| 


heard the 


nger generation had seen it done, and it in- 





| them as much as it would interest any one 
ee a spinning wheel run or a rag carpet 
ir. Paderewski, who is known as ‘the last 


piano players,’ is making his farewell tour of 


nRe 
d A. Hill's acquaintance was made. He 
ident of Webster Grove (a fashionable St. 


iburb) and socially and musically prominent 


concerts and making his neigh- 
Mr. Hill's actual busi- 


ponsol ing 


in the good work 


of being the manager of a firm which 


reet car advertising all over the United 
aeae 
entleman who stated that he is not a musi- 


to M1 


the best 


Devries: “Paderewski’s concerts 
maginable advertisement for the Stein- 
no because any piano that can withstand 
nt as he deals out and survive the at- 


1 good piano,” 


nner 
“ld years ago Paderewski made his St. 
an audience of twenty-eight persons 
ld Entertainment Hall, in the St. Louis Ex 
Building's 
RRR 
brothers M. I. Epstein and A. I. Epstein, 


e Beethoven School of Music, set before 
tor and his associate very liberal views and 
M. 
pstein, as he helped us to sticks of crisp celery, 
irkec Lhe 


ral portions of succulent spring turkey. 


MUSICAI 


CouRIER stated some 
» that “lristan and Isolde’ was not pro- 
uced until 1889 or so, At least I think you said 


As a matter 
Huber, Herman Kretschmar, a pian- 


year about that time 


MY UI Tk 


tact, fians 





ned Ordenstein, and myself went over to 


from Leipsic in 1873 or 1874 and heard 


That point being 
ind the cranberry sauce applied, A. I. 


rformance of ‘Tristan,’ ” 


Ep- 





a 


aa | 
a 


Saree A IS 


ft 
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Where the turkey trot was practised. 


OF 


pe 


stein and his brother were interviewed about the 
Beethoven School and expressed themselves as sat- 
isfied with the registration and the results achieved. 
Camembert and coffee found us discussing Mrs. A. 
I. Epstein, who is said to be a soprano of excep- 
tional gifts. She is meeting with much success in 
recital and will branch out into a wide concert ca- 
reer very shortly. The brothers Epstein spoke 
kindly of their fellow musicians in St. Louis, and 
the latter told us many pleasant things about the 
brothers Epstein. 

nRe 

An easy way to criticise is this, adopted by the 

St. Louis Republic relative to the Paderewski re- 
cital: “There was much difference of opinion about 
the merits of the performance. Some critics said 
they never had heard him play so well. Others 
said he played comparatively poorly.” 

mane 

One of the teachers at the William John Hall 

studios is Irmengard Charlton, a cousin of Lou- 
don Charlton. 

nner 


Women, women everywhere in music, as man- 
agers, presidents of clubs, secretaries to teachers, 
executives at music schools, concert performers, 
pedagogues, critics, lecturers, booking agents. We 
did not meet one who failed to show self reliance 
and technical knowledge of her work. 

nRne 

Miss MacLagan is a possible exception to the 
women just spoken of. She teaches the piano, I 
think. I do not know, because there were no pupils 
in her studio when we called. Miss MacLagan 
does not read the Musica Courier, she affirms. 
When asked the reason why—this tour is one of in- 
quiry, in order to help the editor gain knowledge— 
Miss MacLagan replied that she does not read the 
MusicaL Courier because she believes it to be 
commercial, When asked to explain how she 
knows this paper to be commercial when she does 
not read it, Miss MacLagan became peevish, not 
to say irascible. We beat a polite retreat. 

nRre 

A copy of the Chicago Record Herald drifted to 
St. Louis, with the following: “‘Melba sang to 
$12,000 in Kansas City,’ says the Atchison Globe. 
Why? Were they taking her through a bank?” 

nner 

John J. Rohan shook hands and was induced to 
tell of his twenty years’ service with the St. Louis 
\pollo Club. He is well known in the city for his 
work as a baritone soloist in oratorio and concert 
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At present Mr. Rohan occupies a position on the 
executive board of the Apollo. 
nee 
Charles Kunkel is a man I had been wishing to 
meet ever since I discussed in “Variations” the cat- 
alog which his publishing house sends out from 
time to time. It will be remembered as a document 
in which were published marvelous testimonials 
from the greatest artists, endorsing the Kunkel 
“Piano Method.” In the booklet also were pieces 
with titles similar to “Love Thoughts of a Maiden,” 
‘“Murmuring Brooklet,” etc., which on examination 
proved to be works by Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart 
and other classical composers. After climbing up 
a very narrow flight of steps and into an untidy 
looking studio, we found ourselves in the headquar- 
ters of the Kunkel Studio of Music, and facing its 
principal, Charles Kunkel, a large and ferocious 
looking individual, who was listening to a pupil 
playing upon the piano an arrangement of Wag- 
ner’s “Feuerzauber.” Mr. Kunkel dismissed the 
girl when we came in. “How do stout pupils get 
up those stairs?” I asked. “We put a rope arount 
‘em and hoist ‘em in by de vindow,” explained Mr. 
Kunkel. He was asked about the musical condi- 
tions in St. Louis. “Dey are rotten,’ was the an- 
swer; “a yellow dog knows more about music dan 
dey do. In fact, if I vas to go outsite and pick up 
a hungry yellow dog, fill him up mit beefsteak, 
bring him in here and make him listen to my blay- 
ing, he couldt gif me a bedder musical opinion dan 
my colleagues here. Perhaps because of de beef- 
steak or perhaps because de dog knows.” Mr. 
Kunkel spoke with equal pessimism about concert 
giving and about the piano business. “Insite of 
ten years,” he said, “dere vill be not a single legiti- 
mit piano house in St. Louis.” I asked Mr. Kun- 
kel whether he is composing much these days. 
“About tventy a week,” he declared. He was pre- 
vailed upon to play one. “I call dis a ‘vedding 
march,’” he anotated, “und I wrote it for a pupil 
of mine, Miss Chones, who got married last week. 
It is a kind of variations on the Mendelssohn march 
and at the end I use a few measures of de Liszt ar- 
rangement.” With some agility, good rhythm, and 
enormous strength, Mr. Kunkel, after playing a 
page of rather cheap prelude, launched boldly into 
Liszt’s arrangement of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March,” and “Elfenreigen.” When the final page 
was reached Mr. Kunkel turned and exclaimed, 
“Here are the few Liszt measures.” Finishing his 
performance with a crash that surely must have 
recorded upon the seismograph at Washington, Mr. 
Kunkel inquired: “How do you like my composi- 
tion?” I answered: “Talented chap, that Liszt.” 
We asked Mr. Kunkel for one of his latest catalogs, 
but his eyes twinkled shrewdly as he declared he 
had none. He offered to advertise in the Musica. 
Courter if this paper would take in payment a 
stack of his publications. Offer declined. He of- 
fered to take us across the street for a drink. Of- 
fer declined. On the way out we paused before a 
sign on which Mr. Kunkel advertised that he is 
prepared to furnish music for weddings, funerals, 
concerts, receptions, teas, clubs, etc. As we gained 
the street Rene Devries developed a cramp from 
laughing. “When I was here two years ago,” he 
gasped between spasms, “Kunkel played the same 
march for me. It had just been finished then for 
the wedding of his pupil Miss Smith.” 
manure 
Clinton Elder’s big vocal studio was full of pupils 
but he took the time to say that the Musica Covu- 
RIER is a great paper and ought to be supported. He 
is a new and enthusiastic subscriber. 
Rear 
It seemed to me that never before had I seen 
2s many piano houses as there are in St. Louis 
Perhaps that is due to the fact of their being con- 
fined practically to one district. 
Rae 
Travelling manager Joubert, of the Paderewski 
forces, told some interesting things about “Paddy,” 
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as he calls him. ‘Paddy,’ ” he said, “has invented 
a new system of pedalling which now is in use at 
all the European musical schools. He does not 
keep his heel on the ground, but stamps on the 
pedal, thus throwing the weight of his body into the 
pressure and obtaining quicker connection between 
tone and pedal. ‘Paddy’s’ muscles are strained 
from practise in Switzerland. The chief rcason 
for the postponement of his first New York and 
the other early recitals was the condition of his 
muscles. ‘Paddy’ travels in a private car. Every 
night when he is not playing he dines at ten o'clock 
and insists on having his wife and all his mana- 
gerial staff present. If anyone comes in even one 
minute late, ‘Paddy’ gets nervous, sulks, and re- 
fuses to eat.” Under cross examination, Mr. Jou- 
bert admitted that he never is late for meals be- 
cause he does not believe in making “Paddy” ner- 
vous. neuer 

Paderewski’s receipts at St. Louis were in the 
neighborhood of $4,000. 

A man attired in a blue flannel shirt, a much 
worn suit, and hobnail boots, occupied box “A” 
(the best) at the Paderewski recital. Everyone 
stared at the rural visitor. After the concert, a 
Globe-Democrat reporter interviewed the strange 
auditor and reported as herewith: 

“He said he was ‘Prof. C. McMurtry,’ of ‘Fultz, 
Mo.’ 

“*You see,’ he said, ‘we country folks never have 
a chance to hear such artists as Paderewski. I 
have been saving my money several months to come 
to St. Louis and hear him.’ 

“McMurtry said he was interested in music b) 
reason of the fact that he, himself, is a pianist. He 
said he learned to play by correspondence. He be- 
came proficient in six months and was considered 
one of the best pianists in his community. 

“He made no excuse for his appearance at the 
concert in ordinary clothes. ‘We ain’t much on 
dress out our way,’ he said.” 

i ee) 

Max Zach and Ruth St. Denis, the dancer, were 
walking on Olive street when a newspaper pho- 
tographer pointed a camera at them. Quicker than 
it takes to tell this, Mr. Zach most ungallantly de- 
serted the lady and did a molto prestissimo spurt to 
his hotel. Miss St. Denis was snapped alone. 

nee 

It was only after purchasing tickets for Minne- 
apolis that we realized we had seen only half of 
St. Louis. Why? We had missed going to Tony 
Faust’s, the Metropolitan Opera House of Ameri- 
can beer palaces. 

Minneapolis in Music. 

Mr. Devries, a hardened traveler, referred to the 
trip from St. Louis to Minneapolis as a “jump.” He 
did not know at the time how literally he was 
speaking the truth. We could not get accommoda- 
tion on the roads used most for that journey and 
had to content ourselves with a stateroom on the 
Wabash line. It jumped all the way from St. Louis 
to Minneapolis, and when it was not jumpirig it 
was swaying and seesawing. However, it took us 
out of a belt of unseasonably warm and misty 
weather and landed us in the crisp, clear and sun- 
shiny Northwest, where we are enjoying every mo- 
ment of the friendly welcome and lavish hospitality 
extended. 

I now am a walking encyclopedia of facts on the 
pioneer history of Minneapolis, its phenomenally 
rapid development in commerce and its importance 
in the departments of agriculture and lumber, and 
I wish I had the commission to recount all I 
learned, for it constitut’s one of the most fasci- 
nating commercial romances in the history of the 
United States. However, the trip into this great 
region was plann<d for purposes of musical report- 
ing only, and to musical reporting, therefore, I shall! 
have to confine myself. 

We had the good fortune to arrive in Minneapo- 
lis shortly before a Friday evening symphony con- 
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legraphic notice of our coming had 
erhoffer very courteously de- 
ening rap with the baton for over five 
order to give us time to effect a change 
ind taxicab hastily to the Auditorium. 
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ed to the last seat led us to congratu- 





, manager of the Minneapo- 
He was glad to inform 


1estra 





h attendance was a constant hap 





regular Friday evening and the pop 
ernoon concerts, 
offer’s program was a_ Beethoven- 
ng the “Eroica” symphony, 
“Gétterdammer 
Dutch 


liebes- 


ne ourney, Irom 


llade, from “The Flying 
and 
Mme 
he sang also three songs by 
Mottl. 

rst hearing of the Min 
New York 
ticularly with the vital 
the 


orchestra 


“Siegfried” 
3 lrist 1 Isolde.” Gadski 
Felix 


a my ti 


erience 





(Orchestra in two 


ices and vivid conceptions 


went at its task 


Phe 


music and the 


thusiasm men seemed 


e very joy of maki 


ig 


o fresh and spontaneous that 


mpathetic response to the new 
from the Northwest, as | believe 
( | r called it 
mneRR 
mpressions returned last Friday even 
leightened perhaps by the suggestive 


enic backdrop which forms the rear 


mecert platform. The painted picture 


val forest of green virgin pine, 

city which developed so sensa 

ale ilture from a lumber 
the ho of a symphony orchestra 
Like a whiff of the invigorating 

rest of pine is the vim with 
neapolis symphonic players make at 
to the decisive beats of the director. 


most too willing and their 


geration were Emil Ober 









on ia es passionate Che two 

reconcilable and in him thev reduce 

a happy medium that makes his read 
eee 

Re in eve yhase and saves his men 

ramic volum e and overemphasis in 

| march of the “Eroica” was a striking 





example of the Oberhoffer interpretative method, 
which combines intense musical feeling with full 
appreciation of artistic dignity. All the pathos and 
pomp of the movement were exposed effectively, 





EMIL OBERHOFFER, 
Conductor, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


and yet, without loss of reverence or majesty 
enough impetus was imparted to prevent the im- 
pression of undue length which the excerpt often 


makes upon the listener when it is directed by a 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Emil Oberhoffer, 


conductor. 
conductor whom the solemn strains lull into making 
a lento tempo of the prescribed legato. 

The opening allegro, despite a bit of brass ex- 


. 7 oh 
uberance which escaped from the restraining left 


hand of Oberhoffer, exhibited the orchestra in im- 
Healthy, vibrant string tone 
and brilliancy of execution were the characteristics 
that stood out most prominently. The scherzo 
voiced the eagerness with which a virtuoso band 
likes to play movements of that nature, but Mr. 
Oberhoffer held the tempo in check and seemed to 
work for lightness of touch and ebullience of spirit 
rather than for mefe extraneous brilliancy. The 
brass managed its tricky episode clearly and agree- 
In the final variations all the blithesomeness 
and appealing melodiousness were brought to lovely 
exposition. 


pressive excellence, 


ably. 


It was altogether a sane, sweet and deeply seri- 
ous rendering of the “Eroica” and deserved the tre- 








mendous plaudits it received, which finally induced 
Mr. Oberhoffer to make his assistants rise and 
share in the favor of the listeners. 

Probably because of everything the men had put 
into the Beethoven symphony, they did not play as 
well in the Wagner selections, but one could readily 
forgive the few lapses and feel that any orchestra 
able to render such an account of itself as had just 
been given in a symphonic test piece like the “Ero- 
ica,” need not regard the concert performance of 
operatic excerpts as the highest sort of musical mis- 
sion. Emil Oberhoffer agreed with me, in a talk 
next day, that Wagner does not belong on the con 
cert stage, and we both disagreed with Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn’s recent public declaration that in ten 
years from now Wagner will survive only on the 
concert stage. Mr. Oberhoffer’s use of the Wag- 
ner numbers was dictated by the presence of Mme. 
Gadski, who extracted all her numbers from the 
operas. The “Siegfried’s Journey” is not entirely 
reprehensible, for it represents music played chief- 
ly before the curtain rises upon “Gdétterdamerung,” 
but the forge songs are inexcusable, for they 
convey no musical meaning without their associated 
stage picture and singing to explain them. 

Mme, Gadski sang and breathed the first of her 
Wagner songs unsteadily, but gave some beautiful 
head tones in “Traume” and “Im Treibhaus,” and 
found the true note of sentiment for their interpre- 
tation. Her success was pronounced and she added 
as an encore the “Dich, theure Halle,” done with 
verve and volume. Although the Senta ballad is 
not one of her best achievements, Mme. Gadski’s 





presentation of it pleased the audience and they re- 
called her until they succeeded in making her sing 
the “Ho jo, to ho,” with orchestral accompaniment. 
A truly fine performance was the liebestod and 
it made such a hit that the “Ho jo to ho” had to 
be drawn upon again in the absence of another en- 
core. With the last note still echoing in the hall, 
Mme. Gadski hurried away to catch a night train 
for New York, where she was booked to appear 
two days later. Thus was the audience deprived 
of another number and myself of an interview to 
renew old acquaintance. 

At the Sunday afternoon concert of the orches- 
tra the program read like this: 


Indian March from L’Africaine .............. Meyerbeer 

Compare, “Tree TE ic is iiiicks ices cd Rossini 

Tine WN 5 ins iss ees i BG ew ae . Liszt 

Aria, “O, Paradise (L’Africaine).............. Meyerbeer 
Albert Lindquist. 


The Bamboula ...........+se+0+++«+++-Coleridge-Taylor 
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Ballet music, No. 1, from Rosamunde 
Air de Ballet 
Aria, Prayer (Le Cid) 

Albert Lindquist. 
Waltzes from Rosenkavalier 


. Massenet 


Strauss 


A vast audience packed the Auditorium, as re- 
ported in my telegram to the Muscat Courter. The 
orchestra and its fine fettle. A 
rousing performance of “William Tell” was the 
first number heard by the habitually late visitors 
from New York, but they enjoyed most of all the 
scintillant playing in “Les Preludes,” Mr. Oberhof- 
fer loosing in it all the tonal possibilities of his or- 


leader were in 


chestra and contrasting the stressful dynamics 


skillfully with the delicate passages in the lyrical 
and pastoral movements of the piece. Coleridge- 
for the first time in 
Minneapolis, created genuine effect with its pleas- 


Taylor's “Bamboula,” heard 
ant dance rhythm and its resourceful and rich hued 
symphonic treatment that hides with much clever 
ness the paucity of thematic material. 
tra put a world of color and impetus into its per 
formance of the “Bamboula.” Schubert's pretty 
“Rosamunde” came from under Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
baton with much daintiness. The same may be said 


The orches- 


for Victor Herbert’s catchy number, which, aided 
by the well played obbligato of Cornelius van Vliet, 
the first cellist, had to be repeated. 

Mr. Lindquist, the soloist, is the possessor of ar 
unusually agreeable tenor voice, well placed and 
skillfully employed. He sang with commendable 
taste except for a moment of forcing at the end 
of the “Paradiso.” 
his smooth tone production, temperamental deliv- 


The audience liked exceedingly 


Minneapolis Orchestra, after attending some of 
the Maud Powell concerts in Eau Claire, Duluth, 
Winona, etc. M. I7. Hanson, fresh from Cincin 


WALTER H. ROTHWELL, 


Conductor, St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


nati, had much to say about the prodigious success 
there of Ernst 
minor piano concerto of Beethoven. 


in the C 
The original 


Kunwald as the soloist 


afraid of the outcome. When I get finished they'll 
call me the biggest manager in the Northwest.” 
“Do you mean the tallest?” inquired Rene Devries, 
surveying Mr. Cox, more than six feet of height 
Mr. Cox explained. No one suspects Mr. Devries 

tis 


some persons think that he does not know what he 
in St. | 


of an impish humor French accent makes 


is saying. ouis he said to Charles Kunkel 
“Will you, sil vous plait, play us another Liszt 


composition by yourself?” 
RRR 
Elbert L. Carpenter, president of the Minneapo 
lis Orchestra, limousined us to the Minneapolis 
Club after the Friday evening concert, where par 
tridge of the Northwest was found to possess 


and Mr 


history of the or 


superb firmness and flavor. Mr. Carpentet 


Oberhoffer recounted the early 


chestra, and told of its springing out of the park 


concerts which used to be given by the conductor 


who now is the symphonic hero of the city. Thx 


present organization, while its path to the pros 


perity now enjoyed was hardly one of honey and 


roses, did not endure some of the hardships suf 


fered by other orchestral their forma 


societies in 


tive years. Mr. Carpenter spoke gratefully of the 


civic spirit and liberality of the Minneapolis bank 


ers, merchants and professionals, who were quick 


to see what the establishment of a first-class sym 


phony orchestra meant to their city artistically and 


also commercially rhe local pride in the organiza 


tion is unlimited. [lotel clerks, porters, salesmen, 


telegraph operators, waiters, all mentioned the ot 
chestra when they heard that we were musical vis 


itors. On every hand there was eagerness to kno 
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ery and pleasing personality, and his two numbers 
resulted in encores, the drinking song from “Cav- 
alleria” and “La donna e mobile.” 
Minneapolis Miniatures. 
Richard Czerwonky, formerly of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is the concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. By the way, 


one of the cellists is named Richard Wagner. 
nee 


Managers continue to haunt us. Gertrude 
O’Hanlon, of Chicago, road manager of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, was doing business on 
a pad in the lobby of the Radisson Hotel. A few 
feet away we encountered Clara Bowen Shepard 
and Anne Shepard, the proud impresarios who 
handled the successful Paderewski concert in Mil- 
waukee. They had just stopped off to hear the 


Minn 


ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Walter H. Rothwell, conductor 


itinerary of the present tour planned to take the 
Musicat Courter visitors to Cincinnati for the 
concert in question, but the many pressing and un- 
anticipated invitations caused an extra tarrying in 
the other cities, and greatly to my personal regret 
the Kunwald performance had to be missed. Al- 
bert Cox, the Minneapolis manager, is looked upo1 
by outside impresarios as a fine fellow, for he buys 
nearly every “attraction” they offer. He has stocked 
up with Amato, Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Cunning 
ham, Maud Powell, Gluck, Parlow, Bachaus, Rap- 
pold, Metzger, Egenieff, McCormack, Clara Butt- 
Kennerly Rumford, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Sa- 
mentini-Ingraham, Melba-Kubelik. The prices of 
tickets for the regular course are $12, $10, $8, $6. 
Mr. Cox said: “I know everybody thinks I have 
bitten off more than I can chew, but I’m not a bit 


how the Minneapolis players compare with th 


other large orchestras. Mr. Carpenter, who con 


his lif 
thor 


over oul 


fessed to having dallied at one time of 
with the “lascivious pleasings of the flute,” is 
oughly posted on orchestral doings all 
country and never misses a symphony concert here 
or in Europe whenever he is within accessible dis 
tance of one. He frequently attends the rehearsals 
of the Minneapolis body and sits through them 


teginning to end. 


from “Some of your New York 
daily newspaper critics misunderstood the purpos 
of our visit the first time our orchestra went ther 

said Mr. Carpenter, “for they credited us with the 
intention to show New York how symphonic play 


ing should sound. We had no such ambition. W: 


felt that we were doing serious and earnest work 


here in the Northwest and we simply wished to 
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had accomplished in a comparatively 
me. That was all. Perhaps we 
thinking that the metropolis is in- 

form of dignified musical endeav- 





t; 


ink not. As far as the critics are con- 
merely labored under a misapprehen- 





ertain that they will live to see 
intend to go to New York 


ay ke lor we 
In March we 


ve a concert there. 
rk and Brooklyn. It may-be in- 
that the Minneapolis 
contracted a deficit 


you to learn 





ra never has 
ays have paid for them- 
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lo Fischer, now associate manager of the M. 


formerly was its first cellist 


He told some 


amusing stories of his experiences when he used 
to play in Helsingfors, Finland. 
ne 


When I remarked to a negro bootblack upon the 
inartistic effect of using black polish for tan shoes, 
he replied, “There’s more truth than veracity in 
that, sah,” 

nner 

Almost every one in Minneapolis seems to own an 
automobile and the rest are about to own one. 

nner 

William Pontius owns one, too, a five passenger 
Ford. He is the director of the department of 
music at the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art. (Charles M. Holt heads the 
other departments.) Mr. Pontius showed us 
about the school building and joked about the 
empty class rooms, as it was the luncheon hour. 
However, in the theater, some members of the 
dancing class were practising the turkey trot (not 
tango) preparatory to going into vaudeville. The 
shapeliness of the young women in their scanty 
practice clothes led Rene Devries to ask naively if 
he could join the class for a short course. Mr. 








MRS. MAC PHAIL, 
\rtist 


MR. AN 


pair 


Pontius is quite a wag himself. When he showed 
us the harmony classroom downstairs, I asked him 
why at all conservatories harmony seemed usually 
to be taught in the cellar, and he answered, “Be- 
cause it’s the foundation, you see.” Later I asked 
him for a list of his compositions (he has written 
many songs), and Mr, Pontius handed me a dozen 
circulars and catalogs of his school, several of 
them being reprints of Musica Courter notices 
about the institution. On the bulletin board were 
many clippings from the columns of this paper. 
“The Musicat Courter is the only advertising 
medium which shows results,” was Mr. Pontius’ 
comment. In the evening his insistent invitation 
made us his guests at the Commercial Club, where 
he displayed as much technic in ordering a cham- 
pagne vintage as in playing pocket pool. Mr. Pon- 
tius placed in prospect a motor spin to St. Paul. 
Rear 
Of the Minneapolis Trio, 
piano; Karl Scheurer, violin, 
Vliet, cello, only the last named was met in an in- 
terval between two of the many lessons he gives. 


Mr. Fabbrini is away on a tour to Wichita, Kan- 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, 
and Cornelius van 


sas City, etc. 
Ree 
Sign in a Minneapolis music store: 





Poor Piano is Dear at Any 
No Matter Where Made. 
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Price, 











With further intent upon our digestive apparatus, 
Emil Oberhoffer bade us to snails and other epi- 
curean delicacies at a luncheon and charmed us with 





his wise and witty discourse upon every imaginable 
musical subject and all the topics of the day. If the 
Indians were to give Mr. Oberhoffer one of their 
characteristic names, he would be called by them 
‘**Man-Who-Knows-About-Everything.” From Pa- 
lestrina to politics, and from Bach to baseball, the 
Oberhofter sympathies encompass every conceivable 
manifestation of human activity, and his view of 
each and every phase always is the broad and un- 
derstanding one. “Because he knows his fellow 
creatures, he has solved the secret of reaching their 
hearts with his music,” said a prominent Minneapo- 
lis banker of Emil Oberhoffer, and the opinion is 
a sound one. Mr. Oberhoffer said that he had read 
in the MusicaL Courter about my Chicago meeting 
with the uncompromising champions of American 
music and seconded my contention that music should 
be played because it is good and not because it is 
American. “I always shall play all the American 
symphonic music which I consider good,” conclud- 
ed Mr. Oberhoffer, “but I must be the judge of its 
worth where my concerts are concerned. Outside 
partisanship does not influence me.” 
nnre 

We heard many compliments here for Katharine 
Goodson’s recent playing in this city (Paderewski 
concerto) and also for the symphony by her hus- 
band, Arthur Hinton. Mr. Oberhoffer said that if 
the Hinton work were to be abbreviated it would 
doubtless soon figure on most of the programs in 
America and Europe. 

RnRe 

As we neared the Brooks-Evans 
pany Building, there came from a nest of studios 
sounds of playing and singing so elementary and 
heartrending that we changed our minds about a 
visit and fled. nae 

Musicians upon whom we called only to find re- 
gretfully that they were out: Hamlin Hunt, piano 
and organ; Grace Boutell, vocal teacher, formerly 
of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian Dick, vio- 
lin and cello; Mrs. Goodwin, voice and piano; and 
Mr. Nelson, conductor of the band which gives tre- 
mendously popular summer concerts at Lake Haf*y 
riet. The Thursday Musical Club also was looked 
up, but it was out to lunch according to a placard 
on the door, 







































































































Piano Com- 


nee 
Harrison Wall Johnson (Busoni pupil), pianist 
and teacher, is noted in Minneapolis and elsewhere 
for his brilliant technic and extensive repertoire. 
nRP 
William MacPhail (Sevcik pupil), formerly a‘; 
member of the M. S. O., now is the busiest violin | 
teacher in the city, as he has five assistants 
and 500 lessons per month are given in his studios 
He expressed his gratitude at the fact that Minne 
apolis has an orchestra, “for to it directly is trace- 
able the general artistic culture of the public here 
and the resulting prosperity of the best teachers. § 
Formerly our townsmen and townswomen consid- § 
ered the triangle in the theater orchestras an object 
of intense musical interest. Now they demand sym- 
phonies even at the Sunday concerts. I have seen | 
this city grows marvelously in music during the past 
ten years and I expect to see it grow even more 
phenomenally in the next ten years. The violin 
and cello particularly have been helped h<re by the 
orchestra, for people at the concerts hear those in- 
struments more than the others and become inter- 
ested in them.” Aside from his teaching, Mr. Mac- 
Phail also is in demand as a soloist and his sonata 
recitals with Mrs. MacPhail (pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Howard Wells) have taken 
the artist pair over a wide range of territory. They 
play nearly the entire sonata literature for violin 
and piano, including the modern Dvorak, Franck 
Strauss, Fauré, etc. The MacPhails are oldtime 
subscribers of the Mustcat Courier. 
nee 
Minneapolis is a booming, live, hustling, mile-a- 
minute town, but I had no idea of the real extent of 
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its progressiveness until I read this billboard: “At 
the Unitarian Church, Mrs. Marie Russak will de- 
liver a lecture on ‘Life as Seen by the Dead.’” 
RRne 
Atavistic, however, is the hypocrisy one has to 
observe in order to circumvent the Minneapolis 
liquor laws. At a hotel some of our party wished 
drinks on Sunday. One of the group asked for a 
cocktail, the others drank beer. The cocktail was 
served in a teacup and the beer in glasses stained 
white so as to make the contents resemble milk. 
That is not the true spirit of Minneapolis. (No 
pun intended.) 
RRR 
Heinrich Horvel, formerly a member of the M. 
S. O., now leads an excruciatingly bad amateur or- 
chestra, which rehearsed at the Commercial Club 
and almost ruined our dinner there. 
nner 
Was it a coincidence that in seven-eighths of the 
piano studios I visited I heard Chopin etudes being 
played, or is he really becoming popular at last? 
nnre 
Ole Bull’s statue stands in Loring Park, and was 
erected there by the large Scandinavian population 
of Minneapolis. I asked a nearby storekeeper to 
tell me who Ole Bull was. ‘A Swedish statesman, 
was the answer. 
nRne 
The Orchestral Art Society, whose object is “‘to 


I guess,” 


furnish the student of stringed instruments the op- 
portunity for orchestral practice,” is led by William 
MacPhail. Strange as it may appear, the third con 
cert of the association, December 10, 1913, is to 
present the first hearing in Minneapolis of Bach's 
double concerto for two violins and orchestra. The 
players will be J. Rudolph Peterson and Edward 
H. Towler. 
nne 

Estelle Holbrook, the amiable dean of the North- 
western Conservatory of Music, Art and Expres- 
the 
and 


sion, gave some interesting information about 
institution, which aims at academic standards 
methods, and is under the presidency of Olive 
‘Adele Evers. She also is at the head of Stanley 
Hall and College for Girls, and bought the North 
western Conservatory because the high class music 
teachers she wished to employ were unwilling to 
limit their work to a girls’ school. Miss Evers has 
exemplified only the highest ideals in the policy of 
the Northwestern Conservatory. She regards har- 
mony as the basis of all musical education and 
makes it a compulsory study. A full course of 
harmony must be mastered by every candidate for 
merely for 


graduation. No diplomas are given 


courses in piano or violin. Last year the Conser- 
vatory had 700 enrolled students. The 
could have been doubled, so the dean declared, if 
the rule about harmony had been rescinded, but she 
and the president are unwilling to duplicate the 
practice of some of their competitors. 


number 


As we went 
down in the elevator two girls were finishing a con- 
versation. “Did you have your harmony lesson?” 
said one. “I did,” answered the other, “but I’m 
afraid I'll never get those chord inversions right.” 
“Oh, they’re easy,” asserted the first speaker, “but 
what bothers me is the part writing.” 
Rn Re 
In the midst of a large plot of ground near the 
Auditorium, an ingenious music house has placed 
a facsimile grand piano, covered with electric bulbs 
At night the lighted bulbs illuminate the shape and 
name of the piano. It is a good advertisement. 
RRR 
Newspaper interviewers have been kind enough 
everywhere to ask for expressions of musical opin 


ion. The Minneapolis Tribune sent a bright young 


MARGARET H, DREW 


reporter, a Mr. Reid, whom we interviewed after he 
got through interviewing us. He told us a delight 
ful story about a circus which had sent out much 
“advance matter,” as it is termed in the theatrical 
business, about “Miss Sally,” whose “surprising, 
scintillating and stupendous feats’ were said to be 
circus 


“unparalleled in the annals of perform- 


ances.” She was described as “beautiful almost be 


yond description,” and as possessing “a back whicl 





AUDITORIUM 


VIEWS IN PICTURESQUE ST. PAUL. 


was the talk of all Europe.” Young Mr. Reid, to 
his great delight, was assigned to interview Miss 
Sally immediately upon her arrival in town. He 
called at the circus tent and was introduced to Miss 
Sally. She turned out to be a camel 
RRR 

Margaret M. Drew, with a love of an Irish brogue 
and a keen Celtic sense of humor, helped the visi 
tors enjoy well spent moments at her studio. She 
is a pianist and teacher and also plays the organ and 
Roman Catholic 


directs the music at St. Lawrence 


Church. Miss Drew was one of the pioneer mem 
Musical Club and her name 


appears frequently on its early programs as a lec 


bers of the Thursday 

She taught at the two pri 
Hall and Graham Hall, but 
On Miss Drew's 


music rack reposed works by Debussy and Al!beniz, 


turer and piano soloist. 
vate schools, Stanley 
now has a large class of her own. 


a sign that she keeps keenly abreast of the times 

RRR 

A visit to Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, the erudite and 

able music critic of the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
formerly Minneapolis representative of the Musi 
cAL Courter, led to the discovery that he had re 
gretfully resigned the latter position only because 
the proprietor of the Tribune prohibited his em 
ployees from contributing to any paper but his own 
Also Mr. Storrs had to give up writing the pro 
gram notes for the Minneapolis Symphony Orches 
tra. And all because one of the “cub” reporters of 
the Tribune had been doing some press work for 
private persons In the East our newspapers are 
not so strict, but perhaps the Western writers aré 
paid more 

nRne 


Anderson-Gilman, I 


Wilma whose hus 
hand is on the Minneapolis Daily News, now 


MUSICAI 


When visited at her studio, she was playing (with 


pianist, 
rep 


resents the Courter in Minneapolis 


the second piano accompaniment of one of her pu 
pils) the first concerto by Rachmaninoff and play 


ing it uncommonly well, with fire, tonal volume, 


and musical feeling. She has been engaged to per 
form the number with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mrs. Gilman’s sister, Ruth Anderson, 
is a violinist of exceptional ability. 
nRre 

Otto Meyer’s sister, Marie Meyer Ten Broeck, 
a piano teacher, told us about her brother's pupil 
who could play Schubert's “Bee” in half a minute 
Later Mr. Meyer called at the hotel and revised the 
figures, placing his pupil's record for “The Bee” at 
eighty-eight seconds rhe pupil in question is a 
ten year old girl and Mr. Meyer spoke highly of het 


talent Recently she played with the Minneapolis 
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ny Orchestra, and “during her performance 
Viendelssohn concerto,” said Mr. Meyer, 
the men in the orchestra got up, in their 

to look at her When they noticed 
vere doing, they blushed and sat down. 

ke bold to say that not two men in the or- 
play the concerto as well as my pupil 
r. Meyer announced that he is a grvat 


vi 


‘ 


ICAL Courter advertising, “the big- 
tter.” He says he wishes he could af- 


tticoat Minstrels” and “Little Hip and 
re other prodigies in town this week. 
mene 
lips, vocal teacher, formerly of New 
to be placed on record as an enthusi- 
r f the MusicaL Courter 
nme 
Woodruff is, among other things, the con 
f the Apollo Club. Oscar Seagle, a former 
f the organization, was the soloist of its 


ze.er 
e Johnson School of Music occupies a dilapi 
building which looks as if Alessandro Scar 
ht have studied there 
nae 
Devries read to me an out of town news- 
notice about “Paderewski, the electric pian- 
nd then asked naively: “Does that mean that 


r noch the audience 


ame 

ams, when complimented on the nu 
s she attracts and the good things said 
1 teacher, was not overpleased, for she 
1 concert singer and is in a state of 
because her constantly increasing class 
cessary for her to execute Napoleonic 
rder to fulfill the concert engagements 

n upon her She has sung a number 

1 the Apollo Club and the Minneapolis 

Orchestra and has done telling solo 

newspaper notices Say so) mm many 

est vns and in Chicago 
nn, 

( Freemantel, vocal teacher, formerly 
York and Philadelphia, has a_ beautiful 
On the piano were much thumbed songs 
and Brahms “That is enough,” Mr. 

tel was told; “no need to ask what kind 
gages your musical sympathies.” Mr. 
tel is ce lighted with Minneapolis. = To 
e said, “it affords an ideal combination of 
mntry One hour away we have splen- 
rand hunting. Minneapolis’ orchestra is 
f never failing delight It gives sub 
e and tone to our whole musical life here. 
d to make Minneapolis a truly cosmo- 

1 esthetic city.” 

zee, 

lenying the deep impression Minne 
ipon the sensitive visitor. Mr, Free- 


nner 
And t wonder city is only fifty vears old. 
RRR 
eave with genuine regret. 
St. Paul, the Conservative. 
St. Paul, December 10, 1913 

twelve miles separate Minneapolis and St. 
| and we made the distance by motor, stopping 
route at the romantic Minnehaha Falls.” The 
hief difference between the two cities is in tem- 
perament By far older, St. Paul and its pzople 
are more conservative than Minneapolis and its in- 
habitants. St. Paul is more conservative than ever 
Chicago and New York. St. Paul is the Boston of 
the Northwest. And therefore it has its symphony 
hestra and would have it even if Minneapolis 


did not possess one. The rivalry in many respects 
between the two cities is well known, and if its mu- 
sical manifestation is to insure the maintenance of 
two such excellent symphony orchestras within a 
dozen miles of each other then let the rivalry con- 


tinue. 


St. Paul’s Orchestra. 

The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, eight years 
old, is kept up on the same general guarantee plan 
as most of the other large organizations of its kind 
in this country, The annual sum contributed is 
about $50,000 and the tours of the orchestra now 
help to cover the expense incurred. J. J. Hill, the 
railroad magnate, is honorary president of the St. 
Paul Orchestra Association, C. W. Gordon is presi- 
dent, C. O. Kalman, C. W. Hill and G, T. Slade 
are vice-presidents, and J. L. Mitchell is secretary 
and treasurer. Edmund A. Stein is the manager 
of the orchestra. Its concertmaster and first cell- 
ist, respectively, are Edmund Foerstel and Paul 
Morgan. _Its conductor is Walter H. Rothwell. 
The regular concerts, on Tuesday evenings, are ten 
in number, and among the soloists in the program 
prospectus one reads the names of Putnam, Gris- 
wold, Margarete Matzenauer, Maggie Teyte, Har- 
old Bauer, Frances Alda, Carl Flesch, Leo Slezak, 
Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff, Edmund Foerstel, and 
John McCormack. Eighteen popular concerts are 
slated for Sunday afternoons. 

C, O. Kalman, one of the vice-presidents, al- 
though he is a banker and broker of tremendous 
interests, was found to be one of the gentlemen 
most active in the practical executive work con- 
nected with the running of the orchestra, and dur- 
ing the exceedingly well appointed luncheon which 
he tendered the MusicaL Courter wanderers at the 
Minnesota Club, he told us that while he formerly 
had been president of the orchestral association, he 
was of use now in doing any work required of him 
for the good of the institution. Being essentially 
a man of big business and a notable financier, Mr. 
Kalman has a large grasp of the practical workings 
of an orchestra and therefore his assistance is of 
the most valuable kind. But he has acquired also 
the musical insight necessary to balance the artistic 
with the commercial considerations in orchestral 
management and no longer asks the conductor to 
“cut the Schubert C major symphony becaus: it is 
too long,” as Mr. Kalman laughingly confessed to 
doing in the early days of his initiation into orches- 
tral affairs. He is a tremendous executive hzlp to 
the St. Paul Orchestra, as others interest-d in its 
welfare assured me. Mr. Kalman makes light of 
his own efforts in that direction, as is to be expect- 
ed from a man of his culture and tact. He insisted 
on giving the major shar: of credit to his associates 
and spoke gratefully of the donors to the guarantee 

fund 

Walter H. Rothwell and Edmund H. Stein also 
were guests at the luncheon, Mr. Rothwell praising 
his players highly for their industry and efficiency. 
rh re is a rehearsal every morning except Sunday, 
and often lasts from nine o'clock utitil two. “We 
are not the largest orchestra in the world,” ex- 
plained Mr. Rothwell,” and my men are not the 
best paid players in the world, but we try to make 
up other deficiencies by constant rehearsal. I hold 
daily section rehearsals in order to insure the high- 
est obtainable artistic results with the material at 
our command. If necessary, | would rehearse each 
stand separately. Thoroughness is the keynote of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. When we play 

a work in public we know every note of it and give 

to the performance every ounce of knowledge there 

is in us. I am sorry you missed our recent concert 

at which we played the rather unfamiliar Mozart D 

major symphony. It is No. 504 in Kochel. The way 

we played it that night I would not be afraid to have 
our orchestra perform it anywhere.” 

Mr. Rothwell is bound to impress anyone who 
meets him with the quiet sincerity of his demeanor 


and the strength of his artistic convictions. He has 
the face of a student and a thinker. He knows no 
compromise in the matter of musical worth. His 
avowed mission is to present the symphonic litera- 
ture in as complete, as honest, as deep felt, and as 
musical a manner as possible. He has no patience 
with triflers, poseurs and prima donna conductors. 
He is not a prima donna conductor himself and 
would resent even the imputation. 

A Rehearsal. 

Mr. Rothwell was kind enough to invite us to 
one of his rehearsals, held in the Senate Chamber 
of the old State Capitol, although the concerts 
proper take place in the Auditorium. We sat in the 
gallery, where many a voice of the past had echoed 
with forensic thunder, and listened to the sharp, de- 
cisive voice of Mr. Rothwell as he gave his admoni- 
tions to the orchestra. The work in preparation 
was Sibelius’ first symphony, and as the rehearsals 
had been but few, the snatches of performance gave 
but little idea of the merits of the orchestra. The 
chief points noted were the intense concentration 
of Mr. Rothwell, his rigid insistence on the explicit 
carrying out of his directions, and his infinite pa- 
tience in repetition until he obtained the effect de- 
sired. The men shared his absorption in their task, 
and their response was sympathetic and intelligent. 
Mr. Rothwell’s beat and the orchestral attack were 
simultaneous. He had seldom to ask for more 
volume, rather he cautioned moderation. The 
climaxes seemed to build themselves, but of course 
were based on a method of dynamic increase care- 
fully taught, as the well graduated dynamics 
demonstrated. From where we sat, in a sort of 
cupola, the sound often funnelled itself too thickly 
to permit of accurate judging of tone quality, so 
none shall be attempted. As was felt also in St. 
Louis, no orchestra should b: estimated critically 
except in concert. 

An hour was spent in interested listening with 
notes made about the separate excellences heard 
when Mr. Rothwell had the sections play alone, the 
not impressive musicianship of the female harpist (a 
pupil of Tramonti, of Chicago) and the strange: 
method of tuning employcd by the tympanist. On 
inquiry, it was found that he employed a new hy- 
draulic system of tuning, by which through use of 
a foot lever he was enabled to increase and diminish 
water pressure in such a manner as to regulate the 
pitch of his instruments. The invention was new to 
me. Several members of the orchestra traveling 
with Pavlowa also were engross-d listeners in the 
gallery. LEONARD LIEBLING, 

(St. Paul Chat will be continued next week.) 
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A MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR HONORED. 





It affords us pleasure to reprint the follow.ng 
item from the Toronto (Canada) Globe of Decem- 
ber 6: 


An unusually interesting event in connection with the 
development of music in Canada took place in Toronto 
on Saturday night, November 29, when a recital was given 
in the Forester’s Hall, comprising music taken entirely 
from the work of Mr. Clarence Lucas, probably the great- 
est composer Canada has so far produced. Mr. Lucas, 
who is now a resident of New York, being one of the 
editors of the Musicat Courter, was present, and him- 
self presided at the piano for several of the songs. When 
he was recognized by the audience he was given an ova: 
tion, and at the close of the concert men and women 
swarmed to the reception room to meet him and tender 
their congratulations. 

Mr. Lucas, as is recorded by Dr. J. D. Logan, in “The 
Year Book of Canadian Art for 1913,” has composed 
in almost all forms of modern music, his compositions éx- 
ceeding one hundred and thirty. Dr. Logan mentions eight 
compositions for orchestra, twelve for organ, twenty for 
piano, twelve. for violin, fifty songs, six operas, two can- 
tatas and a miscellany of other forms of music. Mr. 
Lucas has been heralded by foreign composers and critics 
as a Titan in genius and in energy. He is highly original, 
and his work shows that he is a superb artist throughout. 

Mr. Lucas was born at Smithville, Ontario. 
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“DER ROSENKAVALIER” AMERICAN PREMIERE. 


Richard Strauss’ Melodious Rollicking Comedy Splendidly Produced at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House—Critical Revolt as Usual—Competent Cast Provided. 


When the curtain fell on the last act of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” Tuesday evening, December 9, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, the real 
comedy began. For then it was that the public, and 
all the public’s uncles, aunts and cousins, opened 
their multitudinous mouths to utter opinions on the 
merits of Strauss. Then it was that Polonius and 
Dogberry, Beckmesser and Pickwick bent their 
beetling brows, looked wise, shook their heads and 
said “Ahem,” supplemented with “Ah” and “Oh.” 
Then it was that the venerable sage, called Expert 
Criticism, raised up his protesting hands lest there 
should be any among the throng who might back- 
slide from the worship of the true gods of music, 
Wagner, Gounod, Verdi, Mozart—particularly Mo- 
zart—and fall down before the false god Strauss. 

Expert Criticism—so called—finds that Strauss 
has been much talked about, and has kept his name 
before the public by such commonplace means as 
newspapers, and that he not worked 
quietly like Bach in a small town, or like Schubert 
in total obscurity. Moreover, this same Richard 
Strauss has been known to take for his 
He is rich 


has away 


money 
work in a very unmusicianlike manner. 
—that is to say, rich for a musical composer, A 
third rate banker or a dealer in hides and tallow 
might look with scorn on the money hoarded by 





FELDMARSCHALLIN FURSTIN WARDENBERG, OTHERWISE THE MARCHTIONESS (FRIEDA HEMPEL) 


this rich composer. 


But, no matter; Expert Criti- 


cism points with satisfaction to the pauper Mozart, 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


AS THE 


MARCHIONESS 
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to the starving Schubert, to the charitably aided 


Beethoven, and says: “These were the truly great 


composers. See how little money rHEY made.” 

It is so strange that these Beckmessers cannot 
With all 
the published criticism of the past to warn them 
they fail to see that all they utter against Strauss 
Mozart, 


recognize themselves when off the stage 


was hurled at Wagner, at Beethoven, at 
Gluck and Monteverde. 

Here is a sample of an expcrt criticism written in 
the London Times in 1866 

“But it was not in Schumann to enchain the in 
terest of an audience, however musically cultivated, 
for three hours at a sitting Even when happiest 
most ingenious in his artis 
checked by 
and at 
} 


nis 


in his first thoughts and 


tic contrivances, he that want of 
that 


time remain homogeneous, 


was 


flow,’ inability to carry en, the sam 


which was Nemesis 


and stood like a rock in the way to the ultima thul 


of his ambition.” 


} 


Eleven years earlier the London Athenzum had 


said concerning the “Tannhauser” overture 


“When it is stripped and sifted, Herr Wagner's 


creation may be likened, not to any real figure with 


its bone and muscle, but to a compound of one 


shapely feature with several tasteless fragments, 


smeared over with cement, but so flimsily that the 


paucity of good material is proved by the most 
superficial examination.” 

The Musical World of 1854 said 

“There is little offensive music in ‘Rigoletto’ 
ears are seldomer stunned than in most of the c 


poscr’s other works and thet pretence 
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OCTAVIAN (MARGARETE OBER), BEGINNING OF 


ACT I, “DER ROSENKAVALIER,” METROPOLITAN OPFRA HOUSE. 








Nevertheless Verdi’s sins are apparent 


Poverty of ideas, an eternal effort 
never accomplished, strange and odd 
yf coloring and a perpetual swagger 

effects, are unmistakably true 


ere are airs which are sure to find 


» harrel organs 


I val 


‘ 


New York daily newspapers of 
0, 1913, all and more than 
ms of 1854, 1855 and 1865 


found employed against “Der 


while quoting them now, for the 
; alike, the world over, 
1ed against Mozart, Bee 
n and Liszt have ever been an‘l 
those designed especially 
| their successors, 

went to press a few 
York performance of 
we do not report per 
present review of the 
different from what it 
ve been able to publish our 

after the representations. 
rRiER of February 15, I9II, 
review of the first perform 
tage, which occurred in 
gil But though we need 
is written then, it may not 


a few impressions of the 














ARRIVING AT HERR VON FANINAL’S HOME TO PRESENT 


MUSICAL COURIER 


To begin with, the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York is unquestionably too vast an auditorium 


Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
CARL JOERN, 
As a Singer in “Der Rosenkavalier.’ 


for a work of so much delicacy of detail and sub- 
tleties as “Der Rosenkavalier.” lf some of the 
complexities were blurred by distance and the ends 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


December 17, 1913. 


of phrases lost in space the blame must not be laid 
at the door of the composer. The librettist might 
just as reasonably be blamed because the features 
of the singers were not distinguishable, from the 
remoter parts of the theater, without the aid of 
opera glasses. At the same time this blurring and 
indistinctness often made passages as ineffectual 
as if they were badly written or lacking in attrac- 
tiveness. There is plenty of excuse for those who 
failed to follow all that was sung and played in the 
huge Metropolitan Opera House. If the opera had 
been given in the Hippodrome, the Garden exhibi- 
tion hall, or in Central Park, still fewer persons 
would have heard the beauties of the work. The 
beauties are there, however, by the thousand. Until 
some genius invents an opera phonedoscope which 
brings the orchestra and voices as near the ear as 
the opera glass brings the stage and faces near the 
eye, a musical work must suffer in a space too big 
for it. 

Strauss has been charged with anachronisms. 
The waltz he uses was not in vogue in the time of 
Maria Theresa of Austria, Well, what of it? Is 
there a man, woman or child today who could en- 
dure the placid minuets, the limited harmonies and 
the thin orchestration of the period when this com- 
edy is swpposed to have happcned? There was not 
a person in the audience who forgot that he was 
sitting in a New York opera house in 1913 watch- 
ing a company on the stage and listening to an or- 
chestra accompany singers. Historical truth in 
music could ke acceptable only to the man who 


? 


THE SILVER ROSE TO SOPHIE, NEAR BEGINNING OF ACT Il, “DER ROSENKAVALIER.” 
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actually lived the scene he saw and whose ears for- 
got all the music he had ever heard which did not 
belong to the period represented on the stage. 

Strauss was writing for a twentieth century au- 
dience, not an eighteenth. 

Why not scold Virgil for making Dido and 
Aeneas speak Latin? 

Why not despise Shakespeare for representing 
Antony and Cleopatra, Pericles, Julius Caesar, Ajax 
and Achilles as masters of Elizabethan English? 

Why not rail at Voltaire for his historical blun 
der in putting elegant French couplets in the mouth 
of Semiramis, queen of Babylon? 

No; the only crime chargeable to Strauss is that 
he has ridden his Pegasus roughshod athwart the 
beaten paths of tradition. He is a troublesome fel- 
low to keep track of. Like Mozart, Verdi, Wag- 
ner, he likes to roam at large and do as he pleases. 

Expert Criticism dearly loves the regular ocean 
liners which leave Southampton and dock in New 
York according to schedule. But these Nansens, 
Perrys, Amundsens, Scotts and Hudsons of the 
musical world, who sail to unknown seas and are 
no respecters of time tables, worry the life out of 
poor old Expert Criticism. That is why he said 
that Beethoven lacked culture, that Chopin wrote 
ear splitting discords, that Verdi had poverty in 
ideas, that Wagner’s music had no real bone and 
muscle, that Schumann unable to 
“flow” of homogeneous ideas, that Strauss is noth- 


was carry a 
ing better than a competent artisan in the realm 
of poetic exaltation, and that Strauss’ “Rosenkava- 
lier” waltzes are always like a path which sets cut 


THE DUEL BETWEEN OCTAVIAN (DER ROSENKAVALIER) (MARGARETE OBER) 


so prettily only to become a “byway beset with dis- 
sonant thorns and thistles and clogged with rocks.” 
We therefore put it on record that we wash our 


hands of all this critical mud and hail Richard 


Mishkin Studio, New York 
ANNA CASE 


copyright by 


Strauss as one of the greatest composers of the age 
He is that man on whom the future historian will 
lw ll when the musical archives of the dead twen 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


LERCHENAU 


(OTTO GORITZ) 


tieth century are examined. Then will these curi- 
ous remarks and wayward fancies of several New 
York daily 1913, 
cause a smile to flit over the face of the future his 
“What an odd 
Mozart, 


Strauss 


newspapers for December 10, 


torian. We can hear him exclaim 
lot those 


Schumann, 


critics of Handel, Beethoven, 


Wagner, Chopin, Brahms, 
were ” 
Metropolitan 


[he performance at the Opera 


House was excellent. In some respects it was bet 
ter than the German premiere. Margarete Ober 
sang and acted delightfully. Anna Case made a 
lovely Sophie, to whom it would have been impos 
sible for Octavian not to lose his heart 

burden on his 


Otto Goritz had a tremendous 


shoulders merely in memorizing so much rapid 


recitative. His humor was of a Rabelaisian va 


riety, or, as Algernon St. John Brenon might call 
it, Hogarthian. We may be permitted to doubt if 
a baron familiar with aristocratic and royal draw 
ing rooms could have been so thoroughly plebeian 
and clownish as was the Baron Ochs auf Lerchenau 
of Otto Goritz. But the play was a hilarious farce 
a society 


booby No 
wonder Sophie would have nothing to do with him 


at best and we can excuse a burlesque of 


baron even if he was an impossibk 


It would have outraged the public’s sense of pro 


priety if the sweet and girlish heiress Anna Case 


portrayed had been mated with so undesirable a 


husband as the fat and foolish Baron Ochs, and 


everybody was glad she could not bear an ox 
Frieda Hempel as the Marchioness was a visior 
of loveliness. She sang with all the fervor of 


and with a voice so fresh and pure that we « 


IN ACT Il, “DER ROSENKAVALIER, 
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HOLIDAY ATTIRI 


last summer: 


F RICHARD STRAUSS IN 
f Boston, during 


a German tour 


arms were fading, in spite of the 


ret she uttered and the superannuated 
Carl Jérn’s smooth yet bril 
ce was employed for no better pur 
1an to sing an Italian aria to 


n her dressing room. 


onsummate artist, has also 


dl 1 this comed He seemed like a 


and it is a pity that 


Rabelais Goritz 


require more from him 


ikewise had little opportunity 


ich is written practically for one 


authority on 
Those who 
onductor before the public 
onception of his 


| seen and heard at the re 


erned now only with 
evening, Ds 
the 


pure and simple he 


performance on Tuesday 


ourselves with 


mtent 
th a onductor 


fire of genius 


the sacred 


nts rradations of tone 


tards impe»huous rush s, solo 


, such as one hears 
work, 
Alfred Hertz 
It was 


instrun 


rent 


ae elf conducts the were 


formance which 
had few high lights, 
without dark valleys 


ev t landscane 


nanagement to 


ti tr mpn ot scenic art. It 

ave hee t 
done, however, the most re 
s the amount of space given 


the music. 


merits of 


islike Strauss have given 





twithstanding the scorn they 





ipposed to advertise 


NNose who 1s St 





aah ritics fall foul of the extrane- 
: on the celesta which wander about the 
ule wit! more regard for the sus- 

é ik the strings and voices than 

ey’s comet has for the orthodox deportment of 





When they heard these way- 


system 








¥ rds gyrating through the familiar tonic 
~ ninant heavens they fell on their faces in 
te nerstitious awe, like the inhabitants of Europe 


did in 1456 on the appearance of the long tailed 
star, and exclaimed: “Lord save us from the devil, 
the Turk and the comet.” Yet, in principle, the ef- 
fect which Strauss has used is at least as old as 
sach, who, in his great choral works, frequently 
employs entire chords in the orchestra passing 
through unrelated harmonies sustained by the 
voices. 

Where is the critic today who will raise his puny 
voice against Bach? 

In his day, however, Bach had wise critics who 
dwelt at length on his defects and gave him whole- 
some advice after the manner of those who butt 
their heads against the stony walls of Strauss. 

No doubt there were critics of the sweet song 
contest between the lovely Daphnis and Menalcas, 
The 


goatherd adjudicator gave the pipe as a prize to 


though Theocritus omitted to mention them. 


Daphnis because he was smitten with her beauty. 
In such a contest Strauss, too, would have been 
defeated. And it is because his critics cannot hear 
the beauty of his harmonies that they condemn him 
They want to h.ar Mozart and they sigh 
for the chaste and melodious Haydn. What a 


laugh would that old joker Haydn and the humor- 


now 


ist Strauss have if the two could meet to compare 
their contemporary criticisms, 

We fancy Dr. Haydn saying with a grin to Dr. 
Strauss: “Here, my boy, read this”: 

\n old amateur next to whom I was seated, asked me: 
W hose 
we | 


is that now? Poor fangled suff. I 


shall never hear it again!” 


music new 
Then Dr. Strauss smiles in his sardonic way and 


says to Dr. Haydn: “Well, doesn’t that beat the 








Dutch! You must have cut that paragraph from 
one of the New York papers of December 9, 1913.” 

Then the composer of all the riotous discords and 
cacophonous drivel of the quartets, sonatas, sym- 
phonies, “Seasons,” “Creation,” replied to the com- 
poser of all the riotous discords and cacophonous 
drivel of “Don Juan,” “Tod und Verklarung,” 
“Zoroaster,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don Quixote,” 
“Guntram,” ‘“‘Feuersnot,” “Elektra,” “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” and said: 

“No; this awful anathema—ha ha, ho ho—was 
hurled at me in Edinburgh in 1785, or thereabouts.” 

It is to be found in David Fraser Harris’ his- 
tory of St. Cecilia’s Hall, Edinburgh. 

We used to think that the inhabitants of ancient 
Smyrna did right in burning at the stake the critic 
Zoilus and all his works with him because he spent 
his worthless life as a professional critic of Homer. 
Maturer judgment tells us it would have beer bet- 
ter to let the criticisms remain for the everlasting 
amusement of posterity. What punishment is equal 
to three thousand years of laughter at the railings 
of a fool? 

In Chapter XX XVIII of the book of Job we read 
that when the morning stars sang together the sons 
of God shouted for joy. If the afflicted Job had 
not been of such a serious turn of mind he might 
have chronicled the adverse criticism against the 
stars. Surely some one of that remote period must 
have called his readers’ attention to the unusual 
discord of the seven Pleiades and regretted that 
Ursa major and the Scorpion strained so hard after 
original effects instead of observing those rules of 
harmony of the spheres which had been accepted by 


HERMANN WEIL AS HERR VON FANINAL AND ANNA CASE AS HIS DAUGHTER SOPHIE IN ACT I, 
“DER ROSENKAVALIER,” METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
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the stars in general and the solar system in particu- 
lar ever since the Milky Way was formed out of 
meteor dust. CLARENCE Lvcas. 
Rae 
The complete cast of the first New York repre- 
sentation of “Der Rosenkavalier” follows: 
ee SEE So ee 


CN Ce se ek wae 
Octavian 


.Frieda Hempel 
.....-Otto Goritz 
. Margarete Ober 
..Hermann Weil 
-Anna Case 
....Rita Fornia 
Albert Reiss 
..Maria Mattfeld 
Carl Schlegel 
..Pietro Audisio 
.-Lambert Murphy 
.. Basil Ruysdall 
....Julius Bayer 
..Carl Jérn 

{ Louise Cox 


NN rs Sa Le soe 
Valzacchi 
MB cas vakeckaue se 
Commissary of Police. ... 
Major Domo 
Master of Ceremonies. . 
A Notary 
An Innkeeper 
A singer 
Three Noble Orphans . « Rosina van Dyck 

{ Sophie Braslau 
sie Jeanne Maubourg 
.......Ladwig Burgstaller 
A Little Negro....................+5.-..- Ruth Weinstein 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 
an en 

FRITZ KREISLER PLAYS TO 


LARGE NEW YORK AUDIENCE. 
Great Violinist Gives Magnificent Exhibition of} His Virtu- 
osity at Carnegie Hall. 

Fritz Kreisler can fill Carnegie Hall, New York, not 
only with the tones of his violin, but with the throng of 
music lovers who assemble to hear his tones. He dem- 
onstrated these facts last Saturday afternoon, December 
13, when he drew together an audience which filled every 
part of the large hall. His appearance on the platform 
was the signal for enough applause to have made the 
reputation of a young artist at the end of a brilliant per- 
formance. He was recalled again and again whenever he 
left the stage at the end of a group of pieces, and he 
several times gave extra numbers and repeated others 

It is hard to believe that the art of violin playing can 
go farther than Kreisler carries it. Merely to play more 

} notes to the minute or to apportion more chords to the 
square inch of fingerboard is not to raise the art. Kreis- 
ler's technic seems incidental to his ability for making 
simple melodies sound like the inspired voices of seraphs 
The listener comes away from his recital with memories 
of passionate melodies and soul-moving phrases lingering 
in his brain. It is only on second thought that one speaks 
of Kreisler’s technical skill. Yet the skill is there in 
abundance. If Kreisler did not possess the necessary 
finger skill he could net express so freely all those sub- 
tleties of accent and emotion which give his playing tha‘ 
inimitable and indescribable charm 

The most enjoyable work on the program for the musi- 

| cian was the Mendelssohn concerto, which was played in 
an unusually poetic manner. To play this time honored 
work as Kreisler played it is to make it the most diffi- 

cult of concertos. For when all technical display is elimi- 
| nated, nothing remains but melodies which must be played 
| with consummate art and poetic elevation to avoid monot- 

F ony and sentimentality. 

f Toward the end of the program the violinist played a 

fF number of antique pieces—old bric-a-brac which had been 
found in the garret and were well oiled and furbished for 
| exhibition. 

In the last number Kreisler appeared as a composer, 
after the manner of the older race of violinists who often 

i composed for their instrument. The practice is not com 

i'mon today among the virtuoso violinists. This “Chinese 

} Dance” is necessarily odd and vivacious, and it does not 

offer much scope for the strong emotion Kreisler 80 often 
| expresses when he plays. 

| The complete program follows: 


| Sonata in D major 


bani ‘ : . Hande! 
5 Adagio and fugue in G minor (for vielin alone) 


J. S. Bach 
Mendelssohn 
++ seee-Suleer 
«+ ++.Pugnani 
.. Dittersdorf 


| Concerto for violin in E minor, op. 64 
Sarabande . 
Menuetto 
Scherzo ua 
La Précieuse...... 
Fugue vase Pre sang 5 ai 
Lied ohne Worte............ : Mendelssoh 
Canronetta Indienne ores eee ... Dvorak 
Tambourin Chinois _.Kreisler 


Charles Frederick Naegele, pianist, has been engaged to 
give a recital in Jacksonville, Fla. January 3, under the 
Sauspices of the Women’s Club of that city. Mr. Naegele 
is a leading pupil of Genevieve Bisbee, the New York in- 
structor. 


GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


Emmy Destinn Substitutes for Geraldine Farrar in “Madame Butterfly” and Anna Case Does 
Likewise for Frieda Hempel as the Doll in “Tales of Hoffman” at Brooklyn Academy— 
Miss Case Wins Brilliant Success— “Madame Butterfly” at the Century Opera House. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Aida,” December 8. 

“Aida” was the opera given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Monday evening, December 8, with Margarete 
Matzenauer (Amneris), Emmy Destinn (Aida), Enrico 
Caruso (Radames), Adamo Didur (Ramfis), and Pas 
quale Amato (Amonasro) in the principal roles. Caruso 
was quite remarkable in this role but was not effectively 
seconded by Mme. Destinn, whose interpretation lacked 
refinement as well as genuine dramatic force. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer sang Ammeris excellently. She was in good voice 
and lent to the role an amount of pathos which is unusual 
and difficult to attain, since the construction of the part 
does not lend itself well to histrionic effectiveness. Amato 
was in excellent voice and gave a remarkable impersona- 
tion of Amonasro. The work was effectively conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. 

But in spite of all this good work on the part of the 
principals and the conductor, the opera was not well given 
The chorus in many places, and the scenic effects, were 
unsatisfactory. This was particularly final 
scene where Radames and Aida are in the dungeon. A 
notable error was made in the lighting of this scene. The 
broad stage space in front of the dungeon was brightly 


true in the 


L ——— 


Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
ANNA CASE, 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


illuminated and rendered it practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish the figures of the two principal artists in their 
dungeon; and, this lighting being from above, every time 
either of these artists extended their hands at all 
the hand came out of the dim dungeon into the bright 
light and showed up white and pale, turning the whole 
idea of their confirement into ridicule. Such errors as this 
are no doubt the result of oversight, but they should not 
take place at the Metropolitan. 


“Der Rosenkavalier,"" December 9. 
On another page will be found a complete review of the 
\merican premiere of Richard Strauss’ light opera 


“Boheme,”” December 10. 

“Boheme” was given an excellent rendition on Wednes- 
day evening. Giovanni Martinelli sang the part of Ro- 
dolfo excellently. With the exception of certain notes in 
the middle register, about E flat, E and F, which showed 
a tendency to be somewhat unsteady and not entirely under 
the singer’s control, this artist’s voice proved to be a 
strong, fine tenor of very pure quality and great force. 
Mr. Martinelli is quite young and should become one of 
our leading singers. The role of Mimi was taken by 
Frances Alda, who was in splendid voice and whose ap- 
pearance and acting edded greatly to the charm of this 
part. Her singing of the principal numbers was unusually 
effective, her voice showing out clear and pure and lend- 
ing itself, especially in the last two acts, to the pathetic 
character of the role with unusual verity. The role of 
Musetta, taken by Bella Alten, was made very gay and 
light, but Miss Alten was not in particularly good voice on 


two 


absurd, and the same is truc 


this occasion. The other members of the cast, Messrs. 
Didur, Ananian, Audisio, Amato, De Segurola, Pini-Corsi 
and Reschiglian, were the same as those who appeared re- 
cently in these roles and no particular comments of their 
work are called for here, excepting to say that Mr. Amato 
was in better voice than he has been at any time this 
season. All of the orchestral beauties of Puccini’s score 
(and certainly he never wrote anything in any way com- 
parable to “Boheme”), were brought out in their entirety 
by the sympathetic conducting of Giorgio Polacco. 


“The Masked Ball,"’ December 11. 


Thursday evening’s offering at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was “The Masked Ball,” which is a very much 
better opera than appears at first. It is a work that grows 
upon one when one becomes gradually accustomed to its 
defects, lending thereafter more attention to the reception 
of its various beauties. The cast was the same as in the 
recent performances with the exception of the role of 
Oscar, the Page, which was taken by Bella Alten in sub- 
stitution for Frieda Hempel who was indisposed 

If this opera continues to be played, it will sooner or 
later become a matter of popular knowledge that it affords 
Caruso the very best opportunities. It allows him chances 
characteristics—that 
of a kind and good friend, a strong but generous ruler, 
a tender lover, and 
the world ndeed, to determine 
of these characters he is the most delightful 


for the portrayal of many various 
a humorous, pleasure-loving man of 
and it is hard, in which 
His death 
s tmpressiveness and probably 
strikes the popular fancy more strongly than other parts 
of the for that the discriminating 
observer there should nothing more suited to 
in the Witch's cave, 


scene is extraordinary in 


reason But for 


certainly be 


role 


this great artist’s talent than the scene 
especially the finale of this act 
is in order, and is delightfully 


where delicate humor 
portrayed 

Verdi was in singularly inspired vein when he wrote the 
modern ears, accus 


sounds rather 


final chorus of this act, although no 


tomed to crass realism, this “Sung-laughter” 
f the humorous chorus which 
chorus in this finale was 
so excellent in Thursday evening’s peformance that no 
praise is too high for it. The scenery of this act is also 
a remarkably beautiful piece of work. It is as fine as 
many a picture by a famous artist that claims the wonder 


of art lovers in picture exhibits 


ends the third act; and the male 


and it is all the more 


attractive because of the splendid lighting and, in the final 
scene, the beautiful grouping of those on the stage 

But why, if the 
should the clouds, which are 


or ten minutes of the act 


question may be pertinently asked, 
moving during the first five 
through- 


Does the cloud machine run down, or 


not continue to move 
out the whole act? 
does the man who turns the cloud machine get tired, or 
does the score say that the wind dies out at some par- 
ticular note? These things are certainly a mystery. 

The opera did not draw a large house in spite of the 
fact that Caruso sang, but its poverty of musical beauties 
has never permitted of its becoming a real success 


“Tannhéuser,” December 12. 

was given a rather unsatisfactory per- 
Friday evening. The production was very 
uneven, parts of it ascending to a high artistic level, but 
Metro- 
same as 


Tannhauser” 
formance on 


average of the 
about the 


much of it being far below the 


politan Opera House. The cast was 
role of 


Carl 


usual, the lannhauser being taken by Jacques 
Urlus, with as the Landgraf Hermann, and 
Hermann Weil as Wolfram. Elizabeth was sung by Olive 
Fremstad and in this role she is very remarkable. Her 
singing was excellent throughout and her interpretation 
masterly was taken by Margarete Matzenauer, 
who seems to possess an extraordinary and praiseworthy 
versatility. The part is rather high for her but she seemed 
in every way equal to it. It might be thought that her 
voice was at times a little too heavy for it and lacking in 
voluptuousness, but on the whole her impersonation of 
the role was attractive and effective. The opera was con- 
ducted by Alfred Hertz and there was a general feeling 
of roughness or instability, a general lack of spirit and 
buoyancy in the whole performance. 

The invisible choral part in the Venusberg scene was 
often quite inaudible. It seems a pity that this beautiful 
music could not have been brought out, as it is certainly 
one of the most exquisite things in Wagner’s early work. 

The opening scene in the Wartburg in Act II dragged 
pitifully and was heavy, slow and lifeless as few things 
from Wagner ever can become, even as the result of the 
worst of performances. Mr. Urius was not in particu- 
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lannhauser 


, but gave a capable impersonation of the 
Hermann Weil as Wolfram gave 


nly interpretation of the role and sang it well. 
“Madama Butterfly,”” December 13 (Matinee). 


Butterfly 


ember 13 


part a if 


ne care 


’-was the opera given on Saturday 
The cast was the same as at the 
mance with the exception of the role of 

was taken on this occasion by Emmy 
ition for Geraldine Farrar, who is still 


Destinn sang this role remarkably well 
unding better than in anything she has 


But it is to be que stioned if her in 
the role is that intended by the composer 
It is noted that on the program credit 


this work is given to John Luther 
David Belasco is said to have taken th 
that may be, the most faithful 
Nagasaki that has been found 
re Loti’s work, “Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
Madame Chrysanthéme, or Madame 
unts to the same thing, in Nagasaki. 

| difference between this book and “Ma- 
the ending of From it one gets the 
little Japanese girl was sweet and 

ng and rather pitiful. Mme. Destinn in 
he possessed the fierceness of a 
wing gaiety, petulance and pathos, she 

the role fire and passion. From her inter 
be impressed with the feeling of pity 
rather the impression of being fully 

of herself and much more liable to 


irping Kate Pinkerton, and to stab her 


und if necessary, than calmly to submit to 


im and his new wife of her presence by 
But, allowing for differences in concep- 
ertainly these differences may well 
tinn gave an interesting performance. 
ved himself again to be a vocalist 
Antonio §$ 
comment is necessary of the other mem- 


otti again appeared as 


ast Arturo Toscanini conducted magnifi 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 


“Tales of Hoffman,” December 13. 


The Sund 


House was 


Opera Company at the 


Hoffman” was given by the 
Academy of Music, 


Lales P| 


saturday evening 


pel, who had been cast for the role of 

ill to appear, Anna Case was sub 
{ twenty-four hours’ notice the young 
rano made her debut as Olympia, and this 


- vocally she was sure of her- 


nical” in her acting as one could wish 


automaton.’ Dainty and pretty, she made 
French “doll Certainly December 13, 
no sinister significance to this young so 


us her “Tales of Hoffman” debut is con- 


ically and vocally, revealed no less of 
rament than has characterized that ten 
he role in his previous appearances 


Metropolitan Opera Hous 


hene was acceptable as the false Giulietta, and 


naive Antonia was delightful, both 


1. 
ally 
interpretations were given by Adamo 
velius, Dinh Gilly, who as Hoffman's 


us Dapertutto in Act II, and Leon 


liabolical Dr, Mirack Albert Reiss fulfilled 

ns comedian in the diverse roles of 
Franz 

] wise assigned to Andrea de Segurola, 


mil, which because of especially good 


not be lightly passed over. 


Anna Case 

Maria Duchene 
Lucrezia Bori 
leanne Maubourg 
Lila Robeson 
Carl Jorn 

Adamo Didur 
Dinh Gilly 

Leon Rothier 
Andrea de Segurola 
Basil Ruysdael 
Giulio Rossi 
Albert Reiss 
Angelo Bada 
Pietro Audisio 


Paolo Ananian 
Bernard Bégue 
skillfully guided by the efh 
Giors Pola were throughout satisfac- 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 


ay night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 


an all-Wagner program, the soloists being 


Olive Fremstad, Jacques Urlus and Carl Braun, who were 
in exceptionally good voice and gave a most attractive 
and satisfactory interpretation of the numbers they were 
scheduled to sing. Mme. Fremstad, in “Dich, Theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” did as well in it as she did 
Friday evening at the performance of this opera. Her 
singing of Isolde’s “Liebestod” was inspired and vocally 
effective. Mr. Urlus sang Lohengrin’s narrative with his 
usual excellent manner, which is too well known to need 
any comment here, and the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” in which he showed much depth of senti- 
Carl Braun gave a splendid rendition of the aria, 
“Die Frist ist um,” from “The Flying Dutchman.” 

The orchestral numbers were the overture from 
“Rienzi,” the prelude from “Meistersinger,”’ “Entrance of 
the Gods Into Walhalla,” from “Rheingold,” and “Kaiser 
Marsch,” all of them excellently played. 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Madame Butterfly,” Week Beginning December 9. 
“Madame Butterfly” occupied the entire week of De- 
cember 9 at the Century Opera House and was as success- 
ful as it was a few weeks ago. The casts were the same 
as before, the only addition to the regular Century Opera 
roster being Lawrence Sanford in the part of Pinkerton. 


ment. 


, 
In this role Gustaf Bergman, who was heard on Tuesday |} 
and Wednesday evenings, was particularly remarkable as 
he is in everything he undertakes, possessing, as he does, 
the entire routine of the operatic stag as well as an ex- 
cellent vocal training. 


in the matter of makeup. 
Kathleen Herbert as Suzuki, when they appeared together, 
were excellent and played into each other’s hands so as to 
make their work together exceedingly attractive. 


tentions of the composer carried out in every particular. 


was as great a popular success as these affairs have proved 
to be since the beginning of the season. 
selections included the overture’ to “William Tell” (Ros 
sini), the “Ballet Suite’ from “Sylvia” (Delibes), the 
overture “Sakuntala” (Goldmark), and the overture to 
“Tannhauser” (Wagner). 
by Alfred Szendrei and Josef Pasternack. The vocal por 
tion of the evening was taken by the regular staff of the 
Century Opera Company and need not be especially com 
mented upon. 






























Lois Ewell in the role of Cio-Cio San has not reformed 
Ivy Scott as Chi-Chi San and 


The Puccini opera was excellently staged and the in-1# 


Century Opera Sunday Concert. 
Last Sunday night’s concert at the Century Opera House 


The orchestra 


The orchestra was conducted 





GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


“Le Ranz des Vaches” Produced for the First Time in Chicago—“Herodiade” Splendidl 
Mounted and Performed 





AUDITORIUM. 
“Boheme,”’ December 8. 
“Boheme” opened the third week of the operatic season 
at the Auditorium. The cast follows: 


Rodelfe .ccaucbscancocevecssgexacsdccabeusssegacedes Amedeo Bassi 
Schaunard -.+..Francesco Federici 
Patil vccccsnvccencudee 460s cchgkaeveds timiphedsies Francesco Daddi 














Photo by Matrene, Chicago. 
ARISTODEMO GIORGINI 
As Edgardo in “Lucia.” 


Mimi MTTTCTTT LTT Tt eT ee ’ Rose Raisa 
Parpignol ead tei is dian Emilio Venturini 
Marcello > See ..-.. Giovanni Polese 
Colline ...Gusetave Huberdeau 
\lcindor ..++ Vittorio Trevisan 
SOMONE. cveec charbabinbeuunioscetienseeuesees Mabel Riegelman 
Sergente . : pd bcdee beeetese .+..Roceo Franzini 
Doganiere ‘ TA ‘ ....Frank Preisch 


Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani 

Mme. Raisa, who sang Mimi, is an interesting young 
artist. Her voice is brilliant, but she is inclined to sing 
forte somewhat frequently, and in “Boheme” this fault 
stands out particularly. Of course, Mme. Raisa being 
only twenty-one years cld, has things to learn, both vocal- 
ly and histrionically, and she promises to accomplish much. 
Mr. Bassi as Rodolfo gave a very fine portrayal of 
that character. He was in the spirit of the past every 
minute and his voice is one of great beauty. Miss Riegel- 
man as Musette was satisfying. She sang the waltz song 
in the second act with style and dash. Her work has ad- 
vanced greatly since last year. Mr. Polese, Mr. Huber- 
deau, Federici and Daddi gave good readings of their 
parts. The orchestra under Sturani gave a good account 
of itself, although at times it covered the voices of the 
singers. 

“Le Ranz des Vaches,” December 9. 

Dr. Kienzl’s opera was given its first hearing in Chi- 

cago on Tuesday evening. It was performed in Philadel- 





















































































































phia by the Chicago Opera Company last season and was 
scheduled for a performance here, but owing to lack o 
time last night was the first opportunity Chicagoans have 
had to hear it. The music is melodic in the extreme an 
the book well constructed and comprehensive. It is 
pleasure to listen to a tuneful opera in direct contrast tq 
most of the unmelodious, disconnected compositions of the 
present day. i 

Charles Dalmores as Primus Thaller was the real stag 
of the occasion, He looked every inch the soldier and 
sang in excellent fashion. Mme. Dorda as Blanchefleu 
acted the part with spirit and disclosed a well trained 
voice. Mr. Nicolay as the King was convincing and sang 
very well the music allotted him. Dufranne, Crabbe ang 
Huberdeau were effective in their roles. The orchestr 
under Mr. Winternitz gave a satisfying performance. Th 
state settings were appropriate and beautiful and th 
lighting excellent. This opera was technically reviewed 
in this paper after its first performance in Philadelphi 


last February. The cast follows: 


Louis XVI .... bivewsceebeuseesnead snc cvece seein Mien 
Marquise Massimelle .......... Suess .. Gustave Huberdea 
Ne ce cee eee h da hwed bbs dhe boas bee Marta Dord 
ye ey Tee a 


pant en Jacques Dur 


Captain Brayole 
..-Emilio Venturi 


Mavala G6 COE so os cccscdcces vostecncsecess 
Clee As. alk eyes UR RS AE hen Kee Dag eeale Heresy S Beatrice Wheele 
Petes Tees io vs os bdbeas adtdceweecaersuedecice Charles Dalmor 
i ee ea ee eee rr Te rere ee ere eT eerie ye Armand Crabb 
Doris oe sttaweanbacdaeee .Amy Evan® 


Pt Derlet GOT. cevecdcceivedaseedéeeedscusvenna Jean de Keyse 


Secend Swiss GON ss kavicSacuccsvecersseccececsns Desire Defrer 
bg ER ee Pg Per Pee ee pe Pema ee opr Eee: ees Hector Duofrann 
First chasseur ...«.Emilio Venturing 
DOCRIE:: BROMINE oie 5 6 dco dv Ubavise's dev nestens -Joseph Demorti 

WEaebee OE COPMIRIMING. ih ig ick cc cs vcs udscénwnsgesconec Joseph Mey 

Ril GE 6 6 ve Ska as 6 ce G0 Rah boi elas eee cdeceneenseced Armand Crabb 
AG GUO Ns coc bin ciendaueietreennnsews . Stanislaus Grundgan 
Pivet lally of Che Gmithies is dc iedees cbse cess i ceies -Minnie Egene 
Second lady of the Court. oi... .0ccscuscctcieseensecsecss Ruby Hey 
First gentleman of the court... .......csceeseeeseoes Emilio Venturi 

Second gentleman of the court...........600seeee eee Nicolo Fossett 
Chanteclair TTC e ee Tih ee 

i ES ice ceniiecacdec cau cccenederev bates cuases Roceo Franziy 
FONG 6 tr ns cindaivacdasednsstweesdbcadbececineans Etienne Contes 
PE oc vscca ce vaneuedheeuaaas ustedes benwiewesnee Desire Defreq 
BQO. vssecisesuvectbacectiacaas Kakeheumsecsteet Armand Crabt 


Cartouche Charles Meye 
Te TSU <A ics sake sc dc ses canecun nner Charles Demortid 
PR DORON 655 e550 656s vadneccsstdes cécedveeawen Jean de Keyse 
Dh SR GUID. sans cb uniahece Debks CUlechsadcenbaenes Nicolas Coli 
Nicolo Fosset 





Conductor, Arnold Winternitz. 
“Cristoforo Colombo,” December 10. 

“Cristoforo Colombo” was repeated with the same ca 
on Wednesday evening. A second hearing did not bri 
any more joy or enthusiasm to the listeners than at t 
previous performance. Ruffo's glorious voice and hi 
trionic ability seem wasted in a production like this, a 
though we cannot imagine any one else making so muci 
out of his role. 

“Madame Butterfly,” December 11 (Matinee). 

The first mid-week matinee of the season at popul 
prices brought out a fair assemblage, all interested to h 
Mme. Hannah as Butterfly and George Hamlin as Pinke 
ton. Mme. Hannah sang well and her careful portra 
of the part proves her a splendid student. Mr. Ham 
as Pinkerton sang remarkably well and the duet in th 
first act merited the great applause which followed. M 
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Hamlin is an artist who is at all times certain of himself 
and dependable. The Suzuki of Margaret Keyes was very 
well done. The smaller roles were in capable hands. 


“Herodiade,” December 11 (Evening). 


Massenet’s “Herodiade” was given its first hearing this 
season on Thursday evening. The cast follows: 


Charles Dalmores 
Armande Crabbe 
......Gustave Huberdeau 
Desire Defrere 

Nicolay 
Emilio Venturini 
....Carolina White 
.. Julia Claussens 
Minnie Egener 


Vitellius 


Un Grand Pretre.. .. Constantin 


The scenery of this opera is probably the most beauti- 
ful owned by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Cer- 
tainly the Temple scene in the third act could hardly be 
improved upon. 

Carolina White as Salome presented a most ravishing 
picture. Her singing cf “Il est doux” was beautiful and 
aroused great applause, although the part of Salome lies 
a trifle low for her voice. Her acting was convincing 
every moment. Mr. Dalmores as John the Baptist sang 
his role with great enthusiasm and authority and was a 
most dignified apostle. Mme. Claussens as Herodiade was 
not at her best. Her voice usually of great beauty on 
this occasion took on a most peculiar quality and in one 
instance when trying to sing over the orchestra she al- 
most shrieked. Either she is overdoing in her practice 
work or her throat is in bad condition. Mr 
Herode was His 
“Vision Fugitive” Mr. 


Crabbe as 
singing of the 
Huberdeau as 


not so convincing. 


lacked authority. 


Phanuel was impressive. Mr. Charlier conducted admir- 
ably. 
“Rigoletto,” December 13 (Matinee). 

The matinee performance of “Rigoletto” brought out 
one of the first sold out houses of the season and the 
enthusiasm was marked and deserved. The performance 
was splendid. Ruffo as the Jester duplicated his remark- 
able success in the role, and Zeppilli as Gilda was in the 
best of voice. The audience insisted on a repetition of the 
“Caro Nome” and the duet in the third act also had to 
be repeated. Giorgini as the Duke acted the part very well 
and sang beautifully. The orchestra under Perosio played 
with spirit and finish. 

“Faust,” December 13 (Evening). 

A very large audience attended “Faust” sung in Eng- 
lish. These English performances are gaining in favor 
with the public and certainly merit approval. Alice Zep- 
pilli made a girlish looking Marguerite and her English 
was commendable. She sang the “Jewel Song” and the 
“King of Thule” aria brilliantly and evoked much ap- 
plause. Although she had sung Gilda in the afternoon 
her voice showed little signs of fatigue. She is a most 
dependable singer. Gustaf Bergman, the Swedish tenor 
of the Century Opera Company, New York, was the Faust 
and disclosed a voice of good quality. The real star was 
Henri Scott, who as Mephistopheles did the best work 
he has done here. He sang with authority and was a 
Miss Egener was miscast as 
voice is unpleasant to 


most convincing “devil.” 


Siebel. Her hear and she was 
visibly nervous. Miss Keyes as Martha did her small 
part very well. Valentine and Wagner were capably done. 
The enunciation of the principals was commendable, but 
the chorus work was not so good. The orchestra under 


Charlier was a trifle strenuous. 





GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


“Madame Butterfly” Performance Enhanced by Artistic Work of Lucrezia Bori as Cio-Cio-San— 
Boston Girl Sings Rosina in “Barber of Seville” —Enjoyable Sunday Night Concert. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Madame Butterfly,” December 8. 


It was an occasion for great rejoicing to the 
Puccini's music-drama, this of “Madame 
Butterfly,” for seldom if ever before at this opera house 
has a more finished presentation of the work been given 
Heading the list of those who contributed to this distinc 
tion came Lucrezia Bori, who as the pathetic little Cio-Cio- 


lovers of 


performance 


San presented a wholly charming, wholly appropriate and 
withal most moving impersonation. Miss Bori is fortunate 
in filling physically the ideal of the little Geisha, an ideal 
which combines diminutive size with exquisite grace of 
movement, and naivete, and spontaneity ef facial expres- 
Thus throughout the first and in part of the second 
act, she was wholly adorable in her childlike simplicity 
Her frank delight and pleasure in her 
untouched by 


sion. 


and impulsiveness. 
marriage to the 
any deep emotional feeling, and even in the love duet at 
the close of the first act she was more a shy, unawakened 
Through the 


handsome American was 


girl than a passionate or responsive one 
succeeding acts to the pitiful end Miss Bori emphasized 
the childlike this Butterfly who, struggling 
with deeper feelings and emotions, was never overcome 


nature of 


by them, and remained to the very end a pathetic, bewil- 
dered child = struck still uncomprehending, by 
an inevitable and relentless fate. Her tones expressed and 
reflected all these varying emotions and won all by their 
naturalness and spontaneity. In this opera 
Puccini has been 
dainty fragile creature like Butterfly music requiring a 
full bodied dramatic voice of unusual resource and range 
It is well nigh impossible to mate the two, and thus we 
must take between a Butterfly thrills 
through the sheer beauty of voice and who truly 
impersonates the character, but falls short of vocal perfec 
tion 


down, 


convincing 


strangely inconsistent in giving to a 


our choice who 


one 


Though essentially an for the donna 


soprano, the tenor, contralto and baritone are entitled to 


opera prima 


some consideration, particularly when they are as worthy 
of it as were the artists on this occasion 
Mr. Lafitte gave 
vibrant tenor as well as by his manly bearing and action, 


Thus much pleasure by his clear, 


Pinkerton could 
Mme. 


which almost made one believe that B. F. 
not possibly be such a cad as he was painted. 
Swartz-Morse as Suzuki attuned her impersonation sympa- 
thetically to that of her mistress, Mme. Butterfly, and 
Mr. Ancona made the most plausible and convincing 
Sharpless we have yet seen. Here was a natural and 
typically American consul, without a suggestion of the 
operatic artist, conventionally masquerading in the role for 
the time being. Crowning this unusually interesting per- 
formance, in which the minor parts were exceed ngly well 


taken, was the excellent conducting of Mr. Moranzoni, who 
gave a dramatic and broadly songful reading of the score. 


“Monna Vanna,” December 10. 


A second performance of Maeterlinck’s drama accom- 
general 


beauty 


panied by Fevrier’s music impressed again by the 
artistic excellence of its presentation, by the rare 
of Mr. Urban’s settings, by the striking histrionic accom- 
of Mr 
Nor should the element piquant and pictur- 
esque furnished by Mary Garden’s costume of the second 
It undoubtedly did add to the interest 
and stimulation of the occasion. 


plishment of Mr 
Muratore. 


Marcoux, and the fine singing 


act be overlooked 


“Aida,” December 12. 

Even in these days of sophistication Verdi's good old 
“Aida” rides triumphant over the more modern species of 
Food for reflection 
was afforded in contrasting this opera with the two previ- 


opera now designated as music-drama. 


ous ones of the week. “Aida” primarily requires singers 
with voices, and the appended cast was extremely fortunate 
in meeting this demand in every instance: 

It Re . be esseece esee eo Mr 
Amneris Mme. 
Nida : ove cegne  ctcebeses Miss 
Radames ctetness : . Mr 
Ramfis. 
\monasro 


Sampieri 
D’ Alvarez 
Amsden 
Constantino 
Ludikar 
Ancona 
e- Fusco 
..»Miss Sharlow 


I he 


caused by 


coves Me 
U'n Messaggiero ats Ge due wbtune ial Mr 
Una Sacerdotessa 
Every member of this cast was deserving of praise 
sensation of the performance, however, was 
Mme. Dalvarez, who gave the most superb vocal and his- 
trionic portrayal of Ammeris seen here for many a year 
contralto of 


sonority in its 


extraordinary 
register, 


Blessed with a rich 
depth and 


smoothness in its 


range, 


lower and velvety 


Mme 
with skilful dramatic coloring and a broad sense of style, 


upper, Dalvarez used her voice 
in short, 
In addition 


with appreciation of melodic content and nuance, 
with consummate regard for the art of song. 
to her glorious singing Mme. Dalvarez, by her sincerity 
and true emotional feeling, made of Amneris a real flesh 
and blood figure, who, even though of regal blood and 
lineage, was quite understandingly human. Lack of space 
forbids mention of the many notable details of her per 
formance, but it must be said that she scored a veritable 
triumph and caused the sensation of the season thus far. 
Miss Amsden’s Aida, scen here before, more than ever 
impressed by its wonderful vocal attributes, which com- 
bine volume and beauty of tone in an unusual degree. 
Take, for example, her singing at the end of the second 
act, when her tones dominated in a most marvelous man- 
ner the entire ensemble of chorus, principals and orches- 
tra. Then, in the following act, in the Nile scene, were 
disclosed the fine artistic qualities of her vocalization, 


beauty of phrasing, expressive shading of tone and purity 
of vocal production. 

Another signal success was scored by Mr. Ancona in the 
role of Amonasro, who gave an impressive and vivid char- 
acterization, and sang the music like the fine artist he is, 
with true appreciation and understanding as well as rare 
vocal beauty. 

Mr. Ludikar was excellent in a minor role, as was also 
Mr. Sampieri. Miss Sharlow’s voice, heard in the music 
of the Priestess, revealed its fine quality and perfect pro- 
duction. In conclusion must be mentioned as one of the 
features of the performance the eloquent reading of the 
score given by Mr. Moranzoni, who more and more exacts 
from his orchestra stirring response to his own vital force 
and true musical instinct. 


“Thais,” December 13 (Matinee). 

The chief interest in the performance of “Thais” on De- 
cember 13 was centered in the debut of Henri Danges, the 
French baritone of excellent reputation, who appeared for 
the first time in this country. It was unfortunate that Mr 
had to make his 
debut under these conditions, but it may be said that, de- 


Danges, suffering from a severe cold, 


spite this fact, the impression he made was most favorable. 
His voice is one of fine quality, 
and refinement of style. 


und he sings with finish 
In his portrayal of the role there 
was dignity and repose, while his grace of bearing made 
him a distinguished figure on the stage. Further appear 
ances of Mr. Danges under more auspicious conditions are 
eagerly anticipated 

As for Mary Garden’s Thais it has its wonderful mo 
It is rather a pity that 
she sees fit to accentuate the sensuous qualities of Thais, 


ments as well as its ridiculous ones 


even if doing her later conversion 
marked 
things makes for greate ruth and The minor 
parts, of Jeska Morse 
Evelyn 1 repeated their excellent impersona 
tions of former seasons 
tofore Mr. Strony 


after the rendering of the “Meditation.” 


“Barber of Seville,” December 13. 


A first performance 


the courtesan in so 


stands out in more contrast. Proportion in all 


beauty 


with the exception Swartz and 


Scotney, wil 


were not at well taken as here 


conducted, and was much applauded 


this season of Rossini’s “Barber,” 


given at popular prices, introduced Hazel Sanborn, a Bos 
New 


remainder 


England Conservatory, 
of the 


these roles 


ton girl and graduate of the 
The 


with appended are well rememl 


who appeared as Rosina cast here 


ered in from 
previous seasons 

Il Conte D’Almaviva 

Bartolo 

Rosina Haze 
Figaro Rodolf Port 
Basilio Jose Mardones 
Un Ufficiale Ernesto Giac To 
Attilio 
Berta F ra 


Alfred 


Lasigi 


Ramella 
Tavecchia 


Sanborn (debut) 


Fiorello Pulcini 


Leveroni 
Sunday Operatic Concert, December 14, 

One of the 

Boston 


most enjoyable c: given at the 
Sunday 
Mario 


were heard I he 


neerts ever 
House was that of last 


White Margarita 
cona and Vincenzo Tanlango 


Opera 
Scotney 


when 
An- 


appended 


2 > 
Evelyn Dalvarez 


lengthened by encores given by all 
Scotney- Whit 


audience 


program was greatly 
of the artists Mme 
respond time 
fied. 


was compelled to 


three before the could be satis 


Overture, The Barber 


Rossini 


Prologue from Pag Leoncavallo 


x 


Saint-Saéns 
Delibes 
Wagner 
Puce 
Verd 
Bizet 
Verdi 
ng Ancona 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


Tagore’s Songs. 


Rabindraneth Tagore, the poet who has 
just won the Nobel Prize for literature, is essentially a 
singer rather 


William 


dentals, 


great Hindu 
than a 
Butler Yeats 
Tagore’s 


writer or versifier According to 


who first introduced him to Occi- 


Gitanjali” offerings”) cannot 
be understood or appreciated unless they are sung 

While the spirit of these songs is simple and universal, 
the tunes to which they 


strange and 


(“song 


sound 
ears For 


are sung in India would 
incomprehensible to American 
which reason, if we Occidentals sing them, it will be to 
Occidental melodies. Tagore himself has translated some 
of his poems from the origifial Bengali; now we must look 


to our composers for the me!odies.—Boston Sunday Post. 
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GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL. 


At Archbishop’s Request “Thais” and “Louise” Are Dropped from Operatic Repertoire—Natur- 
ally Enough This Act Causes Much Disappointment to Many Patrons—Yolando M.ro Wins 
Laurels as Piano Soloist at Opera Orchestral Concert—Manager Rabinoff Denies 
Report That Opera Will Close Before Announced Season Is Fulfilled. 


. HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 
“Thais,"’ Décember 8. 
Montreal, December 14, 1913 

ae [he ef feature in connection with this performance 
it will be the last time not only this 
Ve : r some time at any rate, that Montreal will 
ar Ma famous work, Archbishop Bruchesi, who 
te. alv the sxkout for anything which might injure 
~ i¢ his flock, asked Max Rabinoff and Theodore 
anager f the opera company, to call and see 
a view to dropping “Thais” from the company’s 
2 The result was that these gentlemen decided 
: hbishop’s request, and the curtain went 


tricken Athanael prostrating himself 


e griei 

é lead body of the Alexandrian courtesan for the 
Monday nigh Another opera was brought 

me time a Thais,” viz., Charpentier’s 

ind as His Grace objected strongly to the morals 

it, too, will be withdrawn. This is a distinct 

eragoers here, as we have not seen “Louise” at 

n, and it was being looked forward to with 


ire Che performances of Mme. Edvina last 


>) n are not easily forgotten, and it was hoped that she 


: y ugain in the title role. In spite of the fact 
Rabinoff had made all the arrangements for the 
n of ini se 1e agreed to withdraw it. After 
é é to pursue, for if the manage 
i mply with the Archbishop’s wishes, the 
¢ peragoers would be f 1rbidden to go at all, and 
ery large part of the audiences, there ts 
yne but obey their head. In these days of 
vledge 1 all subjects, religious or other 
i hing that grown up people should allow 
‘ be ruled by a man threatening them with 
ws no more about than any one else, 
i we outside the pale have got to look on 

in do nothing 
he performance itself, the same cast ap 
ah t ichieved their former success, One or two 
bist curre Mile. Cerri lo danseuse, missed her 
while dancing in the ballet scene Miss 
eautifully M. Savine’s conducting again 


Ww 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Secret of Suzanne,” Decem- 
ber 9 
ymance than the one last week was 
masterpiece M. Gaudenzi ap 
a magnificent portrayal of the 





ae etter perf 
a Ta) s one-act 


et I lu and gave 
> | ne with Santu 


was acted splendidly, and 


irinking song with great His work in 


spirit 


faa ‘ so far has been a joy The remainder of the 


cast, orchestra and chorus were in perfect accord with one 
another, and the result was a great performance. 

Dora de Phillippe, Rafaele de Ferran and Cervi (who 
has been termed by some one “a voiceless gem”) rollicked 
through the Wolf-Ferrari comic opera with great success. 
Maestro Spirescu was a little inclined at times to drown 
the voices with too much orchestra. 


“Samson and Delilah,”” December 10. 


Two changes were made in the cast. Maria Claessens 
replaced Mme. Gerville-Reache and M. Leon took Laffitte’s 
place, the latter being sick. Mme. Claessens has never 
sung a title role before in Montreal, although her work in 
every opera she has appeared in is always of a high stand- 
ard, and sometimes overshadows even that of the leading 
artists; therefore it is not surprising that her admirers 
should have greeted her with applause when she made her 
entrance as Delilah. She sang Saint-Saéns. wonderfully 
sensuous music with all the seductiveness that Delilah was 
noted for, and acted the part splendidly. M, Leon once 
more proved himself to be “the man on the job” by 
assuming the role of Samson at only a few hours’ notice, 
as he did last week in “Carmen” with the part of Don 
Jose. He is so absolutely competent to sing a title role 
that the management should use him more. He gave a 
highly artistic interpretation of the mighty Samson. The 
high priest of M. Roselli was impressive and well sung 
Max Salzinger in the part of Abimelech left nothing to 
be desired vocally or otherwise. Gaston Rudolf had ample 
opportunity of displaying his wonderful basso, and the 
others filled in acceptably. The chorus did not always 
connect with the pitch, especially in their off stage work, 
but then no chorus does faultlessly every night of the 
week, and their work has been so consistently good this 
that made for an occasional 
“off night.” 


season allowances must be 


“Carmen,” December 11. 


Gaudenzi's first appearance as Don Jose was the only 
change in the cast. This makes the third Don Jose we 
have had in as many times as this opera has been sung 
this He proved entirely satisfactory. The 
Carmen of Mme. Gerville-Reache fascinates one more and 
more, it #s so worderfully acted and stili more wonder- 
fully that it could not be The others 
repeated their previous good work. 


season. 


sung otherwise. 


“Tosca,”” December 12. 


Some improvements were noted in one or two places, 
notably M. Segura-Tallieu’s Scarpia. The Roman tyrant 
was less senile than last week, and the limp was missing, 
which helped considerably in giving a more realistic por- 


trayal of the character. Mlle. Villani sang most exqui- 
sitely, Gaudenzi was an excellent Cavaradossi, and the 
minor roles were successfully played. 


Orchestral Concert; December 13 (Matinee). 


Owing to the non-arrival of some music from New 
York, the program of orchestral music was entirely 
changed. The overture to Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
prelude to “The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns, a march by the 
same composer, and the “Egyptienne” suite of Luigini, 
comprising the numbers by the orchestra, They did beau- 
tiful work in the Mozart, the violins being especially good, 
and the suite was also well played. The soloist was 
Yolanda Méré, the famous Hungarian pianist. She played 
Liszt’s A major concerto, the D flat nocturne and A flat 
valse of Chopin, and the second “Hungarian” rhapsodie 
of Liszt. The concerto was wonderfully performed, and 
she had ample opportunity to display her emotional tem- 
perament in the nocturne, which was most exquisitely 
played, her soft velvety tone being lovely. The rhapsodie 
was extremely interesting in that Mme. Méré gave it quite 
a different interpretation to what we have been accus- 
tomed. This latter number caused quite a heated argu- 
ment among a few enthusiastic musicians after the concert 
in the lobby of the theater, one of them being of the 
opinion that she had “distorted” the composition, which 
of course was ridiculous. She received a great ovation at 
the conclusion of this number, and had to respond with an 
encore. The work of the orchestra in the accompaniment 
to the concerto was extremely good. 

“Herodiade,” December 13. 

The Laval students were once more in possession of the 
house, and proved themselves an appreciative audience by 
giving much applause to a splendid performance of this 
opera. It would be hard to single out any special member 
of the cast and say they did the best work. All sang and 
acted excellently in their respective parts. Miss Stanley 
looked charming as Salome and was in her best voice, 
M. Roselli used bis magnificent voice to good effect in the 
role of Herod, his “Vision Fugitive” bringing him quite 
an ovation; Laffitte was Jean the Prophet, his beautiful 
voice being in great condition; Rudolf and Max Salzinger 
both sang excellently and acted well, Stella de Mette and 
Harold Meek were alsc good, and Mme. Claessens gave 
her usual wonderfully sung and acted interpretation of 
Herodiade. Both she and Miss Stanley were the recipients 
of large bouquets at the close of Acts II and III. The 
audience was a large one and very appreciative. M. Savine 
conducted and again with great satisfaction. 

The report which appeared in the local press that the 
season would close before the eight weeks were over was 
denied by Mr, Rabinoff, who not only stated that the opera 
would last the entire eight weeks, but also that the latter 
half of the season will see even better opera than the first. 
Next week we are promised Leo Slezak, the great 
Bohemian tenor, who will sing Samson with Gerville- 
Reache as Delilah, and Lohengrin, with Marie Rappold 
as Elsa. We are to have Anna Pavlowa and her compary 
for five performances in Christmas week. Katharine 
Goodson will be the soloist at the next symphony concert 
Next week's operas will include “Pagliacci,” “La Navar- 
raise” and “Lohengrin.” A. M. 
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rranting encores. Mr. Turpin, 


sympathetic. 


needed. Mr. Fanning’s every appearance 
was an oration, and an impromptu reception on the stage at the 
close of the program made it plain to him that he has a secure 
in the hearts of the musicians of Lincoln.—Nebraska State 


Journal, Lincoln, Neb., 1913. (Advertisement.) 


tion if it seemed to be 


place 


December 2, 


SECOND PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Dr. William C. Carl, Solo Organist, and Horatio Connell, 
Vocal Soloist. 





Conductor F. X. Arens is aiding the cause of American 
composers by introducing new manuscript orchestral works 
at each of the People’s Symphony Concerts. At the first 
were heard James P. Dunn's Debussyish “Annabel Lee” 
(with orchestra), sung by Frank Ormsby, and at the sec 
ond there was special interest in Henry Gilbert’s “Negro 
Rhapsodie.” This work begins with pizzicato strings, sug- 
gesting the banjo, and continues along lines distinctively 
Negro-American. The effect was such that the Boston com- 
poser was brought out three times by Conductor Arens to 
bow his thanks. Schumann’s beautiful B flat symphony 
opened the program, and this was played smoothly, with 
due observance of the rhythmic nuances so frequent with 
Schumann. 

Dr. William C. Carl was the solo organist in Guilmant's 
(his master’s) “March Fantasia,” in which two ancient 
Catholic Church melodies were used, “Iste Confessor” and 
“Ecce Sacerdos Magnus.” The organ, inadequate for the 
large hall, nevertheless brought the Christmastide spirit to 
the fore, played with dignity and all conquering technic, as 
it was, by the distinguished Guilmant exponent. The 
fugato was especially cleancut, a pleasure to the informed 


musician, so pronounced were the theme and counter theme, 
so transparent the musical construction. Dr. Carl was 
greeted with vigorous applause by the audience, for he is 
known to them as are few metropolitan musicians, so regu- 
larly does he appear at these symphony concerts. At the 
close people remained seated, as if expzcting more; but. 
alas! the music had ended! 

Apropos of Dr. Carl and Guilmant, it is in order to 
state here that the great French orgamst-composer com- 
pleted a mew symphony for organ and orchestra just prior 
to his death, This work has never been played in Amer- 
ica, and only once in Paris (at the Lamoureux concert) 
Dr. Carl says that it is a great composition and should be 
heard in this country. Dr. Carl added: “M. Guilmant 
went over the part with me at nis home the last time I 
visited him, reading it from manuscript.” 

Dr. Carl says that the origin of the two ancient hymns, 
on which the “Marche Fantasie,” above mentioned, is 
based, are unknown. Guilmant was very fond of these 
themes. 

Horatio Connell’s voice, big, smooth and sympathetic, 
showed genuine Italian tone production in “Eri Tu,” win- 
ning rounds of applause. Later he sang Handel’s “Ruddier 
Than the Cherry” with surprising fluency; few bass voices 
have such flexibility. As in the animal world, the larger 
the voice, the slower its movement, as a rule. To this Mr. 
Connell is a notable exception, for he sings scales and trills 
with that case associated with the soprano coloratura or- 
gan. Following this there was more applause of the kind 
which expressed gratitude. 

The next concert under People’s Symphony auspices is to 
be the chamber music concert, January 5, by the Zoellner 
String Quartet. The next orchestral concert is set for 
February 15, when a Wagner program will be given. 
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BROOKLYN CONCERT BY 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


New York's Leading Orchestra Regales Matinee Audience 
With Varied Program. 


Lalo’s overture to the opera “Le Roi d’Ys” was the 
opening number at the New York Philharmonic Society 
concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music Sunday after- 
noon, December 14. It was this opera, based upon 
the traditional “Hell knows no fury like a woman 
scorned,” which won recognition for the composer. Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky gave a good reading of the score, 
leading to a most effective climax. 

Concertmaster Leopold Kramer, by delicately 
imaginative interpretation of the beautiful “Tristan and 
Isolde” love theme; “Traume,” and his masterful rendi- 
tion of “Meistersinger Prize Song,” with consistent orches- 
tral accompaniments, the prolonged 
applause which he received. 

No less satisfactory in his cello interpretation of the 
Bargiel adagio, op. 38, and the Dvorak rondo, op. 94. 
Cellist Leo Schulz was likewise repeatedly recalled 

A less interesting Saint-Saéns caprice based upon Rus- 
sian and Danish airs for flute, oboe, clarinet and piano, 
op. 79, rendered by A. Fayer, F. de Angeles, H. L. le Roy 
and Renee Florigny occupied next place on the program. 

The varying melancholy and joyful mood of the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony, No. 4, op. 36, received superbly sugges 


hrs 


won deservedly 


tive interpretation and made a fitting climax to the after- 
_hoon’s program. 

Micha Elman, the Russian violinist, will be the soloist 
at the next Philharmonic Brooklyn Sunday afternoon 
concert, January 18, 1914. Goldmark’s overture, “Spring,” 
Reger’s “A Ballet Suite” (new), given for the first time 
in Brooklyn, and Rachmaninoff's No, 2, in 
E minor, op. 27, will be the orchestral numbers 

Mr. Elman will play the Bruch 
for violin and orchestra 


Symphony 


meerto m (s minor, 


Alma Gluck Returrs from Abroad. 


Alma Gluck, the popular American soprano, returned 
from Europe on the North German Lloyd steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, December 10 

Miss Gluck has spent last summer with Mme. Sembrich 
at the latter’s villa in Nice, and the two artists passed a 
part of the summer in Switzerland. 

While in Nice Mme. Sembrich coached 
soprano in her repertoire for the season 


the 
Thus 


young 
Alma 


ALMA GLUCK, 


Gluck is the first accepted pupil of the great exponent of 
bel canto singing. 

Before sailing for America Miss Gluck sang in London 
before a distinguished audience, which included the Queen 
of Spain. 

The noted soprano will be heard in her first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall, on January 5. 





Success of Eleanor H. Peocock. 


Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the American soprano, who 
won high praise during her European recital tour last 
spring, is repeating her European successes in America. 
At a recent recital in Detroit Mme. Peocock gave a pro- 
gram which was uniqiue, in that it presented none of the 
program numbers to be found on the average recital pro- 


gram. Public and critics were unanimous in acclaiming 
it as one of the most enjoyable recitals of the present sea- 
son. On November 28 Mme. Peocock was the soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Jackson, Mich. She 
sang the “Freischiitz” aria and gave a performance which 
was doubly noteworthy, in view of the fact that the late 
arriva! of the orchestra prevented a rehearsal. The Jack 
son Pyess said: “Thunderous applause at the close of the 
aria told of the success with which the singer had per- 
formed.” The Jackson Patriot said of the sam: perform 
ance: 

Mme. Peocock’s voice is a sympathetic sopre:o, perfectly trained, 
soft, true and flexible. The quality of the upper register is ad 
mirable, and in all’ its tones pleasing and attractive. 

A contract has just been negotiated by James E. Devoe 
whereby Mme. Peocock will give a number of recitals in 
Michigan and Ohio during the spring months. (Adver 
tisement.) 


Polish Dancer in New York City. 


\ recent arrival in New York was the Polish dancer, 
Tadeus Jarecki. He comes with many laurels gathered 
in the principal European centers, also with recommenda 
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tions galore, and as he is a disciple of the noted Dalcroze, 
it is safe to predict a success for this young Pole in New 
York. 

Jarecki was born in Lember, Galizien, and is a member 
of a well Polish family whose with 
musical matters extends back many generations. His 
father, Henri Jarecki, was conductor and director of the 
Lemburg Opera and considerable 
prominence. 

At the age of seventeen Tadeus began the study of 
composition, notwithstanding his father’s opposition to the 
plan. Later he accepted a position as professor of compo 
sition in a school of the “Recedivisten Order,” and also 
served on the staff of the Scene et L’Art, in Varsovic, 
as music critic. 

He very soon became dissatisfied with this line of work 
and decided upon the art of plastic dancing. Accordingly 
he went to Dresden and took up the work at the Dalcroze 
Institute. He remained there but two years when he was 
engaged by Prince Wolkonsky for the Dalcroze school in 
Moscow. While there he again resumed his study of com- 
position, this time with Professor Tanicieff, teacher of 
Rachmaninoff and Scriabin. In Moscow he conceived and 
developed the idea of joining his two arts, dancing and 
composing. To this end he went to Paris, where he danced 
his own compositions before many distinguished audiences 
and the two composers, Ravel and Eugene de Marawski. 
He was then reengaged for the following season in Paris, 
and will appear in his interpretations of his own symphonic 
poems, two of which are “The Dying Gladiator” and 
“Chimere.” 


known connection 


also a composer of 





A pianist is sought as a principal in a homicide. Evi 
dently it is assumed that one who would murder melody 
would slay a bigger thing—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Tetrazzini Comes for American Season. 


Mme. Tetrazzini, the world famed prima donna, arrived 
in New York aboard the steamship Mauretania last week, 
and although there was some rough weather the diva was 
able to be about. She is looking the picture of health 
After a few days’ rest Tetrazzini left for Boston on Mon 
day of this week and will begin her American season at 


LUISA TETRAZZINI 


the Boston Opera Hou Traviata Thursday evening 

December 18 

rman n Boston Tetrazzini will be 

bin her concert York Hippodrome on 
! 


January 18 under the management of W. H. Laeby 


After a few pert: 


tour at the New 


Vanni Marcoux Praised by Boston Press. 


American 
Fevrier’s 


week the Musicat Courter told of the 
“Monna 


music-drama, which was presented 


Last 
Maeterlinck and 


Boston, on 


premiere of Vanna,” 


Decem 
Vanni Marcoux’s impersonation of Guido on this 


Transcript, 


ber 5 


the Boston Evening inques 


the 


occasion, says 
tionably ranks 


operatic stage in our generation.” 


among finest achievements of the 
The following excerpt from the same paper speaks in 
the the baritone 


Vanna” 


glowing terms of remarkable success 
achieved in “Monna 
Mr, Mar 
and impart Maeterlinck’s 
with his own thought, 
nly comprehended, he 


Miss Garden made he- little and passing ‘sensation’ 


coux Was content to penetrate, animate 
illuminate him 


He not 


He wrought him not only into a 


Guido and to enrich and 


nagination and executive ability 


veritably divined his personage 


figure of drama and of music-drama, but into a being that lived 


the crisis of his life before our minds, ears and emotions and that 


for the time seemed more real than reality Conscious, studious, 


resourceful artistry wrought this impersonation out of thought and 


Then t 


and 


magining and means crown all these faculties, it hid 


so that in iteelf 
& prince 


every process of analysis synthesis in a whole 


and in ite effect it was like an act of creat In aspect, 
tage It was no par 
ticular figure out of ti It was of all, blended 
und animated into complete illusion to the eye. The face, the body 
had become the face and the body of Guido, the mirror of every 
emotion that crossed his mind and heart. Fine and high of spirit 
Yet out of his face his movements, and his re 


pose spoke the selfishness, the the nar 


and a warrior of the Renaissance trod the 


¢ pictures of the time 


was this Guido, 
mistrust, the arbitrary will, 


row and self-centered vision that were in him Strong as he was, 
yet was he weak. An underlying zest for self-torture made hig suf- 
ferings the keener. 

Guido, 
lusioned, commanding 
mission in self-torture 
muse-drama, as such a man as he 
run the course of the play. A singer's « 
of his tones gave him a speech more vivid than words; an actor's 


disil- 
entreating as vainly, sheltering sub 


impatient, despairing, amezed, confident, resolved, 
n vain 
went to and fro through the first act of the 
and not a singing-actor—might 
ommand of the significance 


less impart 


command of gesture and pose made movement hardly 
ing; above all, by the telepathy that is acting at its highest came 
revelation when there was neither speech nor movement. It 
so again through all Guido's tortures and elations, fears and hopes, 
pride of will and pride of victory im the third act. As completely 
did Mr. Marcoux and reveal in seeming it was 
Guido that More that tele- 
pathic faculty which is the ultimate and mysterious means of acting, 
Mr. Marcoux did suggest the fate that was creeping on Guido and 
that and emptied heart For this 
Guido, like all the personages of the play went on living, though 
the drama we might see was done. (Advertisement.) 


release him; yet 


revealed himself summoning again 


was soon to mock his deso!ate 





More McCue Engagements. 


Beatrice McCue, the New York contralto, has received 
a number of additional engagements for this season. De- 
cember 22, she will appear at a recital for the Builders’ 
Exchange at Cleveland, Ohio; January 15, at a concert 
of the Rubinstein Club in Buffalo; February 11, at a re 
cital at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., and February 
12, at Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Studio Musicales—Dema- 
rest Free Organ Recitals Wednesdays at Noon— 
Federlein’s Free Organ Recitals Sundays at 
4—Noble Closes Series at St. Thomas’ 
Church—Dambmann in Charge of Allen- 
Stevenson Musicales—Kriens Saturday 
Night Concerts at Park Avenue 
Church—Adela Bowne-Kirby Con- 
tinues Singing—Schlieder on “Im- 
provisation”—Amy Grant’s 
“Opera Recitals” 

Attractive. 


beth K. Patterson’s Home for Music and Art 
itals by pupils studying vocal and in- 


1 


last affair taking place December 11. 





were pupils of Miss Patterson 


program 
\ustin (violin), and Miss Topping (piano). 
vho opened the program with two violin 
played so well as to win an encore. She 
ne and understanding, and is a credit to 
te ng. Celestine Burchell showed in her 
Cadman, Godard and others, a voice 
lity and good range. Frankie Holland, who 
ime in public, was well received after 
Bids Me” and “Come and Trip It,” by 
Rita Thompson, the pianist, displayed a great 
ind showed she had received good training 
Topping, w igs one of the best of American 
These Patterson musicales bring together stu 


lelightful way, accustoming the former 
re others with ease, and providing the latter 


med in worthy fashion. The social 


incere and attractive 
RRR 
Demare gave the second of his series of six 
1 at the Church of the Messiah, Thir 
ind Park avenue, December 10, when an 
xd size heard his instructive and always brief 


music, six organ pieces. The largo from 
World mphony was of beautiful effect, 
u f the English horn stop of the 
nn and charm of Jadassohn’s scherzo 


f eight piano pieces by the Leipsic com 


well in Mr. Demarest’s playing, while dig- 
Bach fugue, the theme of which is that of 

al known to English speaking people as 
Today (Wednesday, December 17) at 12 noon, 
he plays the Bach fugue in A minor, 

resque finale in E flat by Guilmant, and 

na The recitals will be resumed January 


k noon, at Church of the Messiah, Thirty 
d Park avenue, and the program will be 
of December 31 
RRR, 
H. Federlein’s organ recitals at 4 o'clock on 
Ethical Culture Auditorium, Sixty 


entral Park West, have been so well 


it planned to continue them after Christ 
lkecember 21 completing the present series. 
| cal Culture School authorities and th 
Manhattan united in advertising 
nd in consequence large audiences have 
ginning. Last Sunday found a record 
ance hich listened with interest to Mr 
ying and applauded with gusto after such 
Ra \ minor tugu 

kk f the Valkyries 
} } accuracy and good taste in the 


Waener’s “Traume” 
In all of these the or 


ite stops, were admired, because his 

luced such satisfactory results. The 
y, December 21, 4 p. m.: 

T. T. Noble 

Gustav Merkel 

G. Kareanofi 

I Alex. Guilmant 

| P. Tschaikowsky 

\. Dvorak 


W alkiire R. Wagner 
R, Wagner 
neue 
ting of the Century Theater Club, which 
‘ at el As was largely attended 
ill have been of late, almast rivalling the social 


Phi wing to subjects of interest which are 





discussion and the more intimate cama 

iderie of the day. The reports of the chairman of stand 
t ywed the business end was being kept up 

. Tames N. Ballantine, chairman of study, gave a talk 
t Symbolism in Drama,’ which was illustrated later by 
e dramatic reader, Mrs. A. Ann Wentworth, of Brook 
reading W. B. Yeats’ “Hour Glass.” By arrangement 
Mre Thomas Gibsen, chairman of matinees. a con 


early 200 members attended a performance of 
np) it Wallack’s Theater, on W ednesday, the 4th, 


and it was a source of great pride to all to have Cyril 
Maude, in one of his curtain calls, allude in complimentary 
terms to the Century Theater Club, and the work they 
were doing in supporting the drama. A resume of the 
play was given by Mrs. F. G. Lee, chairman of criticism. 
pro tem., and the discussion opened, in which many of 
the members took part. Grace Gayler Clark presided, as 
usual. The next social meeting will be held, Friday, De- 
cember 26, when the subject of grand opera will be in- 
troduced by Mrs. August Dreyer and Mrs. A. O. thlseng, 
with the Boice Ladies’ Quartet, assisted by Salvatore 
Giordano, tenor, and Frederic A. Thomas, bass. This is 
the musical club of which Mme. Dambmann and Adelaide 
Gescheidt are both leading lights. 
ners 

T. Tertius Noble, organist and master of the choir at 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth 
avenue, will play the following program at the closing re- 
cital of the series, today (Wednesday, December 17), 4 
p. m., at St. Thomas’ Church: 


Dantesia. fa G MlBOC. .ovcccccccdvvespcvecesseeesdvcee tiventacsé Bach 
Adagio Ws BD GOR. 6 cose cnniiovcss acess rhhcees aabpucondee culate 
Twa Wied Me cas oo occ vecacasvevstustacbancees Traditional 
Toccata and fugue in F minor oct ccnnesoebesdekeas saueaee 
FO OFEON PYOIMGOS. . icdccc cocgvsavsccerecensteveccentds Karg-Elert 


Aus Meines Herzens Grunde. 
Nun Danket Alle Gott 
Evening Song 


wee path eeRece «eee Bairstow 
Suite in F (originally for violin)........cccesccecsceaeces Corelli 


Mme. Dambmann was in charge of the program at the 
Allen-Stevenson School (so East Fifty-seventh street) De 
cember 10, when her talented pupil, Angelina Cappellano, 
sang Bischoff's “Supposing,” De Koven’s “Robin Red- 
breast,” and songs by Reichardt and Tosti. The young 
singer has a sweet and clear soprano voice, and sings with 
appropriate facial expression. This made “Supposing” es- 
pecially enjoyable. The 140 boys of the school club ap- 
plauded vigorously. The musicales will take place monthly, 
under Mme. Dambmann’s direction. Roswell P. C. May, a 
student, plays the violin nicely, and was applauded after 
Beethoven “Menuet. nur 


The get together dinner of the National Association of 
Organists at the Hotel Gerard, December 9, was a delight- 
ful affair. Before the dinner a general reception took place 
in the parlors, There was a spirit of good fellowship at 
the dinner, and speeches were brimfull of wisdom and wit 
Remarks were made by Homer Bartlett, Chester H. Beebe, 
Walter N. Waters, Dr. James Pearce, Gottfried Federlein, 
Herbert S. Sammond, G. Froelich, Robert Morris Tread- 
well, R. L. McAll, Charles C. Boyle, Albert Reeves Norton, 
Arthur Scott Brooke and others. Dr. J. Christopher Marks 
presided and kept everybody in good humor. A mecting 
of the executive committee of the National Association of 
Organists was held at the offices of Tali Esen Morgan, 
Hotel Gerard, December 9. Arthur Scott Brooke reported 
that he is arranging another reception, to be held at the 
home of Senator Clark. A social gathering of organists 
is being arranged by Gottfried Federlein at the Ethical 
Culture Society building. There will be recital by Mr. 
Federlein, then the “talkfest,” followed by a buffet lunch. 
This will be held about the middle of January. Other such 
meetings will be held in Chester Beebe’s church in Brook- 
lyn and at the Church of the Strangers, New York, where 
Mr. Brooke is the organist. It was decided to open a na- 
tional registration bureau for organists looking for posi- 
tions, When such positions are secured, a fee of 5 per 
cent. of the first year’s salary shall be paid to the treasurer 
of the association. A proof sheet, giving the names of the 
membership of the association was submitted, and will be 
printed in the next number of the American Musical 
Times, the official journal of the association. There is a 
membership of about four thousand. 

RRR, 

The noted Armenian-American soprano, Angel A. Cho- 
pourian, gave a song recital December r3 mainly attended 
by her own compatriots. Rumford Hall was filled to its 
capacity with many standees, whose appreciations was spon- 
taneous and sincere. The program rendered appealed to 
their native love of music, not overshadowed by their pride 
in a gifted countrywoman. Groups of songs in German, 
English, French and Armenian were divided into two 
parts, and included numbers by Schubert, Rubinstein, Mo- 
zart, Massenet, Fontenailles, Henschel, Aiquuni, Chopour- 
ian, Campbell Tipton, Sinding and Rummel. The singer 
plans by a series of similar performances, to foster a love 
of music and appreciation of classic melodies among 
Armenians, The patrons and patronesses included Mmes. 
Karagheuzian, Erganian, Tavshaniian, Tiryakian, Gulben- 
kian, Costikyan, Gumchian, Hurmuse, Chutjian, Dadirrian, 
Keshishian and Kitabjian, Messrs. Chobian, Costikyan, 
Papasian, Dalkranian, Gulbenkian, Dr. Tinyakian, Dr. 
Ayvazian, Dr, Gabriel and Colonel Mesrob Newton. 

RRR 

Samuel Mensch, the Brooklyn pianist, was not as for- 
tunate in his recital of December to, at Aeolian Hall, as 
was the case last year in a similar recital. The andience 
was not as large, the program hardly as interesting, and 
the pianist suffered to such an extent from nervousness 
that he became confused in his playing. This did not, 


however, hidé the fact of his posséssing much natufal 
talent, a good technic and warmth of interpretation. 
nee 

Christiaan Kriens, assisted by distinguished artists, is 
giving a series of Saturday night concerts at Park Avenue 
Church, corner Eighty-sixth street, of which he is musi- 
cal director. December 13 he played solos by Beethoven, 
Gluck, Kreisler and three of his own melodious and effect 
ive pieces—namely : 


Chanson Marie Antoinette... .........cccscecseeeceeeacsnveee Kriens 
Paraphrase on Annie Laurie. .........60ece concen eenensecsece Kr'ens 
Second Mazurka de Comcert........-.0--ceecesrearcesenenees Kriens 


Mr. Kriens’ popularity is great in this church, where 
he conducts a volunteer chorus choir, gives oratorio and 
cantata selections, and utilizes the services of the Kriens 
Orchestra of amateurs, fifty players. Edward Rechlin, 
concert organist, played a Bach fugue to open the concert, 
and pieces by Guilmant (whose pupil he was) and Rossi. 
His technic is adequate to perform anything, and his mem- 
ory altogether amazing, for he plays his solos without the 
printed notes. Royal Dadmun, baritone, sang various 
songs in a voice of much sympathy and strength, and the 
church was crowded with an attentive audience. The next 
concert will occur Saturday evening, January 10, when 
the soloists will be Dr. William C. Carl, organist, Ed- 
mund Jahn and Mrs. Jahn, baritone and soprano. 

nar 

At the Tuesday evening “informal” of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, given by the president, Amy Fay, 
at her residence, 68 West Ninety-first street, a fine musi- 
cal program was rendered by Miss Fay, pianist; Laura 
Tappen, cellist; Marian Owen, soprano, and Marie Car- 
ter, accompanist. The usual high standard of excellence 
which has always been the aim of this society at its con- 
certs, was well sustained, and a numerous audience testi- 
fied its appreciation of the artists by repeated recalls. The 
women’s orchestra of the society will give its first con- 
cert January 27. Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk is chairman 
of entertainment. nee 


Adela Bowne Kirby, whose marriage announcement was 
printed in the Musitcat Courter last week, writes she ex- 
pects to continue singing. She was married in London 
to Mr. Kirby, the well known architect of the Cornetius 
Vanderbilt home, the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn, Stock 
Exchange, Manhattan, Doubleday-Page buildings, Gar- 
den City, etc. They have just reached New York on 
the Mauretania, expecting to spend the Christmas holidays 
with friends in New York and Philadelphia. Mme Bowne 
has added these operas to her repertoire: “Ballo un Ma- 
schera,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Tosca.” 
Following their visit they will return to Paris, where Mme. 
Bowne expects to coach with Trabadello. 

Rear 

Frederick Schleider gave a talk on “Improvisation” for 
the American Guild of Organists’ social meeting, Decem- 
ber 8, at the Church of the Divine Paternity parlors. Mr. 
Schleider handles the subject well, with especial sympathy 
and understanding, for he is himself an expert in this 
branch of more or less impromptu playing. He takes a 
given theme, or selects it himself, and varies it in altog- 
ether fascinating manner. A “free for all” discussion en- 
sued, and it was resolved to continue the -subject at a 
later date. H. Brooks Day is chairman of the committee. 

neue 

Amy Grant’s educational opera recitals, which go so 
far toward giving music lovers an understanding of the 
plot and music of operas, new and old, continue Sundays 
at 3.30 at her studio, 78 West Fifty-fifth streets. Decem- 
ber 14 “Der Rosenkavalier” was given, Dan H. Sofer at 
the piano. December 28 “Julien” is scheduled. 

zee 

Harold Land, dramatic baritone, announces that he is 
available for concert, oratorio and recitals. He has studied 
with leading masters, and also gives instruction, his studio 
being at goo North Broadway, Yonkers, telephone 3053 


Yonkers. Rae 

The Jersey City Branch of the New York Festival Chor- 
us, which is to give oratorio performances at the New 
York Hippodrome, will be organized at the People’s Pal- 
ace. The chorus now numbers over eight hundred voices. 

zee 

December 13, 1913, contradicted tradition for the New 
York vocal teacher, Hattie Clapper Morris, because on 
the eve of that day pupils and friends gathered at the 
handsome Morris studios, “The Sonoma,” Fifty-fifth street 
and Broadway, New York, to show their admiration and 
appreciation of the well known teacher by helping to cele- 
brate her birthday anniversary. A diamond watch and 
chain was presented to Mrs. Morris by Miss Laflin, a 
cabinet Victrola was the combined tribute of several 
others, while the Morris studios presented the usual De- 
cember 13 bower of beauty bloom from the floral tokens 
of many other pupils and friends. Elfreda James, Martha 
Woodsum and Bradford Kirkbride furnished musical num- 
bers. Dancing was also a part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, in which Antonio Scotti, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, one of the noted guests of the evening, 
is said to have particularly distinguished himself. 
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RODERICK WHITE’S BERLIN SUCCESS 





Roderick White, the young American Violinist, has been concertiz- 
meeting 
He made his Berlin debut with the 
Orchestra on November 15th, winning an emphatic 
dience was as distinguished as it was enthusiastic, the 
American Colony, 
being among his listeners. 


ing for the past ten weeks in Germany, 
warm receptions. 


Ambassador and many members of the 
numerous German notabilities, 


Roderick White is the brother of Stewart Edward White, 
America’s foremost novelists, well known as the author of “ 
and other works that have 
Stewart White is now exploring in German South Africa with 
Cunningham by special permission from the Kaiser. 


Trail,” “The Silent Places” 


read. 


The violinist is also a brother 
of Gilbert White, the distinguished 
artist, mural 
the Kentucky State Capitol and the 
New Haven Court House have re 
him a 


whose paintings of 


cently won for decoration 
from the French Government. Gil 
bert White exhibited twice in the 


Grand Salon at Paris, as a student 





under Julien and Whistler. 


Born at Grand Rapids, -Michi 
gan, Roderick White spent his early 
boyhood in travelling and in the 
public schools. In 1906 he entered 
the Hotchkiss school, of Connecti 
cut, as the youngest member of his 
class. The summer of this year he 
began the study of the violin under 
Max Bendix. The following year 
he entered the Mackenzie school at 
Dobbs Ferry, meanwhile continu 
ing his violin studies with Bendix. 
In 1908 in February he went to 
Brussels to study the violin under 
Cesar Thomson; returning to 
America in the month of May, he 
graduated from his school and en 
tered College without a _ condi- 
tion. The winter of 1908-9 was 
spent with Thomson in Brussels. 
The following year he went to 
St. Petersburg and placed himself 
under Leopold Auer. 
don and in Dresden during the 
The winters were spent in concertizing in the 

White, on his tour abroad, 


Dresden, 


papers show that not only the public, 
young American with warmth. 
The Lokal 
“Roderick White, a young violinist, 
success in the Singakademie. 


had 





He continued his studies under Auer in Lon 
summers of 
American provinces 

has been heard with great success in 
Leipzig, Vienna, Posen, Frankfurt a/O., Gérlitz and Stettin 
The following excerpts from four of the most important dail) 
but also the press received th 


Anzeiger of November 17th writes: 
Although almost too serious in mien 


and demeanor, he played nevertheless with great feeling and warmth 
and so musical in every respect as only a born musician can play 


everywhere with 
Philharmonic 
His au- 
American 
as well 


could have been the 
success. 
tone. 
accompanied by 
chosen.” 


The 


the 


one of 
rhe Blazed 
been widely 
by the Philharmonic 
elastic and elegant, 





velocity, great 


IQII, 1912 and 1913. 


The critic of the 


himself as follows: 


splendid and genuine concerto by 








BANKS’ GLEE :E CLUB CONCERT. 


New York Business Men Present Well Sung Program —En- 
thusiastic Audience Enjoys Their Work. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, was in festive mood on Fri- 
day evening, December 12, when the New York Banks’ 
Glee Club gave the first concert of the club’s thirty-fifth 
season, H. R. Humphries is deserving of unstinted praise 
for his energy and patience in getting together so large 
a body of men who might otherwise have very little to do 
with music. As a conductor he is alert and painstaking. 
He made the bankers in his chorus sing in a manner that 
would not be discreditable to a professional choir. The 
audience thoroughly appreciated the work done by the 
glee club—if applause is any criterion. 

Edna Dunham, soprano, was vigorously applauded, and 
had to add several extra numbers to those set down for 
her on the program. 

Sara Gurowitsch played the cello with ease and finish. 
The tone she produced was very pleasing and, at the same 


time, was large enough to fill completely. The remotest 
»f the hall. She, too, 
audience, 


pacified until the cellist added Popper's 


corner 
would not be 
to her 


which was an unusually large one, 
Tarantella” 


evening's contribution. 
William A. Jones, A. R. ¢ 


cert, and Giuseppe Dinelli discharged 
duties as accompanist for the soloist and the chorus 


\.. was organist for the con- 
satisfactorily his 


The complete program follows: 
of the Magi (Advance and Departure), 
Maunder 


Organ solo, The Caravan 
Wm. A. Jones, 
of the Vine... 


jlee, Crowned with Clusters 
Aria, Dich Theure Halle okbbvedece 
Edna Dunham. 
Part songs 
In This Hour 
Awaken Acolian Lyre.. ae ; 
Arranged for male voices by H. R 


-+eeePineuti 
«+«++Danby 
Humphries, 


of Softened Splendor. .... 


Violoncello 
. ««-Chopin 
.. Popper 


Nocturne . 
Elfentang aeadeees 
Sara Gurowitsch. 


His technic is very remarkable, but his tone in rapid arpeggios and 
similar passages was a trifle thin in the high positions. 
fault of his instrument; at 
bowing was, in such passages, energetic enough to produce a bigger 
One may well keep an eye on this young violinist, who was 
Philharmonic 


Vossische Zeitung says: 

“A sympathetic violin virtuoso, Mr. 
himself in the Singakademie, 
and the interesting B minor concerto by St. Saéns. 
Orchestra. 
his tone warm and big 


elasticity 
fascinating quality to his playing.’ 


“Neue 


“Roderick White, a young violinist whom we had not hitherto met 
in our concert halls, gave a concert on Saturday in the Singakademie 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Tartini showed that he deserves attention because of his 
natural gifts and artistic 
while his tone production and his true musical conception of his work 
justify hopes of a portentous future for the young artist.” 


was insistently encored. The 


But this 
White's 


any rate 


one of the 


Orchestra. He is 


Roderick W hite, 
Tartini’s D 


introduced 
minor concerto 
He was supported 
His manipulation of the bow is 
The public awarded the 
artist with enthusiastic applause.” 


playing 


The Berlin Tageblatt writes: 

‘The ostentatious applause of 
his countrymen was not necessary 
in order to convince the unpre 
that Roderick White 
is a very gifted young 
whom a 


judiced judge 
violinist, for 
future 
In Wien 


Phantasie,” 


successful artistic 
may W ell be prophesied 
awski’s “Faust also in 
Tartini's D 


Saéns’ B 


minor and in St 


minor concertos, which 
accompanied by the 


tech 


he played, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, his 


nic, although not always even, 


far above the 


was 


average.” 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung of November roth says: 


Akademie a 
Roderick White, 
his first concert on Saturday 
Two concertos, that in D minor by 
Tartinini and the much played B 
minor by St figured on his 
program ; 
tive F; 
awski 

great 


‘At the 
violinist, 


Sing 
young 


gave 


»aens, 
at its close also the effec 
aust Phantasie by Wieni 
He proved equal to the 
technical demands of all 
three works, in all 
spects, excepting a couple of slight 
Fluent and facile 
gave a 


essential re 


mishaps. finger 


of bowing and a virtuoso verve 


Preussische Kreuz Zeitung” expresses 


His interpretation of the D minor 


training. His technic is already splendid 














Cantata, The Source cf Song Baldamus 
Incidental solo 
Thor 


Arranged for males v 


Edna Dunhem 
from Lucia di Lammermoor 
ces by Wm 


Invocation to Donizetti 
Dressler 
Songs— 

Life). Ronald 


Rummel 


Prelude (from a Song of 
Ecstasy 
Edna Dunham 
Ossian ** . . . . J 


by S. W. McGrath and L. L 
Symphoniques.... Boe 


Beschnitt 
Tenor and bass obbliga Buell 


Violoncello, Variations Imanon 


Sara Gurowitsch 


Old English Hunting Song Arranged by Mark Andrews 


Ump-a-ha! 


The leader of the German band outside the old grouch’s 
window held out his hat for some mone} “You can’t 
get anything out of me,” he cried. “Vell,” said the 
leader, “maybe ve can get something more out of the 
band yet.” And they played until the old gentleman gave 
up.—Morris County Chronicle. 
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| MME. FRANCES ALDA’S 
GREATEST CONCERT TOUR. 


Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna Wins Brilliant Success from 
Coast to Coast—Critics Praise Her Voice and 
Method— Programs Arouse Interest. 





Mme. Frances Alda’s recent transcontinental 

ver R. E. Johnston received the following selt 
municatiozs 
N. ¥ 

find time to dr a line ever since 

will not be too late to tell you how 

Mme. Alda, Casini and La Forge. 

' ror gree with me that it was the 

in t? city in many yeare, I have 

ng this very excellent trio of 


to you, for 


ame 


























\ ES ALDA 
nawemet I hope we may 
, ) ne together at some 
. Sis Groace D. Haact 
Angele Cal N ember 8 1013 
s lay made greatest t Fresno ever knew 
ots armonic ( here (Los Angeles) 
: Wednesday night she was the hon 
3 Chul she now owns the six hundred 
ee) ec | harmonic Course today; un 
? gele her, Will take her from 
, f t D oe } BenyMeER 
J 
gratctul t you for a most success- 
: t critical patrons say that Mme. 
{ 
} ' } grand opera stars that have ever 
3 ybody was crazy about me. Mr 
] 1 N ( wonder. Am sending cuts today 
some business again in the 
Signed) Emma Apams, 
vt » Clay street, Lynchburg, Va. 
K budget of criticisms, the following 
n. whicl ilso show the great success ol 
J an Upera soprano en tour 
‘ rz f a voice, which has won for her a 
a eat pranos who have achieved world- 
she a beautiful voice, and almost 
4 ntellectual grasp and poetic feeling 
(ia ed wit Lynchburg (Va.) Ad 
x 
ary t f range and purity, 
tam rtant in rounding a true 
ay . Ww note as Lynchburg 
& 
ee rance on the stage, Mme. Alda 
zy she combines with a voice of 
ee a most charming personality 
3 y pretations.—Reading (Pa.) News, 
Sha 
iy » great deal of time or space before saying 
age A I Aida is as great, if not greater than any 
We are taking chances, perhaps, in making 
tior but her magnificent expositions, the 
ky ever been heard or listened to in this city, set- 
7 i 1 we regard the incident pertaining to her 
be elle ed 
x site quality, and her legato, phrasing, enun- 
cls nissimo are ail beautiful Everything she 


did was with ease, culture and distinct art—Reading (Pa) Tele- 
gram, October 9, 1913. 





Mme, Alda won immediate favor with her audience. She had 
not sung more than a dozen notes before she disclosed a most 
sympathetic voice, marvellously controlled. The tonal quality was 
rich and quite pure. Altogether she gave eighteen numbers, in- 
cluding three encores, which is a very generous program.—Erie 
(Pa.) Evening Herald, October 10, 1913. 

It is difficult to measure an artist who stands alone; yet Mme. 
Alda may hardly be contrasted with any artist who has appeared 
here. Without possessing a really big voice, she has one of the 
most perfect instruments of expression that it is possible to con- 
So sympathetic is her voice, in fact, that one hardly heeds 
the sense of the enunciated things, so much more powerful does 
she make the music alone speak,—Victoria (B. C.) Times, October 
18, 1913. 


ceive 





Mme. Alda’s voice is magnificent, It is of a lyric quality, which 
causes some people to go into rhapsodies, yet there is plenty of 
the dramatic in it, which some of those who fervently declare Alda 
to be among the greatest of the may not fully appreciate. 
lo illustrate: I thought her singing of the prayer from “Tosca” 
about the best on the program, save the ballad, 
"Seattle (Wash.) Times, October 21, 1913. 


great 
was Debussy 
‘Green. 

The Mme 


musical treats this city has ever enjoyed 


Alda Concert Monday evening was one of the greates: 
fo a fresh vibrant voice 


of exquisite quality and perfect tone, was added the charming per 


sonality of the singer.—Seattle (Wash.) Town Crier, October 23, 
1913 

In point of years and experience, Mme, Alda has arrived at a 
convergence of youth and maturity. Her voice is fresh and clear 


as the lark’s and she has the expressiveness of one who has passed 
the first sentimentalism and passed into the richness of feeling. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Chromicle, October 27, 1913. 

Mme. Alda's is a voice of joyousness with a youthful ring, and 
the flexibility and purity that no doubt with her are a musical in 
heritance Her climaxes in some of her songs she achieves with 
fine art and in perfectly placed upper tones of great volume and 
evenness.San Francisco (Cal.) Town ‘Talk, November 1, 1913 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
announced as the attraction, and well she might be, for 
was itself In the 

at her best, in the first group. 
but the great beautiful 
Palo Alto (Cal.) 


her work 


perfection “Pastorale,” by Carey, she seemed 


(reat the world has 


Alda 


prime donne 


a number, 


and ranks 


1913. 


ones are few, 


among these. Times, October 31, 


While 


were 


Carey's “Pastorale’” and Secchi’s earo bene” 


Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” and 
the Prayer from Puccini's “La Tosca” that Mme. Alda appeared to 
greater advantage 


“Lungi dal 
attractive, it was im Cesar 
n all the glory of her lyric soprano voice, whose 
is admirably The quality of the 
tone ig robust and the highest notes are reached by the gifted artist 
with great ease.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, November 5, 1913. 


upper register clear and limpid 


Mme, Alda is a young woman of great beauty and brilliant voice. 
Her upper register is as perfect as a voice may be, while the lower 
register has the great strong quality of the contralto. Its clearness, 
its magnificent moments in the higher register, and its appealing 
beauty made Mme. Alda instantly a favorite with a large and 
critical adiuence.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, November 5, 1913. 

In a group of four songs, Mme, Alda first greeted her audience 
in her pleasant and altogether charming manner. Her “b” and 
“d" numbers were both lilting melodies, in which the sweet voice 
of milkmaids mingled the carol of birds. The group was 
heartily applauded, Mme. Alda responding with a beautiful French 
melody.—Fort Worth (Tex.) Record, November 14, 1913 





with 





Her voice is a lyric soprano, shown to best advantage in color- 





stura passages, where its open Italian training and pure head 
lacement could be most distinctly discerned. Its quality is beau- 
ful, remarkable for color and clarity.—-Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram, November 14, 1913. 

Since her appearance here last autumn, Mme, Alda’s glorious 
voice has grown even more glorious. The warmth of her low tones 
8 greater and her tone emission more perfected. The liquid purity 
f her upper register is flawless, and there is richness and color 

note.—Louisville (Ky.) Herald, November 19, 1913. 
It is dificult to write in measured tern’s of Mme. Alda, often 


being subjected to the spell of her many and magnetic charms. 
The joy of life radiates from her before she utters a note; it 
gleams in her brilliant smile and shimmers in her brilliant attire. 
When she sings, the radiance is translated into sound; her voice 
s one of those which charms by sheer sensuous beauty, no matter 
what she sings. Her impeccable art lends itself to every style and 
made each number of the carefully selected program a delight.— 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, November 19, 1913. (Advertise 





With never a cause for song— 
Sing for the joy of singing, 
As birds are ever winging 
Through all the summer long. 
And then, when winter holds you, 
And winds are whistling shrill, 
When the ice-pack close enfolds you— 
Why, be a-singing still 


Life for the joy of living, 
With never a plea for ease— 
As life new life is giving 
To birds and flowers and trees 
And so, when death shall claim you, 
Your spirit shall take wing, 
And men in thought shall name you 
As one who loved to sing. 
—Lilian Lauferty, in Canton Daily News. 
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WILHELM BACHAUS CHEERED 
BY LOUISVILLE MUSIC LOVERS. 


Eminent Pianist Heard Before Large and Enthusiastic Audi- 
ence—Louisville Quintet Club Delights. 


Louisville, Ky., December 11, 1913. 

No pianist has ever excited such an enthusiasm in Louis- 
ville as Wilhelm Bachaus, who appeared at the Masonic 
Theater on the night of December 11. The cheers which 
followed the eminent pianist echoed even into the street 
as he hurried away to catch the train. Such speed, strength, 
tonal control, and such breadth of reading have seldom 
been so combined as in the playing of Bachaus. The re- 
serve and nobility of his Beethoven, the appealing poetry 
of his Chopin, the flow and sparkle of his Schumann, each 
in turn charmed and delighted his hearers, and proved his 
right to the title, “a giant among pianists.” His program 
included the Beethoven sonata, op. 53; Saint-Saéns’ ar- 
rangement of the overture to Bach’s twenty-ninth cantata, 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” a group of Chopin’s works, two 
preludes by Rachmaninoff, a group by Mendelssohn, and 
Liszt’s second rhapsody. His most sensational achieve- 
ment was the “Equestrian Polonaise,” which, a favorite 
“show piece” with all concert pianists, gains new magnifi- 
cence from his hands. But to the truly musical element 
in the audience his performance of the Beethoven number 
remained the highest point. 

The third concert of the Louisville Quintet Club was 
given at the auditorium of the Woman’s Club on Tuesday 
night, December 9, to a large audience. A string quartet 
by Arthur Foote and two movements from a piano quintet 
by the same“composer, a piano quintet by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, and an arrangement by Karl Schmidt of MacDow- 
ell's “To a Wild Rose,” “In Autumn” and “The Robin 
Sings in the Apple Tree,” comprised the program, which 
was performed with that finish and excellence for which 
the Quintet Club has become noted. The steady increase 
in popularity of this organization speaks well for the mu- 
sical taste of Louisville and shows that the standard of 
music is becoming always higher. K. W. D. 








Mme. Giorgini Crossing the Atlantic. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Mme. Giorgini, wife 
of the distinguished tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, Aristodemo Giorgini, on board the steamship 





MME. 
Snapped on board the “S. S. PRINCESS CECELIE.” 


A. GIORGINI. 


Princess Cecelia. Mme. Giorgini is now in Chicago, where 
her husband is appearing with great success with the op- 
era company. 





Arthur Hackett with Rubinstein Club. 


Arthur Hackett, the young Boston tenor, has been en- 
gaged by Mrs. Chapman to sing at the concert of the 
Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
December 20. 





“Have you ‘Kissed Me By Moonlight?" 
“It must have been the other clerk, madam. 
been here two days!"’—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


I've only 
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NEW YORK CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN 
PRAISE OF KATHARINE GOODSON. 


Recital of Celebrated English Pianist Reviewed in Detail by 
Metropolis Critics Who Speak in Flattering Terms 
of This Artist’s Superb Playing. 


Katharine Goodson’s recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on December 3. is still the subject of much praise in musi- 
cal circles both in and outside of New York. It was a 
triumph for this noted artist, for not only was her au 
dience extremely pleased, but the critics, too, joined in the 
praise of her remarkable playing. 

The following press criticisms are culled from New 
York newspapers and speak in detail of her recent recital 
here: 

Aatistic Prawo Recrrat. 

At her first recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Katharine 
Goodson not only revealed her powers more impressively than on 
any previous occasion in this city, but put to her credit some of 
the most enjoyable piano playing heard thus far in a season over 
crowded with experts of the keyboard 

Of the Brahms sonata the 
performance. There was real poetry 
in her reading of the wonderful andante 
which pianists of her sex rarely have 


breadth and 


satisfactory 
expression 
an amount of rhythmical 


artist gave a particularly 


and tenderness of 


vigor and force in the scherzo 
at their 
the finale. 

She was also 
which included the berceuse, the fantasie in F 
A flat, op. 42 
sharp minor, Gernsheim's “Acolus’ and the 
“Valse des Fleurs,” from the “Nutcracker” 
Press, December 


command, and great dramatic eloquence | 


heard to advantage in a group of Chopin pieces, 
minor, op. 49; two 
Schumann's romance in F 
Tschaikowsky Granger 
The New York 


studies, and the valse in 


suite 
4, 1913 
Prays. 


Katuarmne Goopson 


This English artist left a favorable impression after her previous 
confirmed and strengthened 


point of 


visits to New York and yesterday she 
it. She brings a fresh and 
she interprets, 


sense of sincerity and sympathy 


individual view to the musi 


and there is an invigorating alertness, as well as 4 


in her performance. The quality of 


her tone deserved much commendation, and her command of tonal 
colors and effects semed to have increased since her last visit here 

Schumarn’s Childhood,” which she 
program yesterday, are not the meat of virtuosos, though they have 


Miss Good- 


“Seenes of with began her 
recently appeared on several notable pianists’ programs. 
son played them delightfully She rose 
from these childlike things in Brahms’ F 
of magnificent sweep and Miss 
successful in her playing of the poetical 
warmth, a delicacy and a sympathetic 


at once to a lofty stature 
minor sonata, music still 
power Goodson was especially 
showed a 


Chopin 


andante. She 
appreciation in her 
playing.—New York Times, December 4, 1913 


Miss Goodson is a pianist who brings a beautiful message and 











Photo by Claude Harris, Ltd., London, W. 
KATHARINE GOODSON, 


proclaims it with intense seriousness whenever she appears before 
our public. 

After she had played Schumann's “Scenes of Childhood” she 
brought forward Brahms’ sonata in F minor, a composition not un- 
conventional on our programs, but still not yet a commonplace—as, 
indeed, it will not become so long as it is played with the reverent 
attention to its note of poctical beauty which Miss Goodson bestowed 
upon it—New York Tribune, December 4, 1913. 


Miss Goopsow Hearo tx Purastwc Recrrat. 

She is an artist of great and unusual gift, enhanced by « clear 
and graceful style. She treated the compositions she interpreted as 
music, and not as a means of exploiting her technical acquirements, 
and so one was enabled to follow her with something other than 
a compelled and academic interest. 

Her treatment of Schumann's “Scenes from Childhood” had the 


imagination and picturesqueness inherent in the composition itself, 
and its melodic passages were given with the singing tone and rich 
color, without which they fail of their effect. The Brahms sonata 
in F, a work which tests the abilities of an artist, if ever any did, 
was played with dignity and spirit, both as regards its austerities 
and its interspaces of mellow and tender lights. The rest of a well 
constructed program included pieces by Chopin and Tschaikowsky. 
—Morning Telegraph, December 4, 1913. 

Inrexpreration Pisases AUDIENCE IN 

Agouran Hatt. 

\ forceful player and an admirable artist, her program was in 
some respects an unusual one. Schumann's “Scenes from Child- 
hood” are seldom heard im an ambitious recital, but they were well 
worth hearing when played as they were yesterday. Simplicity has 
its charm. The Brahms sonata in F minor, op. 5, is played with- 
out a pause and makes an unduly long number. If there were times 
when the music semed dull, at least it was played with vigor and 
understanding 


Hex Emortonat Stvte or 


The tonal effects were excellent. 
Miss Goodson also played a group from Chopin which was made 


up of a berceuse, fantasie in F minor, op. 49; two etudes and a 


valse in A flat, op. 42. Her playing of these works was poetic and 


full of color New York Herald, December 4, 1913 


te Recrras 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, who is now making her 
fifth tour of the United States, yesterday afternoon gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall. It was attended and enjoyed by a large audience 
Since her last visit to this city Mme. Goodson has developed her 
art greatly. 


Katruaarine Goonpsonw Is Cuarminc 


It was always true and marked by charming qualities 
above all, by a beauty which one misses in the art of many pianists 
the beauty which expresses a romantic and poetic nature. 
But now, besides romantic grace and charm, Mme 


acquired a new authority and developed quite unusual wrist power 


Goodson has 


She is not a cold technician, like some artists of established fame. 
interpreted this work with 
the fine poise and lofty style which made her rendering of it worthy 


Few pianists of the day could have 


of the applause that it received.—New York American, December 4, 


194. 


Miss Goodson's piano style is well known to local music lovers 


She plays with much spirit, with something like masculinity of style 


with an excellent technic and, above all, with musical intelligence 


New York Sun, December 4, 1913 

Katharine Goodson wor the good will of music lovers and critics 
mak 
afternoon she gave much 


several years ago—to such 
fifth 


pleasure to an 


un extent, indeed, that she is now 


ing her American tour Yesterday 

\eolian Hall audience which had opportunity to ad 

mire her rare art in the of compositions by Schu 
and Tschaikowsky, Mme. Good 


numbers with great tonal charm and fine dis 


interpretation 


mann, Brahms, Chopin, Gernsheim 


son played all these 
cremination as to the 

The Brahms 
intellectual grasp 


himself, was her 


message of each number 

was played with sonority, technical skill and 
superb; indeed, of Paderewski 
of the most popular of the polonaises as 
an extra at the end of the recital, when devotees crowded to the 
Evening Post, New York, December 4 


sonata 
Simply worthy, 


playing 


stage and demanded more 
1913 


Miss Goodson has a clear, rippling technic, with a singing tone 


and a legato as caressing as her staccato js crisp. From the musical 


side, too, she has a delightful manner of reading out the inner 
melodies which she effects through very unnsual control of touch 
and tone. 

She opened into which she 
Her playing of the Brahms F minor 
Her Chopin group included the berceuse, 
the fantasie, two etudes, of which she had to repeat the so called 
“Butterfly” and the A flat waltz. 

The last group contained Schumann’s romance in F sharp major, 


“Aeolus,” by 


with the Schumann “Kinderseenen” 
read variety of style and color 


sonata was commanding 


Gernsheim, which she played with dazzling technical 
brilliancy and she repeated it. She aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the program.—New York Evening Mail, December 4, 
1913. 


Katuartne Goopsow Hearn in Prawo Recrrat 

Miss Goodson has added something to her masterfulness in play 
ing without losing anything of her persuasiveness in expression. 
She began, for instance, with the dozen “Scenes of Childhood” of 
Schumann, his op. 15, unfolding them (Kinderscenen) with all the 
simplicity and tenderness and self effacement that could be wished. 
Next she gave Brahms’ sonata in F minor, op. 5, the playing of 
which she infused with poetic imagination as well as fire.—New 
York Evening World, December 4, 1913 

Miss Goodson’s rendition of Schumann's “Scenes of Childhood,” 
op. 15, and romance, F sharp major, was delightful, for she played 
them with all the beauteous grace of that poctic dreamer. 

In her reading of Chopin's berceuse, fantasie, F minor, op. 49; 
two etudes, and valse, A flat, op. 42, Miss Goodson showed her rare 
command of the tonal beauty of the piano. The audience insisted 
on a second rendition of one of the etudes and the “Acolus,” by 
Gernsheim. Miss Goodson has a finished technic and her beautiful 
phrasing and cantabile playing was a delight. As an encore she 
played Chopin's polonaise, op. 53.—New York Evening Telegram, 
December 4, 1913. 


Katharine Goodson’s piano recital yesterday in Acolian Hall was 
a triumph for her as a woman and as a composer. She has big, 
temperamental feeling. She played broadly Brahms’ sonata in F 
minor. The Schumann number, which began the program, was the 
“Scenes from Childhood,” and was well played with fancy and soul, 
for the child is near to heaven in his nature, and Schumann was 
im rare sympathy with adolescence in the “Scenes from Childhood.” 
Other numbers on the program were Chopin's berceuse, fantasie in 
F minor, two etudes, one of which, the “Butterfly,” was repeated, 
and the vaise in A fiat. Chopin was, indeed, well interpreted. 

The Schumann romance in F sharp major was played with pro- 
found feeling; the “Acolus,” by Gernsheim, with dts whirling, sing- 
ing, free hearted wind music, was delivered remarkably well, and 
the “Valse des Fleurs,” Tschaikowsky-Grainger, was also well played. 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Thursday, December 4, 1913. 

Katharine Goodson, the noted English pianist who recently re 
turned to America to join the throng of pianists playing here this 
season, gave her first recital yesterday afternoon at Acolian Hall 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. This English artist left a 
favorable impression after her previous visits, and yesterday she 
confirmed and strengthened it. She brings a fresh and individual 


point of view to the music she plays, and there is an invigorating 
alternis, as well as a sense of sincerity and sympathy im her per- 
formance.—Brooklyn Citizen, December 4, 1913 
already estab 
sterling quality, gave her first 
yesterday afternoon. The 
admiration for the sin 
“Scenes of Childhood, 
played with feel 
sonata was Mas 


English who has 


pianist 


Katharine Goodson, the 
lished herself 
recital of this 
occasion served to emphasize and increase 


anist, 
here as a 
season in Acolian Hall 
cerity and beauty of her art. Schumann's 


with which the program opene were delightfully 


ing and simplicity Her rendition of Brahms’ 
The andante feeling and musical in 


Brooklyn (Advertisement) 


terly 
sight 


WAS clo« 


Times, Decen 


Hamlin’s Don Jose Thrills Audience. 


Chicago, Ill, December 14, I!913. 
The sensation of last evening's excellent English per 

formance of “Carmen” by the Chicago Grand Opera Com 

Hamlin’s brief 


ha 


pany was George Hamilin’s Don Jose. In 


career as a romantic tenor in grand opera, his singing 


GEORGE HAMLIN, 
leading parts 
Victor Her 


ALICE ZEPPILLI AND 

Of the Chicago Grand Opera ¢ Pp 

n “Natoma” Satur y evening, N f 20, with 
bert 


ho sang the 


always b en s&s eT remaine< 


season to reveal him as a @ t actor as weil 


Karleton Hackett 


and finished portraya 


Hamlin’s 
Merrill in 
a week ago that learn ww to act, one must go on the 
That what Mr. Haml 


role entrusted to hin is met with more 


“On ViINncing 
tenant Natoma’ 


stage and act 1 has done 
Each 


treatment 


nasterful 
than the pr ling ne inti! his Don Jose of 


last evening stands ou plendid piece of work, full 


of fire, feeling and vided several thrill 


even for the harder pera goer. Great interest will now 


attach to every nev Hamlin attempts 


Morrill Pupils’ Successes. 


Laura E. Morril artist 


have been 
their excellent teacher 


Several of pupils 
winning praise for 
of late in various fields of 


Marie Gumaer, contra appeared in a recital in Port 


Jervis, N. Y., recently, and in 


there, the 


ommenting upon her suc: 
“My 
Miss 


in her sacred and lighter numbers displayed range 


cess Port Jervis Union said Gumaet 
flex 
bility and smoothness from the highest to the lowest note 


and was applauded heartily 

nd Lawrence Paetzold, 
Neb., recently, both of 
They were warmly 
es and their excellent work 
Morrill, Jessie Pamplin, who has 


Florence Chapman, soprano, 
baritone, gave a recital in Lincoln, 
whom were commended by the press. 
praised for their beautiful v« 

Another pupil of Mrs. 
been very successful with both her singing and her teach- 
ing in Buenos Aires, appeared recently in “The Messiah,” 
in which two of her pupils, a soprano and a tenor, sang 
with her. Mrs. Pamplin has received much praise for her 
beautiful voice and for the work she is doing with many 
of her pupils, following in her teaching the methods and 
ideas given her by her teacher, Mrs. Morrill. Mrs, Pam- 
plin is planning to visit New York this winter for more 
study with Mrs. Morrill. 

Winifred Mason sang on a program with a number of 
noted artists at the meeting of the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety at the Cort Theater, New York, last week, receiving 
enthusiastic applause and praise. 
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MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY’S 
SECOND PRIVATE CONCERT. 


Cadman Works Make Up Interesting Program—Roessing- 
Griffey, Bangs and Shenk Sing New Songs—New 
Trio Makes a Hit—Cadman Lionized. 
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second 


the 
York, F. X 
rhis 
nt, and has 


“one 


however, 
tenor and 
opus SO, tor 


hour 


that 
man, 


out 
song” 


Sky-blue Water,” 
attention to the 


demand for 
invited all to 


vening and “partake of 


Sate to Say 
size 
day 


follows: 


Song) 


Song). 


at the piano 


Indian 


» Songs). 


erican Indian 


is the intel 


ctly 


ry, and he 


distinct 


Prayer” in her native tongue, and then the Gregorian chant, of the 
needs but gfeater maturity to bring it to full estate. Mrs. 
Griffey made much of her singing highly dramatic, espe- 
Not This Sea-encircled Isle””’ Though 
suffering hoarseness, her artistry and fine vocal 
endowment was evident. Baritone Shenk proved a pleas- 
ant surprise, so sympathetic, authoritative and highly intel- 
ligent was his singing. His voice has much natural beauty, 
and he sings “as if he meant it.” Numerous recalls led 
him to sing “I Hear a Thrush” as encore. He is a sterling, 
who should make the metropolis his 


cially “Leave 


from 


experienced artist 
home, ior we have few such singers. 

The trio for piano, violin and cello was played by the 
composer, piano; Ida Divinoff, violinist, and Paulo Gruppe, 
cellist, these three having played most of the work the 
Saturday previous at the Mozart Society musicale, Hotel 
Astor. They knew it thoroughly, were able to enter into 
its spirit con amore, and the was a more 
rounded and finer performance than at the first hearing 
The opening movement starts off with a broad melody in 
D for the cello, one announcing a victor’s conquests; 
there follows of contrast, full of 
loveliness, and the usual episodes become of musical inter- 
est in the Cadman working out; there is nothing conven- 
The romance is truly beautiful music, and 


consequence 


a second theme great 


tional in them. 
the energetic spirit and sweep of the last movement brings 
this highly important work to a brilliant conclusion. It is 
absurd to try to describe music; it has to be heard to be 
appreciated, so there will be no attempt to characterize this 
Miss Divinoff played the 
violin part with beauty of tone and technical finish, and 
said of cellist Gruppe, adding that his 
is quite the largest The 
ensemble was well nigh perfect, admiration for the music 
awakening the string players to their utmost 
\ storm of applause followed the last tones of 

and during the Composer Cadman 
generously insisted on bringing forward the interpreters 
of his creation of brain and heart, to share in the plaudits 


so warmly manifested at every opportunity. 


Cadman trio in technical terms 


the same might be 


cello tone heard this season. 


evidently 
pow ers 
evening 


the work, 


CapMAN Tour Nores. 
The two New York recitals of Cadman’s works were 
followed by appearances thereafter as follows: Decem- 
ber 10, with Mme, Sundelius, at Bridgeport, Conn.; De- 


cember 12, Harvard Musical Association, Boston, Mass., 


he new trio performed by Cadman and Boston Symphony 


artists; December 17 (today), reception to Mr. Cadman 
at The Musicians’ Club, 62 West Forty-fifth street, to 
which all are invited, 3 to 5 p. m.; December 20, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with Princess Tsianina Redfeather, the 
Indian soprano, at the home of Mrs. C. B. Kelsey; De- 


cember 22, in Salina, Kan.; December 24, in his home city, 
Denver, Col., and from January to May in California. 

The Princess Tsianina Redfeather, Indian soprano, 
pears Mr. Cadman in the West and Northwest, such 
as Minnesota, Kansas, etc She is warmly 
} she sings; Indian princess singing 


ap- 
with 
Missouri, 
praised wherever an 
Indian songs composed by Cadman, the composer at the 
piano, is surely a unique combination ! 

The following tells something of this Indian maiden’s 


singing, as well as the impression made by Cadman works 


in St. Joseph, Mo., December 1, 1913: 

The concert given last evening by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
und Princess Tsianina Redfeather at Jenkins’ Hall ander the aus- 
ices of the Fortnightly Club was an event anticipated with a 
great deal of interest, which proved more than justified by the 
program presented. There has perhaps never been given a more 
unique entertarmment upon the concert stage of St. Joseph, one 
which was at the same time of such a high order of artistic ex- 
cellence. Interest centered at first wholly upon the princess, her 
superb poise and carriage, her gracious smile and graphic inter- 
pretations. Her voice in its middle and low register is of a mar- 


» quality which many an older and more 
envy. It and full with an ap- 


velously beautiful quality, 


might is rich 


Her first group of selections was “As In a 


experienced singer 


pealing plaintiveness 

Rose Jar.” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” and “I Found Him on the 
Mesa,” followed by Cadman’s rendition of “Dawn,” “Melody in 
G Flat” and “The Pompadour’s Fan.” Next was a rendition of 
‘The Groves of Shiraz,” from a Persian theme, and “At Dawning.” 
This last was exquisitely rendered and the audience demanded its 


All of the selections on the first part of the program 


repetition 


were { Cadman’s own composition 

The second part was an “Indian Music Talk.” In this Mr. Cad 
man showed a perfect familiarity with the sources of Indian 
melodie und a fundamental knowledge of music. “When Indian 
susic, real Indian music is heard,” he said, “one is apt to think 


The drums 


their souls. 
untrained and very 


it first that the Indians have no music in 





make such a dreadful noise, the voices are 

frequently off pitch, But they never lose sight of the melody they 
are or the main purpose of their composition. They ex- 
press their emotions, and their sense of rhythm is phenomenal.” 


Indian's accuracy 
while the princess 
Indian who shook 
in another and 
Cadman 


Then he and the examples of the 
He 


drummed in 


princess gave 
three-eighths tempo 
told of an 
geometrical signs 
gu a third, all together. 
has tested them with metronomes and found each one perfect. 

Mr. Cadman said that we should not judge the Indian music by 

“machinery,” that any one was apt at first to judge the musical 
vehicles of another people without due appreciation. He told of 
» Japanese who heard in the piano only the hammers, and further 
illustrated by the attitude that was taken toward the phonograph 
at first scraping was the thing audible to those un- 
accustomed to it, until they learned to hear only its tone. He 
stated that, fundamentally, the Indian music was the same as that 


in meter played in 


four-fourths. Cadman 
tempo, made 


ttural sounds in his throat 


a rattle in one 


in still 


its 


Its only 





of other peoples, and Princess Tsianina sang the “Omaha Tribal 
Prayer” in her native tongue, and then the Gregorian chant, of the 
seventh century, in Latin. The likeness between the two was 
amazing. 

Yet with all the fundamental likeness, the difference that has 
been made by harmonies was apparent in the Omaha tribal melody 
harmonized by Farwell and in the contrast between the nativw 
songs played by Mr. Cadman on an Indian flageolet and the song 
and piano numbers of his own composition which followed them. 
His most famous songs, “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” “The 
White Dawn Is Stealing” and “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” were delightful, as was the concluding number, “The 
Moon Drops Low.” These were sung by the princess, as well as 
“Incantation Over a Sleeping Infant,” charmingly acted, and the 
vivid, characteristic “Blanket Song,” by Troyer; “In the Forest” 
and “Her Shadow,” by Burton. Cadman played “Beside the Nio- 
brara,” “‘Kawas, Thy Baby Is Crying” and “The Thunder Bird 
Comes From the Cedars.” The Fortnightly Club is to be con- 
gratulated upon the securing of the two artists, for the princess, 
though she has studied such a short time, is worthy of the title. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News. 





‘Julia Culp’s New York Recital. 


Julia Culp, who will arrive in New York the latter part 
of December or the early part of January, will give her 
first New York recital this season at Carnegie Hall, Mon- 
day afternoon, January 5, at 3 o’clock. 

Mme. Culp’s immediate European engagements prior to 
her coming to the United States were: October 15, Berlin; 
October 16, Liegnitz; October 17, Breslau; October 21, 
Chemnitz; October 22 and 23, Leipsic, with Nikisch Or- 
chestra; October 25 and 27, Vienna; October 29, Berlin; 
October 31, Munich; November 1, Hamburg; November 
3 and 4, Bremen, Philharmonic Orchestra; November 
12, Graudenz; November 13, Dansig; November 14, 
Konigsburg; November 25, Berlin; December 3, Magde- 
burg; December 5, Berlin; December 7, Dresden; Decem- 
ber 9, Hanoyer; December 11, Dundee; December 12, 
December 13, Edinburgh; December 15, 





Helensburgh ; 





JULIA CULY. 


London, Albert Hall; December 16, London recital, and 
December 18, Birmingham. 





Marchesi and Freer. 

Eleanor Everest Freer has such a reputation as a com- 
poser that the reader does not think of her as a singer, yet 
it is a fact that as Eleanor Everest she achieved reputation 
as a vocalist. The following regarding her connection 
with Mme. Marchesi is from a Chicago paper: 


One of the most notable pupils of the late Mathilde Marchesi 
was Eleanor Everest Freer, who, in a school of sixty pupils, was 
chosen to be the exponent of the classic song. No wonder, with 
inherited talent, years of the best study, that she should give us 
a song literature to outlive us all. Mrs. Freer began her studies 
at the Marchesi School at the time when Mmes. Nevada, Calve, 
Melba, Eames and others were leaving, thus hearing and meeting 
singers of world wide reputation, and herself singing and being 
accompanied by Massenet, Godard, Widor, Bemberg, Liszt, Delibes 
and other composers.—Music News, December 5, 1913. (Adver- 
tisement.) 





“I have brought this record back. It is no good.” 

“Try it again. This is a song by Madame Squallini, the 
great soprano. She is so temperamental that sometimes 
her records will work and sometimes they won't.”—Pitts- 


burgh (Pa.) Post. 
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CINCINNATI’S ORCHESTRA 
RETURNS FROM TOUR. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Players Enthusiastically 
Greeted by Large Audiences in Three 
States—Musicians’ Club Preparing 
to Entertain Delegates to Music 
Teachers’ Convention. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 12, 1913. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra returned Friday 
morning from a highly successful tour of three States— 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. Dr. Kunwald and the or- 
chestra were greeted by packed houses in each place 
visited, and the press comments from the various cities 
are most flattering. At Urbana, Ill, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the orchestra gave two concerts in one 
day, an unusual accomplishment, and received an ovation 
at each concert. Leaving Cincinnati last Tuesday the or- 
chestra played in Columbus that night, achieving an im- 
mense success, an audience of approximately 4,300 ex- 
tending an enthusiastic welcome. The next concert was 
given Wednesday night in Anderson, Ind. where an- 
other packed house greeted the orchestra. The two final 
concerts were given at Urbana, college professors, stu- 
dents and townsmen turning out for a whole day of music. 
The orchestra will be heard in a concert Saturday night 
at Hughes High School, under the auspices of the Musi 
cal Association of the University of Cincinnati, giving this 
program: 
Overture, . Weber 
MacDowell 


Oberon 
D minor 
Fred. Hoffman, p 


Concerto in 
anist 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
chon 


Overture, Rienzi . 
Waldweben, from Siegfried 
Wotan’s Abschied and 
Rhapsody No. 1.. 


Feuerzauber 
anne 
Julius Sturm, the brilliant young first cellist of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, who will be the soloist at 
the next series of concerts, Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, under the direction of Dr. Kunwald, in Emery 
Auditorium, has selected for performance the concerto of 
Saint-Saéns in A minor. This composition will not only 
give Mr. Sturm the opportunity of displaying the talents 
which make him conspicuous as a solo player, as well as 
a valued member of the orchestra, but will make unusual 
demands upon his artistic equipment, both technically and 
emotionally, which he is well able to sustain. Schubert's 
symphony in C major will be the chief orchestral num- 
ber. The other orchestral numbers are both new to Cin- 
cinnati audiences, and are as novel as they are unique in 
character. They are Berlioz’s “Carneval Romaine” and 
“Tema con Variazione,” which is the fourth number, and 
the masterpiece of Tschaikowsky’s third orchestral suite. 


nee 

One of the notable musical events of the season was the 
concert of chamber music at the Conservatory of Music 
Monday night, presenting Bernard Sturm, violinist; Julius 
Sturm, cellist, and Wilhelm Kraupner, pianist. The pro- 
gram was limited to two very beautiful numbers, the 
sonata in C major for piano and violin by Sinding, and 
the Tschaikowsky trio in A minor, written in memory of 
Nicolas Rubinstein. In the sonata Mr. Sturm showed to 
special advantage, his musical nature finding expression 
in the.lovely phrases and intense coloring of this number, 
which he interpreted in a sympathetic manner. Mr. 
Kraupner at the piano justified all that has been said of 
his splendid musicianship and interpretative powers. In 
the Tschaikowsky trio he demonstrated his ability as a 
pianist, surmounting the difficulties of the score with ab- 
solute ease. Mr. Sturm’s violin sang the wonderful mel- 
ody of the Tschaikowsky trio in masterly manner, the duo 
of piano and violin enriched and broadened by the cello, 
in the hands of Julius Sturm, a sterling artist whose fine 
tone and depth of feeling make him worthy his post as 
leader of the cellos in the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. At the conclusion of the concert the artists were 
overwhelmed with congratulations and felicitations, which 
were well deserved, for seldom does one have the pleas- 
ure of hearing such an artistic program so satisfactorily 
given. 

nae 

“The Tales of Hoffman” at the Odeon, Tuesday night, 
will undoubtedly prove to be one of the most attractive 
local events of the current musical season. The Springer 
Opera Club, which is responsible for its production, has 
taken no end of pains for a successful performance of 
the charming Offenbach opera. The splendid progress 
shown by the principals in the final rehearsals was highly 
pleasing to the musical and stage directors, and it would 
not be at all surprising if this performance did not eclipse 
the numerous previous successes which the club enjoyed. 
For the role of Hoffman, Walter Vaughan’s vocal 
equipment is ideally adapted for the part. Giulietta will 


be sung by Gretchen Morris, who makes her first appear- 
anec in a leading part with the opera club on this occa- 
sion. Another difficult role in “The Tales” is that of the 
dol! Olympia. This part will be taken by Marie Hughes, 
a young singer of 
Hilda Bistlehorst. 


Nicklausse will be sung by 
will be 
The or- 
chestra, which has been augmented by the presence of 


promise. 
As will be 


made up of young singers of unusual ability 


seen the entire cast 


twenty-seven leading members of the symphony, will fur 
nish the accompaniments. The musical director 
Albino Gorno, and the stage director, Joseph O'Meara. 
2Re 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Musicians’ Club on Sat- 
urday night plans will be formulated for the reception of 
Na- 
dur- 


will be 


delegates to the convention of the Music Teachers’ 
tional held in this 
The local organization has arranged to 


Association, which will be city 
ing the holidays. 
give a formal reception to delegates at the Sinton Hotel, 
Monday night, December 29, from 8.30 till 11 o'clock. The 
Musicians’ Club will combine with this reception the an- 
nual ladies’ night of the club, and all the prominent women 
will be guests At the Saturday 


musicians of the city 


meeting the club will celebrate the one hundredth 


Verdi 


anm- 


versary of the birth of with a program made up 


of the composer's works. 


The opening of the Christmas season will be celebrated 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Wednesday even- 


ing, December 17, by a children’s concert. A program of 
classics from the realm of child music, given by the Con- 
lirin- 


has or- 


servatory Orchestra under the direction of Signor 
delli with Tirindelli 
chestrated a number of children’s pieces for the occasion 


children soloists. Signor 


and the “Toy Symphony” of Haydn will close the pro- 
gram, The soloists will be Louise Garfunkle, reader, pupil 
of Miss Silbersack, vi 
Signor Tirindelli, Bettie 
Mrs. Theodor 


promptly at 7.30 for the 


Curtis; Herbert Hinist, pupil of 


and Besuner, pianist, pupil of 
will be 


rhe 
! 


benefit of the children 


SohIlmann. concert given 
soloists, 
as well as for the audience, which will be largely com 
prised of children 
nee 

Yesterday afternoon's recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music took the form of a juvenile program, 
a dozen children under twelve participating. Material for 
the recital was drawn from the classes of Mrs. Hawkins, 
Miss Dunn, Mrs. Jenner, Miss Sterritt, Miss Hansen, Miss 
Bridge, Mr. Staator, the John B 
Tangeman, Jean Simon, Virginia Lewis, Ruth Rosenberg 
Naomi May Guswiler, Mary Drucker, Ethel 
McClure, Rae Matz, Lysle Gladys Drake 
Cornelius Bakker. Interest is constantly increasing in the 


Stillman Kelley lectures on the symphony programs Sat 


following taking part 


Tingley Jas 


per Reed and 


urday mornings, as the large attendance abundantly at 
major by Schubert was discussed 
The ( 
of the 


evening, 


tests. The symphony in ¢ 
by Mr. Kelley 
String Quartet will give its first concert 
Hall, Monday 
22. The personnel of the organization is the same 
Memel, 
Peter Froehlich, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello 


yesterday morning mservatory 
season in 
Conservatory Concert Decembet 
as last 
year with Edwin Ideler and Edwin violinists ; 
while 
\. Leighton, pianist, will assist on the 
by Volkmar 
addition to the above numbers the organization will render 
the string quartet, op. 54, No. 1, of Haydn, and that in 
E flat, op. 125, No. 1, of Schubert 
nere 


of the Cincinnati Symphony As- 


Gre: ree 


program in 


the piano trio, op. 1, F minor, Andrex. In 


The board of director 


sociation announced Friday that Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 
had resigned as director. Mrs. 
president of the Symphony Association 


as director was prompted by the fact that she feels her 


Holmes was formerly 


Her resignation 
self physically unable to attend to her duties as a member 
Her resignation was accepted with 
Jesse Parton 


of the board. 
expressions of regret 


many 
Tl yRee 


Dora Heyman’s Tributes. 


Dora Heyman, pupil of Della Thal, of Chicago, was suc 


cessful in winning the following tributes on the occasion of 
her Chicago debut recently 
A numerous who made her 


The 


recently 


Dora Heyman 


Howard 


gathering greeted 


dedu m Nano recita m ne seater youn artis 
lebut tal th Theat g tist 


possesses one of the most promising talents displayed in 


halls. She has 3 st 
shaded 


a natural medium 


the local concert surprising facility, her 


tone is firm, warm and nicely and she plays spontaneously 


of expression, but it also is 
taught Her 
Della Thal 


with the 


The piano is to her 


evident that she has been excellently training has 


been received entirely in Chicago from 


Miss 


of Bach's 


Heyman opened her program Liszt transcription 


organ prelude in A minor. Its quite considerable me- 
however, 
Paderew- 
were musically, and she 
of their display. Es- 


pecially attractive in her Chopin group was the etude in F minor, 


chanical difficulties she mastered with case without, 


achieving a notable definition of its musical significance 


ski's 


made the most 


Variations more within her grasp 


opportunities for technical 


op. 25.~-Chicago Tribune, November 10, 1913 


The young pianist, Dora Heyman, already is an artist of quality 


We could hear but a little of her program, but she gave the Bach 
Liszt prelude and fugue in A minor with an understanding of the 


lumes for her mu- 
Evening Post, No- 


music and a ciean, firm chnic that spoke v 
sical powers. Karleton t hicago 
vember 10, 1913 

minor 


prelude and fugue in A by Bach- 


Liszt and the theme and variati 1 u an ey by 


In her rendition of 
Paderewski, 
Chicasc sianiet. din i good technical 


Dora Heyman, a young 


sources and keen musica 1 n ve her 


Howard made a successful 


initial recital 


at the Theater yest fternoon and 


The Chopin etude, op showed a commendable singing 


and a flash of temperament. hicago Examiner, November 


1913. 
at the 1 pianisti yutante Her first 


transcription iszt of t tact yan prelude and 


Deora Heyman, 
number, a 
was to 3 rtain ¢ ’ marr by nervy 


fugue in A minor, pusness, 


the condition causing h t n aly tempo at the 


expense of clarity In by Paderewski she 


was much more at nd d rer f as possessed 


genuine talent. She 
understanding and ¢ 
13 
recital given 
lisclosed the qua 
orthy of respect 
wee from a he 
herself pianistically 


risingly fluent—it is 


accomplished remark 
pianist 
iterpretative 
upon their v 
was’ drawn 
prelude 
missed the 
ompositions 
that the 
cads oO 


November 


Anne Stevenson Studio Recital. 


rhe principles of the Bel method ere all demon 


trated at the se l it ] t tt Ann 
St_venson stud reg | Wecemln 7 ‘ n Helen 
Spingarm, dra 


Meseritz, coloratura 


matic soprano ar ram 
W ings 


Apri 


nkt 
Gretchen an 


Die Mainacht 


Miss Meseritz's 
which, added t 


ng a delight 


dering of Fren 


sung with the utm 


was bliged to repeat 


I 
ing The brilliant exe 
in “Una ve 

never he; 


dramatic possibilities 


“Nocturne 


Grace Spingarm sang her first number with beautiful 


trol ulation in the Salter 


Her quick, clear arti 
remarkable, as her vo is a very heavy, dr 


A splendid high B at the 


end caused quite a sens 
o 
songs, followed by 


‘Aus Meinem 
led 


Schmerzen” as encore. revealed ; poise and 


three German 


which speaks well for Mi Stevenson's training Ir 


Spingarm’s is entirely a “restored” 


votce, 


which, through 


its restoration, has become free and of 


Frederic Dixon played very sympathetic t 


moparimen 
mpanimen 


all from memory, which is certainly a feat worth 


tioning. 


men 
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Encouraging Reports Received from Touring 
: Organization Orchestra to Give Special Mid- 





a Holiday Concert in Home City—“A 
Musical Smoker” Announced— 
: General News. 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 14, 1913 
f the Middle West indicate that the Phila- 
) 1 is meeting with even more than its 
ess in its annual concert tour. The tour, which 
ten da began in Pittsburgh, and, going 
as Detroit, will end in Washington Saturday 
: | | a concert at which Josef Hofmann will 
l The week concerts here will be resumed 
balanced gram. Teresa Carrefio will be the 
“. nue 
" t can only be an odd historical coincidenc« 
eft to Leopold Stokowski the honor of pre 
e first time im the concerts of the local or 
Mozart’s beautiful overture to the “Marriage of 
rhe work promises to be one of the important 
n t altogether notable return program. Bee 
D r symphony and “Death and Transfigura 
‘ third of the series of Richard Strauss’ tone 
g presented by the orchestra, will complete the 
stral side of the program. Mme. Carrefio will 
MacDowel econd concerto in D minor, a 
omposer himself once played with the 
yhua ( hestra 
a mRnre 
t ement of the orchestra has announced a spe 
rt for Wednesday afternoon De 
pecial benefit of the children. Kitty 
vill be the soloist Before each number of 
Nuteracker Suite the principal orches 
mI f the program, Miss Cheatham will recite 
¥ ginal fairy tale by Hoffman The orchestral asso 
Ralph Edmunds are surely to be congratulated 
it innovation 
bi a 
Rensselaer, president of the Philadelphia 
: iation, will give a “musical smoker” at 
a Hall on Monday evening, December 22, in 
‘4 old Stokowski and the members of the or 
us il hundred guests have been invited 
oY nene*e 
let m, head of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory 
an | vill present Philipp Abbas, solo violoncellist of 
Municipal Orchestra in a special recital to th 
the nservatory at the Orpheus Club Rooms on 
he program includes Beethoven's sonata, 
: La ‘cert, and several smaller numbers. Mr 
be ll be at the piano. 
i Rn RR 
ular meeting of the Matinee Musical Club next 
t n will present much of the finest talent 
‘ b in a special program of Christmas carols and 
— é ele Henry Hotz is to assist The 
a n chares Mrs. Edward P. Linch and Mary 
Yicnol 
A n Re 
is/ producing more than its usual 
; ng young violinists Since the brilliant 
- War ilmost five years ago, hardly a 
a) i without the appearance somewhere and 
= v of either a young man or young woman, who, in 
ne f en teachers, critics and the genera 
af the flame of genius that is destined to 
: OV 1¢ hordes of the mediocre And usual 
se e ve d advance judgments Helen Ware 
; be cited Most of these have carried their 
* i t to the very entrance of the concert 
ie local teachers; have then studied with Euro 
: und returned to this city for their American 
eral course was pursued, with many 
\lbert Cornfield, the eighteen year old violinist, 
in the Academy of Music, under the 
harles Augustus Davis, last Wednesday 
Cornfield’s first teacher was Haward Rattay 
r studied with Martinius van Guilder. Three years 
entered the Royal Conservatory of Vienna and 
leted the prescribed course for violin with high hon- 
His preparation for the concert stage was completed 
Ottokar Sevcik. Technical equipment this young artist 
ei ly displaye Academy recital His principal 
Pee umbers were the Vieuxtemps concerto, E major, op. 10; 
e the Goldmark suite in E major for violin and piano (the 
able assistant was Ellis Clarke Hammann), and the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance, No. 1, in G minor. 


Further evidence of technical proficiency was manifested in 
Paganini’s “Moses” fantasie on the G string. Young Corn- 
ield combined with his technic a true musical sense and, 









what is gratefully noticed in these days, a respect for the 
conventional interpretation of the masterpieces. 
ne 

“Tannhauser” is announced by the New York Metro- 
politan Opera Company for its regular weckly perform- 
ance here next Tuesday evening. The cast includes Jo 
hanna Gadski, Olive Fremstad, and, in the title role, 
Jacques Urlus, who is announced as one of the best Gir- 
man tenors, though a Dutchman by birth. The Wolfram 
Herbert Weil and the Landgrave, Carl Bracn 
Lenora Sparks will be the Shepherd Boy. Others in the 
cast will be Althonse, Schlegel and Bayer. Alfred Hertz 
will conduct. 


will be 


ueme 
One of the most successful of recent recitals in this 
was that given by Edmund Warnery, the popular 
tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, under the auspices of the Estey Concert Bureau, in 
the North Garden of the Bellevue Stratford. Mr. War- 
nery, who sang a varied program of French songs by De- 
bussy, Hue, Charpentier and other composers, has a voice 
of unusually smooth and sympathetic quality, which he 
uses with refined artistry and dramatic effect. He was 
assisted by Sara Gurowitsch, the young Russian cellist, 
who shared the honors of the occasion with him, her play- 
ing, hike his singing, winning cordial appreciation. 
nme 
Florence Hopkins, one of Philadelphia’s most talented 
sopranos, was greeted by an appreciative audience re- 
cently, when she gave a recital in Estey Hall, under the 
auspices of the Concert Bureau. Miss Hopkins, 
who has a voice of pure soprano quality, which she has 
had trained under the best teachers both in this country 
and in Europe, gave several groups of songs, in costume, 
winning enthusiastic applause. Her accompaniments were 
played by Robert Braun, who also contributed to the pro 
gram several brilliantly rendered piano solos. 
nner 
The Hahn String Quartet, headed by Frederick Hahn, 
as first violinist and director, will give its second recital 
of the season in Estey Hali, Friday evening, December 
19, with the assistance of Robert Braun, pianist. One of 
the numbers will be the “Kreutzer” sonata, which Mr. 
Hahn and Mr. Braun will play. : 
en 
The Estey Concert Bureau has arranged, in association 
with Robert Braun, for a series of six concerts to be given 
in this State, the first to take place at Pottsville on Janu- 
ary 8, with Robert Armbruster, pianist, and Charles 
Tamme, as the artists. The other concerts are to be given 
in Shamokin, Lansford, Hazleton and Mt. Carmel. 
eee 
Marie Ladue Piersol, coloratura soprano, and Burton 
Piersol, bass, appeared last Thursday evening in Wither- 
spoon Hall in one of the most interesting recitals of the 
current Each vocalist appeared in two separate 
numbers, each in two groups of three numbers, and they 
were heard jointly in two numbers. The duet numbers, 
both done with fine effect, were the “Warum gabst du bis 
heute nie” from the “Marriage of Figaro,” and the “Bei 
Mannern welche Liebe Buhlen” from the “Magic Flute.” 
Wagner, Schumann and Verdi predominated on the re- 
mainder of the program though Richard Strauss was rep- 
resented by “Heimliche Aufforderung.’ Throughout the 
concert the Piersols manifested a refined conception of 
musical expression as well as sound technical training. 
Both reflect German ideas of tempo and phrasing in their 
operatic selections and frequently revealed the thorough 
training they have received in their extended and successful 
careers in the Municipal Opera of Bremerhaven-Bremen, 
and, in the case of Mr. Piersol, at the Royal Opera, Ber- 
lin. The Piersols have recently opened a studio in the 
Fuller Building and announced their intention of taking 
such pupils in voice culture, operatic stage technic and 
stage business as the intervals between their concert en- 
gagements will permit: Mr. Piersol is a native of Phila- 
delphia and is well known among local musicians, 
ene 


It is interesting to note that Ellis Clarke Hammann was 
at the piano in both of these recitals. Mr, Hammann 
“had better watch out” or the Attorney General will be 
after him with one of imposing indictments under the 
Sherman Anti-trust law. Though Mr. Hammann exer- 
cises an almost complete monopoly as an accompanist it 
must not be forgotten that his own annual recitals are 
among the most popular of the concert season and that he 
exercises a large and growing influence in local musical 
pedagogy. 


city 
French 


Estey 


season 


Charles Augustus Davis announces a recital by Eugen 
Ysaye at the Academy of Music on January & This will 
be the first, and from present prospects the only appear- 
ance of the great Belgian here this season. 

nur 


Mary Esther Newkirk, contralto, and Howard Berry, 
tenor, will be the special soloists at the free concert in 
Estey Hall next Thursday afternoon. These concerts, 


which have maintained an unusually high standard this 
season, will be suspended with the present recital over 
the holidays. 
nee 
The Fortnightly Club of male voices will give a con- 
cert in the Academy of Music under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder on January 7. The concert will 
be awaited with interest for from all accounts the or- 
ganization has made vast strides with the assistance of its 
able director since it resumed regular weekly rehearsals in 
Estey Hall early in the spring. 
nee 
Selections from Chopin, Schumann and Liszt will com- 
prise the program, it is said, to be offered by Hunter 
Welch, pianist, in recital at Witherspoon Hall on Tuesday 
evening next. The complete program is not yet announced 
but it is to be hoped that Mr. Welsh will successfully avoid 
the monotony to which programs compiled exclusively 
from these composers so frequently lean. 
anne 
Reports from Berlin state that Morris Brown, studying 
with Serato, is fulfilling all the promise of his first per- 
formances here last year. There are those in Philadelphia 
musical life who remmeber Morris Brown from the time 
when he first came to notice while a performer in the or- 
chestra of a local high school. He has already fulfilled 
much of the promise of those years and his friends here 
anticipate a brilliant success for him on his return to 
this country. 
nur 
James M. Dickinson, organist; Martinus van Gelder, 
violinist, and Thomas A. Becket, pianist, will be the solo- 
ists at the 352d free concert at Drexel Institute next 
Thursday evening. 
zene 
It is to the shame of a musical community that the old 
saying about the prophet in his own country may be truth- 
fully applied to some of the worthiest and most artistic of 
musical enterprises, but where is the man with the hardi- 
hood to deny it? For many years the Mendelssohn Club 
has quietly and unobtrusively given three concerts annual- 
ly of glees and part songs under the able direction of Dr. 
Gilchrist and built up 2 sound reputation as an organiza- 
tion of almost unapproached proficiency in its own sphere. 
Yet it is not until it is announced that illness will prevent 
Dr. Gilchrist from leading the organization at its first con- 
cert on Thursday night that appreciation of the work of 
the club finds its way into the conversation of even the 
musically informed. All this, not because it makes any 
difference to the club, but that more of us may realize that 
we need go no further than the old Academy to complete 
our education in old English glees and madrigals. Her- 
bert J. Tily will substitute for Dr. Gilchrist at the Thurs- 
day evening concert. H. P. QuicKsatt. 





Louise Gerard-Thiers’ Busy Studio. 

During the holiday season students are not expected to 
“do as well” as during the rest of the year, but there is 
one studio at least in which enthusiasm and conscientious 
work occupy a place of primary importance. The unusual 
progress in the last two Saturday evening rehearsals at the 
studios of Louise Gerard-Thiers is the best indication that 
this is the case. Here the pupils’ interest does not lan- 
guish; the results prove this. The attendance has in- 
creased and new members have been added each time. Mrs. 
Carlton Fontaine (a former pupil of Mme. Thiers) will 
probably join the ensemble soon. Special mention is due 
Charlotte Vanderbilt for her excellent singing in the “Aida” 
duet. She has a voice of power and beauty, and her prog- 
ress this year has been very satisfactory. Indeed, all th> 
students appear to “take hold” with such a vital interest 
that most of the selections are far on the way to early per- 
fection. If each season did not show better results, in the 
way of marked improvement of all the pupils, it would 
fall far short of Mme. Thiers’ ideals. The student who 
does not make progress under her tuition is yet to be 
found. It is a principle of hers that not only must the 
pupil progress, but also the teacher. From her constantly 
increasing store of vocal knowledge she is thus able to 
draw for each pupil's individual needs; never & stone is 
left unturned that will make her teaching bigger, better and 
broader. Her trips to Europe are not pleasure jaunts; 
rather are they for the purpose of getting the great vocal 
masters’ principles and new ideas at first hand. For years 
she has been a regular subscriber to the Opera, where she 
hears and notes the vocal points of merit. It is natural 
that many of the selections sung at her “Saturday Nights” 
are from the modern composers so frequently heard there 








Eleanor Spencer’s Boston Recital. 


Reports from Boston, Mass., are to the effect that 
Eleanor Spencer, the noted American pianist, met with 
splendid success at her recital in that city last Sunday. 
Miss Spencer played to an enthusiastic audience, and her 
press notices, it is said, are very good. 
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TWO PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


New York's Pioneer Orchestra Heard in Well Played 
Program at Carnegie Hall—Beatrice Harrison, the 
English Cellist, Wins Great Success as 
Soloist at These Concerts. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky 
conductor, gave two unusually interesting concerts in Car 
negie Hall, on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, 
December 11 and 12, with the assistance of the young Eng 
lish cellist, Beatrice Harrison. The program for the two 
concerts was as follows: 
Overture, Fidelio : 
Symphony in F, No. 8... 

L’Apprentj Sorcier 
Concerto in C for cello 
Spanish Rhapsody 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Dulhas 

D’ Albert 
Liszt Seidl 


subtle 
brusque 


Beethoven's symphony was well played, but those 


touches of pianissimo, mezzo tints, so to speak, and 


Ltd., London, W 
HARRISON 


Photo by Dover Street Studios 
BEATRICE 
demands 


real Beethoven 


were not as much in evidence as they should have 


outbursts of passion which the 


been 


In the Dukas scherzo, however, the polished and unex 


aggerated manner of the conductor were thoroughly en 


joyable, for the composer has a tendency to riot him 


self in this work. 


run 


inspired Spanish rhapsody, 
late 
work which proved the 


Liszt's showy but not very 


arranged for orchestra by th: Anton Seidl, was bril 


liantly played. It is a virtuoso 
resources of the orchestra's technical skill, though Liszt 
has written so many more compositions of far greater 
merit. 

Beatrice Harrison's alone 
enough to set every masculine heart aflutter and tq rouse 
the green eyed dragon of jealousy in the female breast. 
But if thé ladies felt any pangs 


forgot them when she began to play and joined 


personal appearance was 


on seeing the soloist they 
quickly 
heartily with the men in giving her recalls when she left 
the platform. 

Her attire was more discreet and modest than that 
sirens was reputed to be, yet 


of the 
it is impossible to believe that 
those sweet singers of antiquity sang a more alluring song 
by the summer sea than the seductive tones which Beatrice 
Harrison drew from her cello last Thursday night. 

Penelope may thank her stars that her susceptible Ulysses 
was not enticed by such a siren song on his journey home 
to Ithaca. 

Beatrice Harrison has the complete technic of the instru 
ment at her command. Her tone, which is never forced, 
is remarkably smooth and resonant, and her double stop 
ping is never uncertain. She plays with all the winsome 
ness of a cultured woman and yet she has authority as 
well, Much comment caused among players of 
stringed instruthents by the guitar-like mellowness of her 
pizzicato passages, which sounded almost as if the sound 
post of the bowed instrument had been suddenly removed 
when she used it like a guitar. 

There was a large audience, which manifested great in 
terest in every number of the program and was plainly 
elated over the playing of Beatrice Harrison 


was 


American Violinist, Composer of Songs. 


Gaylord Yost, composer-pianist, of the Indianapolis 
Conservatory of Music, who has won quite a reputation 
as a writer for his instrument, has recently completed 


three songs: “My Heart Must Break Some Day,” “A 
Love Note” and “Love's Count,” which will be published 
soon. These songs are said to be of great beauty and 
originality and while they are distinctly modern in har- 
monic structure there is never a sacrifice of melodic out- 
line. Mr. Yost is one of the talented American c:mposers 
and his violin compositions have been used and endorsed 
by such artists as Albert Spalding, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Francis Macmillen, Issay Barmas, Maud Powell, Helen 
Ware, Louis Persinger, Arthur Hartmann and others. 


Alexander Bloch’s Success. 


Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist who re- 
cently won such a signal success at his New York debut 
in Aeolian Hall, is an artist who, will in time be able to 
demand the highest 
leagues in the violin world 

Bloch is a native of Alabama, but most of his boyhood 
days were spent in New York City, consequently he has a 


respect from each of his many col 


here which comprises some of New 


It is sincerely hoped that 


very large following 
York’s most influential citizens. 


under these favorable conditions nothing will be allowed 


to interfere with the glorious career which is justly due 
Bloch all of 


his musical education and training in Europe. His return 


this talented American. M received nearly 


to America at this time ends a sojourn of many years spen 


mostly in Vienna and in St. Petersburg. Professor Sev 
cik, who has made Vienna famous for violinists, « 


Bloch on the technical intricacies of the instrument, 











ALEXANDER BLOCH 


think it well to say that perhaps there is not another mast 


in the world today who can excel Sevcik in such a commis 
sion 
Later Mr 


renowned 


>. 
Bloch st 


master im tone 


Auer, the worl! 


coloring (h 


died with Professor 
and 


Zimbalist ) 


production 


trained such artists as Elman and and under 


his guidance attained to the fullest development of his 
Bloch accepted an en 


Auer's recommenda 


talents. His studies completed, Mr 


gagement (offered through Professor 


tion) in Tiflis to play as soloist with the symphony or 
chestra of that city. He first American, in fact 
the first foreigner, to fill this position, heretofore held only 
by native Russians 
nature that a re-engagement for the following season wa 
immediately proposed 

Mr. Bloch will 
of January and will be heard again in New York some time 
in March. February will find him in the Southern States 
where he has an extensive tour already planned 


was the 


His success in Tiflis was of such a 


give a Baston early part 


recital in the 


Musin Pupil Gives Recital. 
Thelma Wilkes, of 
gave a violin recital on Sunday afternoon, December 14, at 


3eloxi, Miss., pupil of Ovide Musin 
Studios, 51 West 


Aside from the artistic im 


the Musin Seventy-sixth street, New 
York the ex 
cellent work of this young girl in her difficult program 
every number of which was played from memory and with 


rest excited by 


fine style of technic, there was the interest aroused by the 
fact that she is the living likeness of her celebrated an 
cestor, Admiral Wilkes, who discovered the Antarctic Con 
tinent (Wilkes’ Land), as shown by his portrait in books 
of discovery. On the maternal side, Miss Wilkes is a de 


scendant of Sir Francis Drake, the first voyager to cir 


No doubt traits of character and 
mind inherited from distinguished progenitors have been 
instrumental in enabling Miss Wilkes to accomplish so 
much in less than one year’s work under the master Ovide 
Musin. Miss Wilkes is returning to the South for a num 
her of concert appearances, and those who 
have no cause for regret. 

Mr. Musin’s violin class played two numbers which ex 


cumnavigate the globe. 


, : 
rear her wil 


Her success is assured 


cited enthusiasm on account 
ficult studies executed with such perfection in ensemble 
The vocalist, Isabelle Wiirst, a pupil of Mrs. Burns Roure 
the distinguished soprano and teacher, displayed a birdlike 
voice of excellent promise. She was accompanied by her 
Mrs. William Wiirst, 
number of beautiful songs, one of which was sung by Miss 
Wiirst. 

The solo pianist 
displayed fine technic and musicianly 
the usual large audienc« 


of the novelty of having dif 


mother, who is the composer of a 


Gladys Browne, pupil of Z. Naimska 


style There was 


»f music lovers present 


Ohrman’s Letters of Praise. 


| 


Luella Chilson Ohrman has received the following letters 
of appreciation from the president of the Arion Club of 
Press Club of New York 


amiss 


St. Louis and the Deutscher 
My Dean Mur 
luty as president of our « , di fail to tell you of 


Onem 


leep appreciation of your singing ir mcer f the 18th 


Roth our active and associate mbers, the nprising ou 


wlience, have spoken i the very highest rm ur work 


fact, many of them have told me that they enjoyed your singing 


artist who has appeared before our 
b 


ore than that of any 


club 
With best " 


wishes, and hoping tha t may again our @ f 

ne to have you with it some future co rt, I 

Very 
(Signed) Dax 


ordially y 


Dean Mes. Oneman 


hank you in the sam 


great pleasure that 


tainment last Saturday evening 











LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN 


sing has become y< 
» the next opportunity of 
With kindest regards, 1 an 


ery 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton Honored. 


Mrs (the to Maestr 


perti) 


Ratcliffe Caperton 
and who for many y 


wecessor 


irs has had narge of the 


department of Ogontz School, was recently elected 
ary member of the class of 1914. This is considered 
highest honor that can be conferred by the senior 


Margaret Chenoweth, of Alabama, is president of the cl 
The other officers are: Mary Holmes (Kansas City 
vice-president; Louise Graff (Pittsburgh) 
Margaret Birily (Indiana), secretary 


treasurer 


Holiday Music. 


If looking for a Christmas tune 
4 carol or a glee, 
I'd recommend that timely tur 
“Then Yule Remember Me.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
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PADEREWSKI HEARD 
IN CHICAGO RECITAL. 


Polish Pianist Entertains Vast Audience at 
Orchestra Hall—Harold Bauer Soloist with 
Chicage Symphony Orchestra—Juvenile 
Recital at Mary Wood Chase School — 
Mendelssohn Club Concert—Re- 
cital by William Hinshaw— 

Other Events in the 
Western Metropolis. 


ber 13, 1913 
ta by Padere wski took place 
at Orchestra Hall, before 
ivailable space in 
nds were turned away and the man 
another recital for February 28 
en numbers, which were first on the 
writer, but the Schumann 
autifully After this number 
with a storm of applause and 
Warum” as an encore. The Chopin 
audience, as an idea 
t Paderewski is at his best when play 
Waldesrauschen” and 
le program These were ren 
narvelous velvety tone, clarity and exquisite 


Paderewski is famous fort So insistent was 
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the audience in its applause that five numbers were added 
and even after this favor the people clamored 
for more. Only when the piano was let down through the 
trapdoor and part of the lights turned off would the crowd 
leave the house. 


as encore, 


nee 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra program for the pair 
of concerts this week was made up of Bach, Schumann 
and the Brahms concerto for piano, No. 1, D minor. Har- 
old Bauer’s playing of this concerto was such that he re- 
tained the interest of his auditors throughout the entire 
number’ and at its conclusion the applause was so enthusi- 
astic on the part of both the audience and the orchestra 
musicians (who honored the pianist with the seldom given 
fanfare) that he was forced to respond with an encore. 
Mr. Bauer produces a most beautiful tone and his interpre- 
tation leaves nothing to be desired. Chicagoans seldom 
hear such piano playing as was vouchsafed them Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, played as one man and gave a most in- 
spiring account of itself. 
nere 
The Harvester Choral Society, under the able direction 
of Bertha Smith Titus, will give a concert in Orchestra 
Hall on December 30, with Mabel Riegelman as soloist. 
This concert is in the nature of a gift to the employees of 
the Harvester Company from Cyrus McCormick and is 
an annual affair. 


a 


Ludwig Schmidt, a Chicago violinist, made his debut in 
the Studebaker Theater on Sunday 


Ida Mae Cameron, soprano. Mr. Schmidt showed himself 


afternoon, assisted by 
to be a conscientious student possessed of a small but ex- 
and no particular magnetic qualities. 
nRne 

William Wade Hinshaw, the operatic baritone, gave his 
first recital here at the Fine Arts Theater on Sunday after- 
His program con- 
sisted entirely of German selections, each of which was 
Hinshaw’s enunciation 


cellent tone 


noon before an appreciative audience. 
given its full musical value. Mr 
was remarkable and his fine, splendidiy controlled resonant 
voice greatly pleased his auditors. 

unre 

Anna Pavlowa and her dancing assistants headed by 
M. Novikoff tripped their way into the hearts of the Chi 
cago public again on Sunday afternoon and evening, De- 
cember 7 

RRR, 

The Musical Art Society, of which Eric Delamarter is 
its first concert of the season on Sun- 
at the Illinois Theater. The 
“Trois Chan 
“O beata 
for twelve 


onductor, will give 


day afternoon, December 14, 
principal works to be preseuted are Debussy's 
sons de Charles d’Orleans” I and III; 
Gabrielli’s “ 


nerer 


has this year become one of the first 


Palestrina’s 
et gloriosa Trinitas,” senedictus,” 


yortces, 


\lbin Steindel, who 
violins in the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will be the 
soloist at the tenth pair of concerts of that organization 
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Public Opera Performances for Pupils, Studebaker Theatre 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


Engaged for Spring tour, St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appearing with Apollo Club for seven con- 
secutive times in the “Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged t the “Creation” with St. 
Le echen Oolean b Posie 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass-Cantante 
Engaged for tour to Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish-American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra December 7th, immediately engaged for 
the National Swedish Saengerfest. 


Clara Williams, Soprano 
ne twenty festivals with St. Paul 
Orchestra. 
The Beethoven Trio 
Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl Brueckner, 


Cellist; M. Jennette Loudon, Pianist 
on tour from April 27th to May 26th. 


The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartetie 
Just back from successful tour of the Southwest. 


Exclusive management: 
GERTRUDE V. O’HANLON 
Cable Building, Chicago, lll. 











on Friday afternoon, December 19, and Saturday evening, 
December 20. Mr. Steindel will play the Bruch D minor 
concerto. 
nner 
Herbert Kirschner, violinist, will be the soloist at the 
eighth Sinai orchestral concert, to be given Sunday evening, 
December 14, at Sinai Temple. He will play the concerto 


for violin in D minor, No. 2, op. 22, by Wieniawski, and a 4 


group of violin solos. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Arthur Dunham, will play the overture “Preciosa” by 


Weber: fantasie from “Tosca,” Puccini; “Last Dream of 


the Virgin,” Massenet; duet for two piccolos, “Les Fau 
cettes,” Bosquet; meeting of the Commuorists, from the 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari. Mr. Dunham 


will conduct and play an organ solo. 
nearer 

Vida Llewellyn, the pianist, sends greetings to this office 
from Gorlitz, Germany, where she played with the Gorlitz 
Orchestra on Thanksgiving Day. Although there was no 
turkey or cranberry sauce in Gorlitz, Miss Llewellyn says 
it is*a most interesting town and the Stadthalle is one of 
the finest halls she has ever seen. 

nae 

John B. Miller, tenor, was one of the soloists at the 
Boeppler Symphony Orchestra concert last Sunday after- 
noon, December 7, at the North Side Turner Hall. 

zene, 

Marie Rappold’s concert, which was scheduled for Sun- 
day, December 14, has been postponed, owing to her ap- 
pearance as Elsa in “Lohengrin” with the National Cana- 
dian Opera Company at Montreal. 

Rane 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Mabel Sharp Her- 
dien, soprano, will sing solo roles in Hendel’s “Messiah,” 
to be given by the Apollo Musical Club on Monday night, 
December 29, at Orchestra Hall, and Friday night, Janu- 
ary 2, at the Auditorium. 

nner 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, has been engaged to sing 
in “The Messiah” in the following cities this month: 
Champaign, Il, on December 16; Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 18; Lima, Ohio, December 22, and in Minneapolis on 
December 25. 

na2ur 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts gave a 
juvenile recital on Saturday morning at 10:15 in the As- 
sembly Room, Fine Arts Building. Fifty children were 
enlisted on the program, which was a most interesting one 
and very’ well done. Beethoven, Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Haydn, Grieg and Chopin were among the composers rep- 
resented. 

zee 

Georgia Kober, the eminent pianist of Chicago, is busy 

filling engagements in Illinois. On December 14 she was 
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the assisting artist at the Schubert Club concert at Free- 
port, Ill. 
RRR 


G. Magnus Schutz, recently of New York City, and 
now of the Sherwood Music School, is rapidly gaining 
popularity, and as a result is extremely busy. He sang 
at Oak Park December 10; in “The Messiah” at Carroll 
Waukesha, Wis, on December 16; Elks Club 
concert at Racine on December 18. Mr. Schutz has also 
been engaged as bass soloist at First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. 


College, 
the 


nRe 

On Thursday evening the Mendelssohn Club, directed 
by Harrison M. Wild and assisted by Leonora Allen, so- 
prano, Reinald Werrenrath, gave its first 
concert of the season. The program was very interesting 
and showed the This is the 
year of artistic activity singing was up to the 
highest standard attack and remarkable 
enunciation were the two most prominent features of the 
evening's work. 


and baritone, 


club at its best. twentieth 
and the 


Precision of 


Mr. Werrenrath sang a group of songs, 


disclosing a voice of lovely used 
Miss Allen in her small! 


to be commended on the 
with this organization. 


quality with artistry 


Mr. Wild is 


excellent results he has obtained 


part did very well 


nReR 
The four hundred and twenty-eighth concert of the 
Amateur Musical Club will be given Monday, December 
15, at 2:30 o'clock in the Room, Arts 
Building. 


Assembly Fine 


nner 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, assisted by Frank la Forge, pianist, and Gutia Ca 
sini, cellist, 
January 4, 
Wight 


will give a song recital Sunday afternoon, 


at the Studebaker, under the 
Neumann. 


direction of F. 


mn Rure 

Rosemary Glosz Rose is in negotiation with George E. 
Crater, Jr., impresario, whose offices are at Pall Mall Safe 
Deposit Company Building, Carlton and Regent streets, 
London, for an extensive concert tour of the United King 
It is not probable that she will be able to go abroad 
until after April 1, 
fill in this country in the interim. 


dom 
as she has many concert bookings to 
Oscar Condon, who is 
her manager for the United States, is rapidly filling her 
open dates in the Middle Western States and in the South, 
where she is immensely popular. 

Ree 
compositions by old 


recital of 


A program of masters was 
sented at the Saturday afternoon 


by the American 


pre 
December 6 


Conservatory, which brought forward 


two of the talented younger artists, Ruth Ray and Renzina 


Teninga. Miss Ray played in quite remarkable style the 
following compositions: S | 


Nata tor vioin m G minor, 


Tartini; preludium and allegro, Pugnani; grave, W 


Friedemann Bach; “Sicilienne” and “Rigaudon,” Francceur 
Her technical execution was flawless and the interpretative 
features Miss Teninga, an 
artist pupil of Welhelm Middelschulte, proved herself an 

decided the 
Bach 


were of the highest order 


organist of merit by her rendition of violin 
Pachelbel 


Handel 


with an 


and the ciaconna of Jennie 


with 


fugue of 
Johnson sang arias by Rossi, 
customary The 


ment of Handel's largo for 


Bach and her 


success. recital closed arrange- 
The 
next Saturday recital of the will 
be January 10, 1914. At one of the early recitals of the 


American Conservatory, a new sonata for piano and vio- 


organ, violin and piano. 
American Conservatory 


lin, composed by Heniot Levy, will be presented by the 
composer and Adolf Weidig. Th: 
Leopold Godowsky. The Alumni 
meeting elected the 
Emil Ritter; vice-president, 
retary, Mrs. Frank treasurer, 
The society is in a flourishing condition. 
nere 


the 


sonata is dedicated to 
Association, at a recent 
following officers: Mrs 


sec- 


President, 
Rowena Gilbert-Miner; 


van Dusen; Clara Busse 


Charles L. 
office that he is 


Wagner, poet manager, informed this 


German by ancestry, American by birth 


and Irish by absorption, just the same as a man is liable 


to get crazy by sleeping under a crazy quilt. Last Sunday 
night Mr. Wagner was a member of a dinner party enter- 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Manners. Mrs. Man 
ners is Laurette Taylor, star of “Peg o’ My Heart.” It 
was quite a large party and Mrs, Manners announced that 
She 
said, “Don’t let Hartley start to talk about prize fighting, 
nor Wagner talk about McCormack. If either happens 
there will be nothing else done all the evening.” 
ee 
The following artists of the 


tained by Mr 


only two subjects were forbidden there that night. 


3ush Temple Conservatory 
will arrange the program to be given at a benefit enter- 
tainment under the auspices of the W. B. Hazen W. R. C 
176, in Kimball Hall néxt Monday evening, December 15: 
Adelaide G. Lewis, contralto; Earl Victor Prahi, pianist; 
Mae Julia Riley, reader, and Lucille Wallace, accompanist. 
nae 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder greetings from New 
York. Mrs. Ryder says she “played to a house of 2,000 
in Cleveland.” 


sends 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
IN TWO FINE CONCERTS. 


Well Known Organization Pleases Large Audi- 
ences at a Symphonic and a “Pop” Per- 
formance— Remarkable Child 
Violinist—Mrs. Snyder 
in China. 

St. Paul, Minn., December 13, 1913 
The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra at its third evening 
concert gave an excellent performance of Mozart's delight- 
No. 46, in D major, “Without Minuet.” It 
went with zest and vim. Other numbers were Tschaikow 


ful symphony, 


sky’s admirable overture fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” and 


the vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger.’ The former was One 


of the “hits” of the evening, the large audience bringing 


the entire orchestra to its feet to share*the plaudits with 


Conductor Rothwell. Orchestrally the third evening con 


cert was by far the best of the season. Maggie Teyte was 


the soloist. Next Tuesday evening Harold Bauer will be 


the soloist. He will play Liszt’s concerto in E flat major 
and the orchestra will be heard in the Sibelius symphony, 
No. 1, op. 39, and the overture to “Tannhauser.” 
nner 
no little here by 


youth of one of the performers was given 


Y. W. C. A. Halla 


\ recital that created interest reason 


of the extreme 


in the few evenings ago. Those par 
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ticipating Marie Henry, a well known Minneapolis 
pianist, and little Ilse Niemack, of 
Otto Meyer 
of Marie Ten Broeck, displayed considerable musicianship 
She 


were 
Charles City, Ia. vio 


1 


linist, pupil of Miss Henry, who is a pupil 


in the performance of several difficult selections 


Her 


Beethoven disclosed a marked interpretative sens 


has 


a good technic and considerable finish reading of 


and her 
Little Miss 
her playing 


playing of Chopin was poetic and sensitive. 
Niemack 
showed a truly 
young. Her 
Miss Niemack 


mother being one of Iowa’s best pianists and her father, a 


was the center of attraction, for 


wonderful musical conception in one s 


tone was strikingly sustained and singing 


comes of a musical family, it seems, her 
weil known phys:cian 
Since 
the 
with Herbert 
Myrtle 


ud ption of a 


of Charles City, is a cellist of repu- 
little Miss Niemack 
father and studied 


tation. her fourth year has 


also 
Otto 


violin under her has 


Butler, of 


studied 


Chicago, and with Mever 


Flyyn, the pianist, is really responsible for t 
career by Ilse Niemack After a 
Miss Elvyn de 


that the little girl was one of the most marvelous 


concert 
concert in Charles City a 
clared 


young 


season or 80 ago 


violinists that she had ever heard. Other competent 


people expressed the same opinion, with the result tha 


Ilse was started on her present career. The child's playing 


of the 


‘ 


Mendelssohn concerto the other evening was an 


artistic achievement of surprisingly large proportions. It 
told eloquently of a latent sense which, when fully devel 
oped by time and study, will probably make for artistic 
Otto Meyer, Miss Niemack’s 
Northwest 


gee 


At last Sunday's popular concert by the orchestra, Senta 


greatness teacher, is one 


of the best in the 


Erd, a former St. Paul soprano, who has recently returned 
from Munich, whe@gshe has been studying, was the solo 
ist. She the scene from Von Weber's 
“Freischitz.” Miss Erd voice of 
dramatic quality, more pleasing, middle 
register than in the higher. She sang with much intelli- 
gence and gave, all told, a very good performance. Marie 
O’Meara, the well known St. Paul contralto, who made so 


sang and aria 


lisplayed a beautiful 


however, in the 


favorable an impression in Philadelphia last season when 
she of Musical Clubs, will 
be the soloist at next Sunday's popular concert. 

Ree 


will 


sang there before the Federation 


The Schul Florence Hinkle to St 
Choral Art Society, 
yr, to be given under its a 
Day. Jessica de Wolf will be the 
neert by the 


RRR 


popular tenor 


vert Club bring 


Paul for the concert by the with Leo 
pold Bruenner as direct: 


New Year's 
at the second 


ispices 
here on 
soloist ociety 
Eugene Scott, the 


Quartet, has gone to Cincinnati to lin 

iends and admirers. 
Rae 

Fre deric 


has arrived in Chin: here she i isiting her 


by a large circle of f 


Letters from Mrs Snyder announce 
son 
sor Fuller, who is 

lish universities 
Minnette Lak« t | r daughter, assisted by 
gave a \ u tul meert m_ the 


Mrs. War 


interesting 


a string quartet, 


Lounge of the St. Pau 
scholarly 


rens playing 


and varied progran 


Manager Heighton, of Minneapolis. 


{! the Minneay " ! Ort 13.) 

A recent 
Orchestra, 
of Mr 
port of Minnea 

But to bui 
tion at 


astern is Symphony 


after paying handsome tribut t 1e 


iter and 


genius 


Oberh sup 


of such 


was necessary 


its trends belev was entitle 


ture the orchestral associ n 
Wendell Heighton 


guide the 


was tortun 


business 
ton had a w 
ably a more 


px ople and 


any other 
thusiasn 
im larg 
during 
agement 
the genius of 
to the country 
careful and most 
and ability to car 
T day th Minneap 
toretront am ht 
world, and that 
Oberhoffer, 
ger, and t 

The t 
from the so 
musicians 
Eastern tour 
these tours seems 
affairs, the rest 
“Let's start a « 
responding 
aration they 


The 


the entire 


fact is thé 
time 
In arranging 

m an average 
years of his in 


six times ar 


Among ot! 
New 


for the 


Ten r 
T he New 
refers as fe 
Sabery 
podrome 
a specia 
hits of 


encores 


Cadman Reception To-day. 


Club of Nev 
Wakefi 


composer, at the club rooms 


The Musicians 
reception to Charles 
Wednesday afternoon, December 
board ‘ f governors 

j 


extend a cord 
cians, whether 


members Of the 


reception. 
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BOSTONIANS CHARMED 
BY KREISLER’S ART. 


Austrian Violinist Plays a Great Program— 
Parlow and Bachaus in Joint Recital—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman Presents His Own 
Compositions--New Strauss Work 
on Boston Symphony Program. 


M December 4, 1913 
violinist, 
y Hall on Sunday 
leserves to go down in the annals of 
this cit Perfection is a 


istist and unsurpassable 


ring likewise it is not wise to be- 
ndiscriminately, but no one who 

ild possibly dispute his 

ny more than he could ques 
Returning, how 
rational height ve must record, 

f being msidered commonplace and 
Mr. Kre r’s audience completely filled 
und all), that they 

nd appreciative, that Mr, Lamson 
mpaniments, and, lastly, 


1 J. S. Bach 
, Friedemann Bach 
Couperin 

Pugnani 

Corelli 

Cartier 

lartini 

Gluck 

Schumann 

Mozart 

Kreisler 

Paganini 


| a 


lan H 1 Saturday afternoon last 


ind Wilhelm Bachaus, 
e undeniable pleasure to 


} mn Parlow lir t 


ta in C minor, which 

he ensem number, the re 

eine de ted to sol by both 

ca their recent individual recitals 
rt rd charm of Miss Parlow’s vio 


lendid qualities of Mr. Bachaus as 
» these columns, so that further 
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comment at this time is unnecessary, save to say that both 
artists fully sustained the excellent impressions made at 
their former appearances. 
nner 

Heinrich Gebhard, well known and highly esteemed in 
this city as a pianist of sound abilities, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall on Monday afternoon which, I am told, re- 
vealed him as a fine all round artist deserving of much 
more than merely local recognition. His program was an 
unconventional one, having for its chief item D’Indy’s 
“Poeme des Montagnes” and including, besides Bach’s 
Italian concerto, pieces by Schumann and Chopin, as well 
as numbers by Boston composers—Mme. Hopekirk, Rich- 
ard Platt and Carl Engel. 


A song recital was given by Mrs. John Frederick Don- 
nelly, soprano, assisted by Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Constance Freeman, pianist, at the Hotel Bancroft, 
Worcester, on December 3. Both singers evoked much 
enthusiasm from the large audience assembled and were 
the recipients of many congratulations at the close on 
their thoroughly artistic work, the credit of which, how 
ever, both Mrs. Donnelly and Mr. Hackett give entirely to 
Arthur J. Hubbard, of this city, in recognition of the 
splendid vocal instruction they have received at his studio. 


The fifth annual musicale of the Beta Chapter, Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority, was given at Jordan Hall on December 
1. This chapter of the sorority, which is represented in 
fifteen colleges and music schools all over the country, is 
composed of students of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and has, besides twenty-two active members, a 
distinguished list of honorary members, in which are in- 
cluded Cecile Chaminade, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Louise 
Homer, Jane Osborne-Hannah, Mme. Cahier, Alice Niel- 
sen, Kathleen Parlow, Germaine Schnitzer, Maggie Teyte 
and Tina Lerner, 

nner 
appearances were recently made by 
Felix Fox, pianist, at Springfield and Worcester, Mass., 
when he appeared as soloist with Mme. Rappoid and Her 


lwo successful 


bert Witherspoon in concerts of the Steinert series. 
neRe 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer, gave a recital 
f his own works before members and guests of the Har 
vard Musical Association on Friday evening, December 12. 
The program was divided in two parts, and consisted in 
its first part of a performance of the new Cadman trio in 
D major, for piano, violin and cello, in which the com- 
poser had the assistance of Henry Eichheim, violinist, and 
Joseph Keller, cellist This trio, which is dedicated to 
George Chadwick, was heard in this city for the first time, 
although it has been recently given twice within three days 
with remarkable success in New York City at the concerts 
of the Manuscript and Mozart societies. It was first per 
formed in Minneapolis on October 9, when Mr. Cadman 
had the assistance of two players from the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The trio is divided into three 
movements that reflect rather than make use of the fol 
lowing idioms: First movement, broad national tinge; sec 
ond, Indian and Creole; and third, negro and modern rag- 
time characteristics. Following the performance of the 
trio, J. Louis Shenk, baritone, sang groups of Cadman 
songs and assisted the composer in his interesting Indian 
Music-Talk. Mr. Shenk’s part in the program was par 
ticularly enjoyed, his fine vocal gifts and pleasing person 
ality making a very favorable impression. Upon the con- 
clusion of his visit here in Boston, where he is the guest 
of Mr. Davison, of the White-Smith Company, Mr. Cad 
man will be guest of honor at a reception tendered him by 
the Musicians’ Club of New York; and will, after a short 
stay in that city, take his way Westward again, making 
his first stop at Grand Rapids, where he is booked for a 
recital with Princess Tsianina Redfeather, the Indian girl, 
who has been making such phenomenal success in her ap 
pearances with Mr. Cadman throughout the West. 


he feature of the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts 
this week was Josef Hofmann’s masterly playing of Schu- 
mann’s A minor concerto. For one of the orchestral 
numbers we had inflicted on our long suffering and de 
fenseless ears Strauss’ bombastic “Festival Prelude,” writ- 
ten for the dedication of the new Vienna Concert House. 
This work, evidently intended to be majestically impres- 
sive, obviously defeats its own purpose, since with the last 
rumble and thunder of its tonal bombardment one is left 
so utterly stunned that he is incapable of impression or 
even depression for the time being. Weingartner’s “Merry 
Overture,” played for the first time by this orchestra, is 
a skillfully scored and devised work that has many inter- 
esting tuneful moments, in spite of its distinctly modern 
tendencies and curiously erratic musical inconsistencies. In 
the Beethoven symphony, No. 1, Dr. Muck gave a beau- 
tiful and scholarly reading. BiancHe FREEDMAN. 
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Frank Sutherland Hunt. 


Frank Sutherland Hunt, the well known lover of music 
and husband of Florence Mulford, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, passed away after a week's 
illness, at his home, 1104 Broad street, Newark, N. J., on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 9, in his forty-ninth year. 

Born in Newark in 1865, Mr. Hunt had been a resident 
of that city all his life and had allied himself to numerous 
commercial and musical organizations. It was at an 
early age that he learned the tailoring trade. Twenty 
years ago he started a merchant tailoring business of his 
own and since that time has carried on a successful trade 
in the center of the city. 

Fifteen years ago, through his love for music and his 
interest in various musical activities, he met and married 
Florence Mulford. Since that time he has devoted a 
large part of his time to her musical interests, and it is, 
to a large extent, because of this fact that the noted con- 
tralto has gained the enviable position that she occupies 
today, as a teacher, church choir singer, concert soloist 
and operatic artist. 

Mr. Hunt was admired by all who knew him. He was 
a member of St. John’s Lodge, F. and A. M.,; Corinthian 
Council of the Royal Arcanum; Newark Lodge, No. 21, 
of Elks; the Modern Woodmen of America, the Forest 
Hill Field Club, the North End Club, the Orpheus Choral 
Club, and a member of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

The funeral services were held at the Broad street home 
of the Hunts, on Friday afternoon last. 





Prof. William Horatio Clarke. 


Prof. William Horatio Clarke, one of the best known 
organists of Boston, a composer and a prominent writer 
on musical themes, died December 11, at his home in South 
street, Reading. 

Professor Clarke is survived by his wife, Eliza Tufts 
Richardson, and five sons: Ernest H. Clarke, of New York, 
a well known trombone soloist; Edwin J. Clarke, of New 
York, manager of Sousa’s Band; William E. Clarke, for- 
merly of Toronto, where he was well known as an organ- 
ist, and now of Chicago; Lynn W. Clarke, of Reading, Pa. 
and Herbert L. Clarke, of Elkhart, Ind., cornet soloist of 
Sousa’s Band. 

The late Professor Clarke published numerous textbooks 
on organ building and playing, as well as a large number 
of musical compositions. 


William B. King. 





William B. King, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland, Cal., and one of the most gifted young 
musicians on the Pacific Coast, passed away suddenly a 
few days ago at his home in Oakland. While still attend- 
ing high school as a boy, Mr. King held the organ position 
in the First Congregational Church, Oakland, one of the 
largest churches in California. The deceased had married 
only a few months prior to his deeply mourned demise. 
He studied in Paris with Guilmant and Widor. 
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Marion Green's Engagements. 


Marion Green, the popular basso who had an appearance 
last season with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Zach, conductor, has been engaged by reason of this suc- 
cessful engagement for a tour with the orchestra through 
Illinois. He will appear with it in Springfield, Jackson- 
ville, Peoria, Galesburg and Monmouth and in Burling- 
ton, Ia. 

Mr. Green has just completed a two weeks’ tour of the 
West. Everywhere his work and his able accompanist, 
Mrs. Marion B. Wood, has been received with great favor. 
A few press comments follow: 

\ song recital out of the ordinary and thoroughly enjoyable was 


Bethel College, Monday evening 
the thought of instructing as 


that given by Marion Green at 
Mr. Green chose his 
well as entertaining his audience and each number was accompanied 
with a descriptive note which was a great help to an intelligent 
appreciation of the offering of this Opera oratorio 
folk and character songs contributed to the program and afforded 
A cluster of modern English 


program with 


great artist. 
a variety of numbers most pleasing 
songs delighted the audience, as did those taken frem the folk 
lore of the Scotch and Irish. Request numbers were used 
cores, and a beautiful old Scotch ballad, “Farewell,” closed a most 
unique and delightful program. There many in 
the audience who heard Mr. Green when he appeared in Newton 
eleven years ago as one of the artists who contributed to the first 
concert course heard here. His admirers then predicted a brilliant 
future for the young singer, last night that they were 
enjoying the fulfillment of their prophecy, as his voice was easily 
and beauty.—Newton (Kan.) Re- 


as en- 


altogether were 


and felt 


recognized as one of great power 
publican, November 18, 1913 
The first concert of the musical course, which the Woman's Club 
brilliant Marion 
recital 


of Fairbury is presenting, was a very success. 


Green, the distinguished American basso-cantante, gave a 


which was a privilege to hear Mr. Green is considered one of 


the finest artists of today, and his stage is very attractive. 
The program was so varied that there was no thought of monotony; 
there could 
and called 


pleasing 


presence 


such a magnificent voice as Mr. Green's 


His 


times He 


indeed, with 


be no monotony. audience was very appreciative 


him back 
numbers.— 


many responded with some very 


Fairbury (Neb.) Times, November 19, 1913 

Quite a large and enthusiastic audience gathered at the Presby 
terian Church last song recital given by 
the most distinguished American basso-cantante, Marion Green. Mr 
one that might well envy; 
that is most perfect on 

rich of his 


and beauty 


evening to listen to a 


many an artist 

called one of the 
full 
with its 


Green's equipment is 
possessed with a 
the platform 
voice thrilling the 


voice 


today, the tones and the compass 


audience marvelous power 


MARION GREEN, 
Basso. 


There is nothing in the world like « beautiful voice under -the 
control of an intellectual and emotional insight. That Mr. Green 
is such an artist was amply shown last night. His work is of the 
highest order and he for some time has been rated as one of the 
best singers in America. His work last night proved him to be 
also one of the greatest interpreters of songs. Mr. Green was ably 
accompanied by Marion B. Wood, and her playing was quite in 
sympathy with his singing.—Pontiac (Tll.) Leader, November 25, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 





Wiesike Arrives January 3. 

Annie Friedberg, manager of Lillian Wiesike, announces 
that this young singer will arrive in New York, January 3, 
for her first American concert tour. She will leave im- 
mediately to fill the engagements which have been booked 
for her, and will sing January 6 in North Adams; with 
the Troy Vocal Society, January 14; Amsterdam, N. Y., 
at a big special recital, January 16; then she goes to her 
home State, Indiana, where she appears in Indianapolis 
with the Musik Verein, January 26; from there she goes 
to Cleveland, then with the St. Louis Orchestra, then to 
Chicago, Evanston (Northwestern University), Des 


Moines, Ia., and other towns; then to Boston and New 

York, where she will give her first recital, February 19. 
Following are recent press notices of this charming 

singer : 

The soloist was a well known soprano, Lillian Wiesike, whose 

numbers brought a pleasing variety to the program, and for which 

she was gratefully applauded by a large audience.—Berlin, Vossische 

Zeitung. 

listeners 
of her 


The assisting soprano, Lillian Wiesike, captivated her 
through her bell like high notes and the 
wonderful interpretation.—Reichsanziger Zeitung. 


silvery charm 
gave an excellent per 
Foremost among the soloists 
who attracted special attention 


Oratorio Society 
“Messiah,” 


Wiesike, 


The 
formance of 


*““Mengeweinsche” 
Handel's 


was the soprano, Lillian 


SOPRANO, AND EDDY BROWN, VIO 
FOR MISS WIESIKE’S AMERICAN 


LILLIAN WIESIKE, 
LINIST, PREPARING 
TOUR 


This photo was snapped in her Berlin home 


carrying 


lark like 


Frier 


through her clear, voice, which is of unusual 


power and range Deutsche Presse 
‘DAMNATION OF FAUST’ 
Wiesike here for the 


is of a 


(BERLIOZ) 
first 
quality 


Lillian appeared time; her soprano 


voice most pleasing and sympathetic and most ap 


production 
of such 


profound 


pealing through her perfect ease and control of tone 


The expression was always perfect and the interpretation 


musical feeling and understanding that she left a most 








Kerr a Busy Recitalist. 
U. S. Kerr, the baritone, has been much in demand siace 
early autumn in 
art, the recital. 
Recently he has sung at Watertown (N. Y.) 
Lowell and Springfield (Mass.), Manchester (N. H.), New 
London, Waterbury, Meriden, New Hartford 
(Conn.), Poughkeepsie and Newburgh (N. Y.), Bethlehem 


that particularly exacting field of vocal 


Fitchburg, 


Britain and 


Faston and Reading (Pa.), and on December 10, he will 


fill a return engagement at Allentown, (Pa Good qual 


ity of voice, which he well controls, and musicianly in 
tepretations, combined with a pleasing stage presence, have 
brought to Mr 
Mr. Kerr satisfactory, for 
and New York 
appearance in Carnegie Hall, New York.) 


Kerr the following press tributes 
full and mu 


(After an 


was most us Voice Was 


sical his singing was polished Herald 


Mr. Kerr was warmly received for S$ ringing and virile delivery 


to the 


sense of 


of lyrics by Strauss. Cha c nd others in addition 


“Pagliacci prologue His ef ion is careful, his 


dynamics and of rhythr of the musical scholar without 


affection, while of rich and beautiful quality 
“Pa 


outside of 


pedantic 
The feature of the evening rr’s singing ef the 
prologue It rarel mn sung so well 
Philadelp 


gliacci” 


grand opera 


Mr. Kerr's style repose; he models 


his phrasing plasticall distinct. His pleas 


ing personality, ntensity of spirit 


with which he « is hearers captive, and 


he held the aud ce spellbound th shout the entire evening 


Bethlehem (Pa.) 


Becthoven's ‘Dic with a beauty in the 
ecitative effect, and lendidly de lo max, that will make 


the rendering a men ble « 1 the “Toreador Song,” which 
Mr. Kerr 
thoroughly 
Mme 


an encore 


sang in English, was iperb finale The audience was 


appreciat wed that he agrees wit! 
Schumann. Hein) ! :in moo question, for he gave 
“The Unior 
His 


f his voice 


progTam 
Wate 


Mr Kerr's 


was exquisite 


range is 


New I 


Although the 





The 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


FOUNDED 19060 





LEOPOLD 


STOKOWSKI 


Conductor 





Address all to 


RALPH EDMUNDS, Manager 1314 Pennsylvania Building 

















and impression at her first Gorlitz debut.—Gorli 


Anzeiger. 


deep 
( Advertisement. ) 





First White House Musicale of Season. 

At the first musicale of the season given by Mrs. Wood 
row Wilson, at the White House, Friday, December 5, the 
following artists were honored by an invitation: 

Morgan Kingston, tenor (Evelyn Edwardes at the 
piano); Beatrice Harrison, cellist (George Falkenstein at 
the piano); and Ada Sassali, harpist 

Beatrice Harrison's cello solos aroused much admira 
tion, because of her splendid quality of tones and the intel 
lectual conception of the various numbers, which she pre- 
sented. Ada Sassoli’s skill in her five harp solos, which 
finished the program, were heartily encored 

The function was a delightful affair, socially as well as 
musically. Mrs. Wilson received the guests in the Green 
Room and refreshments were served after the concert in 
the state dining room. 

To Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, who has charge 
of the White House musicales, much credit is due for the 
good choice and taste in selection of artists and arrange- 
ment of programs. 

“You know Wigley—great fellow for detail.” 

“He is that. Wigley’s the sort of chap that would go 
and get married and be able afterward to tell you whether 
it was Mendelssohn’s ‘Lohengrin’ or “Tannhauser’ they 
played during the ceremony.”—St. Louis Republic. 








Mr. Kerr gave it entirely f 


Loweli (Mass.) Courier-( 
Mr. Kerr we 

ber He has for 

of the 


flexible 


country 
voice w a5 
expression demar 

Manchester (N. H 


Mme. Auld Heard in Recital. 


Auld, 
from Italy, created a faborable impression at 
lall, New York, recital, December ; 

Mme. Auld was 
songs. 

It was this soprano 


Gertrude soprano, who only recently return 


her Acolia 


heard in Italian, French and Engli 


who, without rehearsal, made such 


in opera in London. She 


teacher, Caroll 


1 success at her first 


of the 


ippearance 


s a pupil New York Jadham 


Preyer. 
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LEONCAVALLO CONDUCTS 
OPERA IN LOS ANGELES. 


Italian Composer Creates Much Interest in Southern Cali- 
fornia City—Good Performances at Popular Prices— 
Changes in People’s Orchestra—New Conductor 
Appointed— Other Items of Interest. 





1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., November 29, 1913. 

has been devoted to opera, for it has wit- 

bly the best balanced and most satisfactory 

hat California has ever had. The Western 

is a California effort, to the extent 


’, 1 Ope Company 
’ nized and financed and many of the musi- 
1 her Manager Leahy, of San Francisco, 
i Behymer, of the Auditorium here, are re 
= e venture and it is giving California a rare 
[wo directors of such prominence as Leon 
5 uposer, directing his own operas and Nini- 
+ Milan Opera, the other productions is enough 
> irrant the high order of the production. The operas 
wer " “Madama Butterfly,” “Cavalleria 
! ‘Pagliacci ‘Aida” and Leoncavallo’s new 
I iri.” Each appearance of the company main- 
tandard set on Monday night. The principals 


ve and the parts well taken. An 
most of us was the singing of the “Prologue” 
re Montesanto in im 


e vefore the curtain by 
SJ 

entional attire. In the evening performance 
: 1 vening clothes, even to the crush hat, and 
" 1 in frock coat. It is evidently Leoncavallo’s 
it » given, instead of by the clown in 
a l vithin the play,” as is customary. And it was 
Altogether it is a rare opportunity to hear 
1 at prices not impossible to any lover of 
| naging directors are Ettore Patrizzi, a iong 
Signor Lambardi and Eugene d’Avig 





uly excellent an aggrega 
two engage- 


be hoped that so tr 
together longer than for the 


ul n San Francisco, and having observed the 


Lambardi here, people are wonder- 


nteresting developments along 





e " Y ym 
Che presence of Leoncavallo has been a magnet 
rawn every music lover of the Latin races and 
’ een composed largely of the Italian, 
Spanish population, but an increasing number 
lo-Saxons is observable as it is becoming known 

treat 1 being provided 

zRe 
ave been quite stirred by the sudden 
; " week in the arrangements of the People’s 
, j Music Teachers’ State Associatiorn®was the 
Mr. Edson in trying to realize his ambition to 
ular orchestra whose concerts should be 
reach of the public, and some of the members 
1unch in supporting the venture, but as 
ra ise where a large number are involved 
element who looked askance at the project 
ired that the financial responsibility might 
mi ick on the association, notwithstanding 
from Mr. Edson that he alone would 





ee S t a meeting of the board Mr. Edson re- 
ee ffer made last year—namely, that he would 
red assume the orchestra and relieve the 


was decided to accept it, as a new board 





this month and the old board felt it wise 

: lean. It all came about quite suddenly 
Pe und although not unlooked for by those in 
: : was not expected so soon, At 
Mir l c resigned as director. The 

been feeling that they wanted somewhat 

fy the demands of the public for 

Mr. Lebegott’s ideals would not permit 


hat, and when the State Association 








1 wi the orchestra he deemed it 
new plan atrial. Hans Linne, 
} | Opera Company, was immedi 
rs ‘ ssor The outcome is a matter 
“i N ‘ knows them doubts the sincerity 
f Mr. Edson. It is merely a dif 
¢ und opinion. A more efficient man 
X ficult find The work he 
i h orchestra and chorus is remarkable 
: shest praise. He has the respect and 
e1 Mr. Edson’s heart and soul are in 
nture, but in his judgment the best 
le to the demand for ge music of a 
: \r vith kindest feelings to all concerned the 
Pp will awa with interest the outcome. Mr. Edson 
, feels that he has the orchestra in charge only 
“4 y and count y until a suitable board is 
nie supervisors have donated $2,500 and 
ty may same and a real municipal 
; 1 result, for this has been the aim from the first. 


RRR 


the People’s Symphony Or 


Sunday s concert 


hestra was the last under Mr. Lebegott’s direction and 


was a decidedly popular one in the best sense. The Chopin 
“Marche Funebre” was given a splendidly impressive read- 
ing. The “Miserere” from “Trovatore” had a fine interpre- 
tation and rendition at the hands of Maybelle Clarke and 
J. P. Dupuy and had to be repeated. The program in full 
is as follows: “Poet and Peasant,” Suppe; “Marche Fune- 
Chopin; “Artists’ Life,” Strauss; Sextette from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti; “Miserere’ from “Trovatore,” Verdi; 
“Zampa,” Herold. 


bre,” 


a 


This office is in receipt of a letter from Earl Bright, the 
cellist, written from Leipsic, where he is studying with 
Klengel. He finds Leipsic the ideal place to study, but 
thinks the summer may find him changing location possi- 
bly, and either Berlin or Paris and environs may attract 
him. Mr. Bright’s many friends will be glad to hear of 
him. 

nere 

Ellen Beach Yaw and Grace Adele Freeby presented the 
following program in San Jose recently and the press 
notices are more than flattering—they are most appreciative 
and enthusiastic : 


Ernani, involami (Ernami)......s.0cccccsessccecsencedecseses Verdi 
Morgen -seeeeee RR. Strauss 
OaGR ss vad Cuchi eckas 60ddoahentabngth trans bivenanes R. Strauss 
Vergebliches Standchen§ ......--cccccsercecccneevncveress Brahms 
Mme. Yaw, 
Polonaise, EE mines cece csv cctsacscccsosccevcace ches MacDowell 
Grace Adele Freebey. 
Ave Maria (Otello) ...ccccccscocvecscecereveceses cdvcogtess VORGl 
Aria from Mad Scene (Lucia) .......cseesecceseesseees Donizetti 


Mme, Yaw. 
Flute obbligato, William Higgins. 














ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WALTER H. ROTHWELL, Conductor 





ANNUAL SPRING TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 


FOR TERMS ADDRESS 
GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON, Manager of Tour 


-t- Chicago, Ill. 








Cable Building 























Encore, Manon Lescaul......cccccecccccvecervsewecsertecens 
The Life Of @ ReO@si.secdccccsscccsccocsccccscces Liza Lehmann 
Unfolding. 
Tune Rapture. 
The Bee. 
Lovers in the Lane. 
Summer Storm. 
Rose 
Rose Resurgat. 


Leaves 


Mme. Yaw. 





errr errr rrr rrr err rT TrrrretT TTT Tri irtTit iy oa Chopin 
Toccata ecatesdseesensaanass ad aeas phweede Leschetizky 
Miss Freebey 

Encore, Prefade on ccc ccnsccccwscccdssaccescccostasescessts Hiller 

Il Primo Amore aon ‘ coevecee WOIGGe 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes ccabece cae 

SEGURGIOR * oc vedcees veces eeebhbee pes eect hs beestanacthe Massenet 
Mme, Yaw 

Cucheo and Pivelig. oc cccascsiswaceccensbsestes Ellen Beach Yaw 

Pee: Bee TAO, oc vcs bie cbedins be eeaciceneveneess Ellen Beach Yaw 

D Golem. Bedi. ses cvnccnsdsnecvckeacgncasrissck Grace Adele Freebey 
Mme. Yaw 

Encore, My Dearest With... .ccsciccvvcccecvcccsasscesesedes 

Mipolatte Famtale ove cc vbvnb sca cuvarcevectoivetesdgencés Verdi-Liszt 


Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Mme. de Rigaud Entertains. 





Mme. de Rigaud is to give a Christmas party to those 
of her pupils who are too far from home to return for 
There will be a musicale and dance, a Christ- 
Solos, quartets and duets from 
These will be 


the holidays 
mas tree with “surprises.” 
opera and oratorio will be given by pupils. 
in costume for the most part. 

Edna Riley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Laura Smythe, Columbus, 
Ohio; Annette Meier, Chicago; Gertrude McGuire, Den- 
ver; Pauline Rodgers, Philadelphia: Mme. J. Weick, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and several older pupils, who are ex- 
pected to retur from their engagements and tours with 
concert and opt ‘a companies, will furnish. the musical 
program 

Some fine tenors and baritones who will also take active 
part are John V. Allan, Branscomb E. Becker, A. S. Cum- 
mingham, Paul N. Brier and Curt Schualler, Cologne, 
Germany. 

Many prominent people will be present. 


OSCAR SEAGLE CLAIMS THAT 
PARIS IS PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Distinguished American Baritone and Teacher Tells Why 
Students Either Succeed or Fail in the French Capital-- 





Oscar Seagle, the great American baritone, who has just 
returned from a short tour in the West, and spent three 
or four days in New York last week before starting out 
again for further concert engagements, was approached 
upon the subject of his recent interview which was pub- 
lished in the Times, and he enlarged upon it to some extent. 

It would be impossible to give Mr. Seagle’s exact words, 
but he called particular attention to the erroneous idea 
which has become so widespread by reason of the exag- 
gerated stories told by people who either do not know the 
truth or do not care to adhere to it regarding the study of 
music in Paris. It has been made out by these people that 
the study of music in Paris is a great danger to the Amer- 
ican girl, and it has been oft reiterated that parents placed 
their daughters in danger by sending them to Paris to study. 
Mr. Seagle says that this is absolutely wrong on the face 
of it, and surely no one can possibly know the truth of it 
better than Mr. Seagle, who has lived in Paris for years, 
having not only a large class of pupils himself, but being 
constantly in the closest intimacy with his great master, 
Jean de Reszke. 

Mr. Seagle points out that there is in Paris a large Amer- 
ican colony, comprising as nice people as can be found any- 
where in America, and that there are many institutions, 
clubs, and other places, founded by Americans, in which the 
American girl, even though she be a complete stranger, can 
very quickly find friends among the very best class of 
American residents in Paris. The trouble is, as Mr. Seagle 
says, that a certain number of so called “students” in Paris 
are not really stwdents at all in the proper sense of the 
word. The only reason that they go to Paris at all is sim- 
ply because they’ are bored at home and are looking for a 
change. And they persuade their parents to the bel ef that 
they have a talent for music and sufficient love for it and 
ambition to make it possible for them to continue with the 
work long enough really to succeed. As soon as they ar- 
rive in Paris, their own true nature asserts itself and they 
spend their time doing nothing and merely pretending to 
study with some teacher who, if he is anything like Mr. 
Seagle, soon finds out their true caliber and gets rid of 
them, for Mr. Seagle has no time to waste with any but 
genuine students of his art. 

Mr. Seagle also points out that even the most sincere of 
American students appear to have no conception of the fact 
that singing cannot be learned in a short time. There is a 
widespread erroneous impression that by doing extra work vy 
a student may become proficient in the art of singing in a 
limited time. 

Mr. Seagle states very positively that this is not the case; 
that a certain amount of time is absolutely necessary for 
the knowledge to soak in and become really useful. Of 
course, hard work is necessary and without it no students 
can succeed, no matter how long they study; but even with 
hard work a short period of study will not give the results 
that some students expect that it will. A good many of 
these young people go to Paris perfectly convinced that by | 
remaining there with Mr. Seagle for a short time they will 
be absolutely finished artists. 

Mr. Seagle himself denies this. He says that in his 
opinion one of the greatest faults and drawbacks which is 
evident in the average American student is this idea of 
hurry and haste in art. It might well be added that this 
haste and hurry is a general blemish on the American char- 
acter, not only in art but in most every pursuit, and that 
it rarely brings genuinely good results. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander Honored. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander gave a song recital at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., recently. During her stay 
there she was entertained by Governor and Mrs. Tener 
at dinner at the Executive Mansion. 

An indication of the continuing popularity of Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander is found in the fact that the soprano 
after filling an engagement, is so frequently secured for a 
reappearance. Port Huron, Mich., is one of the cities 
where the New York soprano’s services have been in 
special demand. When she appears there in January w:th 
the Flonzaley Quartet it will mark her fifth consecutive 
engagement in that city. The soprano will devote her en- 
tire season to concert and recital work under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 








New Book Endorsed by Musicians. 


“The Lost Vocal Art,” by W. Warren Shaw, is the title of 
a new publication by the J. B. Lippincott Company. Many 
leading musicians have indorsed the work, among them 
Mme. Gadski, David Bispham (who wrote the introduc- 
tion), Dr. George T. Ladd, chairman of Philosophy and 
Psychology at Yale University; Florence Hinkle, Horatio 
Connell, Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis. 
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SASCHA CULBERTSON’S 
PRESS ENCOMIUMS. 


Critics of Berlin and Leipsic Bestow Unstinted Praise upon 
Gifted Violinist. 

Sascha Culbertson, the Russian-American violinist, has 

again evoked plaudits for himself. appear some 

Berlin and Leipsic impressions of the young artist's skill 


3elow 


Sascha Culbertson’s tone has grown larger 
more reliable, his more 
manifold. The Brahms sonata was given a rendering full of beauty 
from beginning to end. His Reger work, in 
with which the difficult 
rendered.—Berlin Bérsen-Zeitung, Sep- 


and fuller, his technic 


power of expression more intensive and 
presentation of the 
particular, was conspicuous for the clarity 
stop 


tember 28, 


double passages were 


1913. 

The 
fomer appearances, was 
sonatas only by Brahms, Reger, Mozart and Beethoven 
artist commands a beautiful tone, 


violinist, Sascha Culbertson, favorably known here from 


heard in Blithnersaal in a program of 
The young 
light, sure technic and attractive 
pianissimo which permitted delightful giving of the fine tracery in 
the Mozart C major sonata.—Berlin Deutscher 


tember 30, 1913. 


Reichsanzeiger, Sep 


—_ 


With his, Sascha 


minor sonata, op. 108, 


Culbertson’s, interpretation of the Brahms D 
one could easily declare 
himself satisfied, both in respect to technical 
delivery and musicianly interpretation. Otto 
Nikel supported the performance with tempera 
ment and understanding.—Berlin Bérsen Cou- 
rier, September 30, 1913. 


Brahms 


from the 


The ensemble work in the 


D minor sonata called for respect 
very beginning, especially in the catchily dif- 
ficult 
the “Kreutzer” 


which 


scherzo. But it was the rendering of 


sonata, played without notes 


gave greatest 
since I 


pleasure. It is a long 
heard the first and last 


movements so beautifully 


time have 


rendered. The en 


semble displayed rare balance, with highly de- 


veloped beauty of tone. The welding of the 
beautiful 
whole, gave evidence, moreover, of a maturity 
and depth of 
youthful players is truly astounding. To hear 
Sascha Culbertson and Otto Nikel play sonatas 


is a pleasure which one would be glad to have 


different parts of the work into one 


understanding which in such 


frequently.—Berlin Signale, October 1, 1913 


For several years Sascha Culbertson, violi: 


heard 


the concert season. I 


ist, has been here at the beginning of 


must admit that I am 
always glad to hear this highly talented young 
Russian. Those who attentively follow his mu 
sical development will again have noticed prog 
technical 
artist had 


reached a height which is seldom attained and 


ress. Not in a furely respect, for 


technically this even last year 


never surpassed. His playing revealed a 
greater warmth of feeling and expression than 


With no 


perficiality, but 


formerly. external dazzle and su 


with fineness of feeling and 


understanding, he has lived into the musical 


content of the different sonatas of Mozart (C 


major), Beethoven (A major), Brams (D mi 


nor, op. 108) and Reger (B major for violin 


1913 


alone).—Leipziger Tageblatt, October 2, 


The Russian-American violinist, Sarcha Cul 


yesterday gave the signal for the 
opening of the 
auspicious opening, for the 


ticity of his 


bertson, 
concert season It was an 
clarity and plas- 


playing—soulful without being 


sentimertal, energetic without violence, and al- 
compels renewed 
played first the Brahms D 
sonata, the strongest of the group 


out the virtuosity of the player more mightily 


ways satisfying attention, 


Culbertson minor 


which calls 


than the other two and is more brilliant, more 
And 


rendering.— 


eminently suited to the concert platform 


it received indeed a brilliant 


Leipsiger Zeitung, October 2, 1913 
potent 
without 


The young artists played in clear cut 
true to the letter 
They 


finesse 


style, 
slighting the 
dulged in 
sentimental, playing also in joy and verve, yet 
with deliberation 
—KRerlin Vossische Zeitung, October 3, 


remaining 


spirit occasionally in 


without becoming 


modern 


They are most worthy artists in chamber musi 


19ot3 
Last season I wrote about this young violinist and declared him 
one of the 


He carries 


most artistically interesting personalities among concert 


players. Russian blood in his veins The two char 


acteristics of Sarmatian temperament—racy consciousness of powe 


and deep melancholy—show plainly in his playing. His tone is of 


great richness, his cantilena of captivating sweetness. One feels 


that this young man, 
setting of black hair, lives in 

ing and his attitude toward life lead continually to closer 
Thia tion 


with the aristocrat’s pale countenance im a 


his performances and that his train 
relation 
and clearer comprehension of the various composers 
Culbertson played sonatas by Brahms 


—Leipziger Abendzeitung, October 3, 


Reger, Mozart and Beethoven 
1913 

indeed that I took home from 
Sascha ( 


It was a very deep impression 


the sonata evening given by tihertson The artist played 


Reger’s sonata in B flat major, for violin alone, with complete mas 


tery of the great difficulties. Mozart's sonata in C flat major and 


the “Kreutzer” sonata by Beethoven was an artistic success. The 
Blithnersaal was well filled and the applause tremendous.—Berlin 
Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, October 3, 1913 

The Russian-American 


violinist, Sascha Culbertson, appears once 


more above the horizon of the Leipzig concert world. Once more 
he reveals himself as pre-eminently 
perament, with a soft and compelling sweet cantilena and a sotto 
voce magical in its intimate charm. Mr. Culbertson did full justice 
also to works in which his eminent musicianship could come into 
play as in the Mozart and Here he delighted his 
audience by the natural warmth of his playing and the delicacy of 
Nachrichten, October 


a violinist of feeling and tem 


Reger sonatas 


his phrasing.—Leipziger 1913 


( Advertisement.) 


Playing by Ear. 


By Peres V. Jervis. 
Brooklyn 


common 


Institute of Arts and Sciences.) 
belief that 


thorough study 


{In the Bulletin of the 

There is a very “playing by ear” 
and sound musicianship 
The only kind 
That 


this statement is not so radical or revolutionary as it may 


is prejudicial to 
Nothing could be further from the facts 
of playing worth anything at all, is that done by ear 


seem will be shown presently 
One of the most complicated and wonderful processes 


SASCHA CULBERTSON, 


The 
dumb, 


upon the ear infant 


the world practically deaf 


in life is dependent entirely 


comes into and and in 


a few learns not only to converse fluently, but 
sing as well. Who teaches the child how to adjust his 
vocal cords, lips, mouth and tongue, so that he may produce 
He does it by ear—by trying to imitate 
] he 


years 


a certain sound? 
which he hears 


the dif 


his mother’s voice, or other sounds 


ear guides him from inarticulate sounds, through 


ferent stages of “baby talk’ to a perfect pronunciation 


How 
quickly ? 


does one learn to speak a foreign language most 


$y ear. No amount of book study can give as 


perfect a pronunciation of French as will a few mont 


family \ 


writer 


When 


might 


residence in a French friend of the 


studied French by one of the self-taught methods 


ould understand him—he 
The mistake he had made was 


he went to Paris, nobody 


as well have spoken Choctaw 


in neglecting the ear—he had never heard French spoken. 
Of ali the factors that enter into the study of artistic 


piano playing, the ear is easily the most important. To one 
he connection between the 


who has given it no thought, ti 


ear and the muscles may not be apparent, but in all his 


the writer has 


found a pupil who was tone deaf that 


years of experience as a teacher never 


ever succeeded in 
dev eloping a fine technic by means of any 


f or meth 
od whatever. The <« 


system 
nverse is also true; other things be- 


ing equal, the pupil with a sensitive ear will, with proper 


training, acquire technic most easily and rapidly 


In the study of piano playing (a musical touch, beautiful 
tone, nuancing, light and shade, clarity in work, 


effectiveness, are 


passage 


rtistic pedalling, and general musical 


a 
dependent entirely upon a 
lies 


usten to 


sensitive ear and the abihiy to 


ould 


in lesson 


ones playing. This being so, ear training s! 


, : F 
¢ commenced at the first lesson, and carried or 


and practice throughout life. Paderewski is reported to 
have said that he spent hours 
Whether true or 


example of the iving yt the 


playing a single 


not, it 


note 


this may serve as an 


ideal ch is part of the 


temperament artist. Hearing with his mental 


ear an ideal selessly endeavored to reproduce 
One need only listen 


shing beauty which 


nstrumenf, t 


learn 


ear pl ys 


be awakened, 
ved These 
»f mec! 


anic 


tten 


mit 


inqguage 


Wagner 


say their 


rmine 
iildren 


hatred of musi 


phasized the 


musical and ¢ 


This teacher wi 
- 


pressive playing I will train listen 


minutest details ying listen 


play 
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till the ear becomes so sensitive that nothing escapes it. 
The writer trusts that he has made plain what was said in 
the beginning of the article—that playing by ear is the 
only kind that is worth while. 





Gutia Casini a Talented Cellist. 


When Gutia Casini played the Klengel concerto at his 
priifung in the Leipsic Conservatory a year and a half 
ago, he did not know that his success would lead to an 
entire change in the development of his musical career. 
Frank la Forge, the American composer-pianist, who hap- 
pened to be present that day, was so deeply impressed by 
the genius of the young Russian that when Mme. Sem- 
brich was engaging an artist to assist her last year La 
Forge’s strong recommendation induced the diva to send 
for the young cellist, who had already returned to his 
home in Wilna, Russia. After Mme. Sembrich heard 
Casini’s first number her enthusiasm was as great as La 
Forge’s, and arrangements were then made to start the 
young cellist on his new career. Casini is not yet eighteen 
years of age, but already is one of the leading cellists of 
the day, as the appended notices unanimously declare. 

Casini is now touring America for the second time, this 
season with Frances Alda, and is also giving a number of 
joint recitals with Frank la Forge. 

To his efficient playing during his tours with Mme. 





GUTIA CASINL 


Sembrich and “Mme, Alda 
testimony: 


the féllowing bear striking 


The Casini sensation would justify another concert by ‘the young- 
ster. He is a genius. Under his control the tone of the cello 
hecomes fluid and the prolixity of variations becomes thrilling. He 
is the greatest cellist I ever heard, a pure and unadulterated genius. 

San Francisco Call, January a0, 1913. 


Gutia Casini, the young viocloncellist, was taken fo Sam Fran* 
cisco’s heart before he had even completed the fantasy on Russian 
songs, with which he opened the program. Genius can usually 


claim its own, but genius combined with youth is irresistible. His 
audience adored hin Mme. Modjeska ‘discovered Paderewski, and 
now her countrywoman announces another prodigy of music to 


the world.—-San Francisco Evening Post. 





Casinj is not a boy prodigy. He is the earnest musician, as is 
ly demonstrated by his playing the Chopin nocturne and a 


already 
scherzo by Klengel. A broader musical experience will most likely 


develop Casini into the leading cellist of the world.—San Francisco 
Bulletin 
——— 
Casini has the technic of the cello at his fingers’ ends. No 


matter to what feat of virtuosity he sets it, it does not sound awk- 
His bowing is uncommonly large and sure. Be- 
tween bow and fingers, he produces a sonorous, flowing, rich and 
sensitive tone, like velvet to the touch, as it falls upon the ear. 
He keeps that tone a clear mirror of his music, while across it 
play the light and shades of feeling for the piece, as ordered and 
In all that he 


ward or forced 


beautiful sound, as the voice of mood and fancy. 


lid Mr. Casini seems an astute virtuoso.—Boston Transcript. 
— 
Mr. Casini, a young Russian about eighteen years old, was 
educated at Leipsic, I understand, and will play there at a Gewand- 
haus concert next season. He has an uncommonly rich, warm tone 


and a well developed technic. He phrases with musical taste, and 
while his playing is emotional, it is free from sentimentalism. He 


should go far as a virtuoso musician.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 
a 
Mr. Casini’s cello playing was a revelation. We have grown so 


2ccustomed to widely advertised cello “humbugs” that it was a most 
agreeable surprise to hear such superb playing from a boy whose 
name has hitherto scarcely been mentioned in Boston. The Tschai- 
kowsky “Variations” were a good vehicle for the display of his 
limitless facility, his imaginative insight, his splendid C string. Mr 
Casini infused into them such a wealth of poetry, such a nicety 
of balance, such a glorious tone, that there was not a dull moment, 


not a flaw anywhere.—-Boston Advertiser. 





In Gutia Casini. who is still in his teens though tall and manly 


in appearance, Mme, Alda introduced to New York concert goers 


a Russian cellist who should have a bright future. The youthful 
virtuoso revealed his exceptional gifts, technical and otherwise, in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo Variations,” Chopin’s nocturne, La Forge’s 
“Retreat,” which he was compelled to repeat, and a scherzo by his 
teacher, Klengel.—New York Press. 





Gutia Casini, whose execution is quite phenomenal, played the 
Tschaikowsky “Variations” with fine tone and finish, He had 
great success.—London Daily Graphic. 





Casini’s cello playing was a surprise and a revelation. The young 
Russian’s tone is immense and of a quality entirely satisfying. His 
left hand is that of the technical expert.—Seattle Times. 


Casini showed a fine poise, musical sense, warmth of feeling and 
a tone of the utmost purity and beauty. He was especially ap- 
plauded for “Retreat” by La Forge, which he was obliged to repeat. 
—New York Daily Mail. 





Casini, although very young, is undeniably among the greatest 
cellists of the day.—Cincinnati Volksblatt. 





Casini has a marvelous technic and finish and a beautiful tone.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Mme. Sembrich gave her Washington admirers a pleasant surprise 
in the introduction of Gutia Casini, a mere youth, but one of the 
best cellists that ever charmed a Washington audience.—Washington 
Star. (Advertisement.) 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s Bel Canto Praised. 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey sang for the benefit of the Home 
for the Friendless in Newark, N. J., on the evening of 
December 4. 

The Newark (N. J.) Evening News gave the following 
laudatory review of the New York soprano’s art on the 
following day: 

By her singing in the concert given in Wallace Hall last night 
for the benefit of the Home for the Friendless, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey gladdened the hearts and refreshed the minds, not only of 
those in the audience who knew from long experience in harkening 
to musical performances what real del canto is, but of their neigh- 
bors, who felt the charm in tones of rare beauty and in a vocal 
style as polished as it is expressive. This American soprano, whose 
artistic development has been followed with increasing delight by 
many interested in the achievement of native talent, can hold her 
own beside the most gifted and accomplised singers on the lyric 
stage today. 

Her interpretation of the air, “Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” from Handel’s “Semele,” would have been sufficient to stamp 
her as a mistres of the subtleties and refinement of song even 
though she had done nothing else equally worthy during the even- 
ing. In this eighteenth century lyric she so ordered her tones 
that her phrasing of the smoothly flowing measures was a valuable 
object lesson in pure legato singing. Moreover, this technica] skill 
so illustrative of the classic style and not often encountered in the 
contért room, was reinforced by an imagination and intelligence in 
publishing feeling and sentiment that made her interpretation an 
eloguént voicing of the spirit in the lamentation. 

In -none of her contributions to the program did the mood or 
the intent of the song escape her or her voice fail to respond to 
her wishes. Her offerings included such examples of old English 
song as Munro’s “My Lovely Celia,” Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds” and Carey's “A Pastorale.” She further disclosed the range 
of her ability in the “Adieu,” from Puccini's “La Boheme” and the 
“Non la Sospiri’”’ air from his ‘La Tosca,” Sinding’s “Salvelin,” 
MacDowell’s “Bluebell,” Henschel’s “Shouggie Shou,” Woodman’s 
“A Birthday,” Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale,” Mrs. Beach's 
“The Year’s at the Spring” and Leoni’s “Dawn,” the last three 
given in_ response to insistent encores 





Piano Recital at Coombs Broad Street Conservatory. 


On Wednesday afternoon, December 10, at the Coombs 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
a piano recital was given by Elenora Frantz of the faculty. 
Those who have closely followed Miss Frantz’s work found 
this last recital! of unusual interest. Being splendidly 
equipped technically, possessing great power, her playing 
heretofore has been notable more especially for its clear- 
ness and solidity, making its appeal more entirely from a 
purely technical standpoint. But now her audience found 
that while she has lost none of these things, as her play- 
ing of the Chopin etudes and the tremendous A flat polo- 
naise testified, she has gained immeasurably in real musical 
feeling. Her tone while none the less powerful is rich and 
well rounded; and at times, particularly in the E major 
nocturne, which she later repeated by request, it was warm 
and pure. 

Following is the program: Chopin etudes, op. to, Nos. 
7 and 4; op. 25, No. 7; Brahms scherzo, op. 4; Schumann 
romance, No. 2; “Deux Arabesques,” by Debussy; Chopin 
nocturnes, op. 62, No. 2; op. 72, No. 1; polonaise, op. 53. 








Oscar Saenger Pupil at Waldorf-Astoria. 


Queena Tillottson, the young American lyric soprano, 
was the soloist at a recent concert of the German Polikli- 
nik, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Sh: 
sang an aria from “Louise” and a group of songs which 
were well received. Miss Tillottson is a pupil of Oscar 

Saenger, who predicts great things for her in the future. 

The New York Evening Telegram speaks of this tal- 
ented young artist as having a “clear, fresh voice and an 
interesting personality.” 
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Maude Klotz Wins Favor in Buffalo. 


Maude Klotz was the soprano soloist at the opening 
concert of the Guido Chorus in Buffalo, N. Y., recently. 

Buffalo papers express their admiration of the New 
York soprano thus: 


Like a lone star glittering in the dark expanse of the nightly 
firmament was the clear, bright voice of Miss Klotz against the 
somber and subdued background of the choral tone in Gelbke’s 
“Jubilate, Amen.” Miss Klotz by her first appearance in this 
city created a most favorable impression. Her voice is well 
schooled, of resonant timber and is guided by good judgmen:. 
One of the most enjoyable numbers was Russell's “Sacred Fire,” 
sung with extreme smoothness and displaying fine contro! of the 
meza voce. Completing this group were Chadwick's “The Maiden 
and the Butterfly” and Rossetti’s “Ferry Me Across the Water,” 
after which Miss Klotz responded to an encore. Her other num 
bers were an aria, “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s “Mme. But- 
terfly”; “Madchengliick,” by Koemmenich; “Bergére Légére,” by 
Wekerlin, and “Chanson Indcue,” by Rimsky-Korsakow.”-—-Buffalo 
Times, December s. 

Maude Klotz, soprano, of New York, was the soloist. She 
sang two groups of songs, in German, French and English, the 
“Madama Butterfly” aria, “Un Be! Di,” and the incidental solo in 
the Gelbke Chorus. Miss Kiotz is a young singer, but one with 
fine possibilities. She has a voice of purity, sweetness and carry 
ing quality. Her scale is even, and the tones are always effori 
less and unforced. She has, besides, considerable temperament and 
power to color the voice. In her favor also is a charming and 
graceful presence.—Buffalo Express, December 5. 


Maude Klotz, soprano, was the soloist. This was the first 
appearance in Buffalo of the charming singer, and she won her 
audience immediately. She is gifted with a charming personality, 
fine stage presence, and a voice that is rich and sweet. Her open: 
ing songs, “Madchengliick,” by Kommenich; “Bergére Légére,” 
by Wekerlin; and “Chanson Indoue,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, gave 
her ample opportunity to display her different styles and her fine 
voice made an immediate appeal. 

“One Fine Day,” from “Madama Butterfly,” and a group ot 
songs by Russell, Chadwick and Rossetti were the singer's other 
numbers, and in all of these she was delightful.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial, December s. 


Miss Kiotz, the soloist of the evening, was heard in songs by 
Koemmenich, Wekerlin, Rimsky-Korsakow, Russell, Chadwick, 
Rossetti and an aria from “Madama Butterfly.” 

The singer is the possessor of a voice of fine quality, good 
range, with considerable power of expression. 

A delightful effect was given im the Gelbke Chorus by the inci- 
dental solo sung by Miss Klotz in combination with the men's 
voices. The singer was warmly applauded after her program num- 
bers, especially the unique and beautiful chant “Indoue,” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, which is full of an incomparable charm.—Buffalo 
Evening News, December 5s. 


Walter Kiesserwetter deserves much credit for his beau- 
tiful accompaniments, 


Cordelia Lee’s Playing Admired. 
Durham (N. C.) and Greensboro (N. C.) had the op- 
poftunity to hear Cordelia Lee recently. Those two North 
Carolina music centers were evidently pleased with the 
young violinist’s art and personality, judging from the 
press comments which follow herewith: 


Cordelia Lee stands out in the front rank of the best violin 
artists of the present age. She has a velvety, melodious tone, and 
a fine soulful execution. From her violin pours forth, it seems, the 
melodies of countless canaries and mocking birds, with the sweet- 
ness of all feathered songsters, that would have made them stop 
and listen to their voives caught in the strains. There were the 
sighing of zephyrs, the ripple of brooks, and the distant roar of 
the ocean caught up and mingled in the symphonies that flowea 
from her violin at every touch. In addition to Miss Lee's excep 
tional artistic ability, which holds you spellbound, is a very at- 
tractive personality. Nature has endowed her with not only a lovely 
figure, but charming beauty. 

Miss Lee played upon a $12,000 violin, and the opportunity to 
hear music upon such an instrument will not be offered Durham 
again very soon; not at least until she gives us a return date- 
and we hope she will. The gown Miss Lee wore on this occasion 
was a dream of loveliness, and was the admiration of the ladies in 
the audience. Durham (N. C.) Daily Sun, November 27, 1913. 


Cordelia Lee spent the day in the city and received many 
delightful attentions from citizens who made her acquaintance and 
are charmed with her presence and personality. She and her mother 
went up to Greensboro on the afternoon train, where she appears in 
concert tonight. It will be a pleasure to know that Miss Lee ex- 
pects to give Durham another date about January 6—~Durham 
CN. C.), November 28, 113. 


To Miss Lee went the lion’s share of the honors, for at the con- 
clusion of cach number this beautiful young artist was heartily 
greeted with applause. Her rendering of the Vieuxtemps concerto 
stamped her as an artist of the first rank. Her tone is similar 
to that of Ysaye, and many students would take her for a pupil 
of the famous Belgian rather than that of Leopold Auer, Her 
playing of the “Havanaise” and the “Souvenir de Moscou” were 
well appreciated, although the Schubert “Ave Maria” was played 
with wonderful skill and feeling. Miss Lee more than created a 
big impression here, and a return date would be welcome at any 
time.—Greensboro (N. C.), November a9, 1913 (Advertisement.) 





Playing Both Ends. 


“T shall have a farewell series in America,” explained 
the prominent actress. 

“And then you will retire from the stage forever, eh?” 

“Not at all. My manager is even now arranging for a 
welcome home series on the other side.”—Washington 
Herald. 











IN A SINGLE MONTH 


HAROLD BAUER 















































Has Triumphed from Coast to Coast 


Read these two striking and typical 
tributes to this universally acknowledged 


MASTER PIANIST 





New York Times 


“It was a remarkable recital that Harold Bauer 
gave yesterday afternoon in New York, his first 
reappearance here after a season’s absence. In no 
way could he have made plainer how far he stands 
from the ordinary ideals and ambitions of piano- 
forte virtuosoship than by such a performance 
of such a programme. He played three preludes 
and fugues from Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavier,’ 
after each of them a sonata by Beethoven. The 
programme itself and the performance of it were 
a joy and a refreshment. 

“Bach’s clavier music is essentially intimate, 
poetic, the expression of deep-feeling tenderness 
and vital emotion. Mr. Bauer played each of 
these compositions with exactly the right feeling 
and mood, with a ravishing musical beauty 

“Mr. Bauer has not played with more splendor 
of imagination and depth of feeling, with more 
fire, in a more grandiose and magnificent style, 
than in the great sonata, Op. 111, the master’s 
last. In the arietta, where Beethoven soars to 
some of his highest flights of poetic rapture, there 
was the transhgured spirit of the music, the lam- 
bent flame of ecstasy. Here the manifold beau- 
ties of tone, its variety of color, its emotional ex- 
pressiveness, its graduation in dynamics, were 
most fully revealed. It was an interpretation of 
marvelous eloquence of compelling power. *: 





San Francisco Chronicle 


“An evening of sheer delight was that spent by 
those who attended the concert of Harold Bauer 
Of itself, the programme was more than unusual- 
ly worth while, and, when to this was added the 
masterly interpretation of the pianist, even the 
most carping of musical critics were silenced 
Bauer seems to possess everything that goes to 
the making of the great player. He has technique 
—and to spare—in a quiet, strong way that hints 
at hidden fires and a tremendous reserve. He 
brings to bear on the work of the masters.a feel 
ing interpretation as broad as deep. Pedaling 
reading, touch—all are woven into the powerful 
ensemble that Bauer has made his own - 

“He has fervor, poetic insight and understand- 
ing, but he never allows. them to run riot to the 
loss of accuracy and finish. They are there—one 
feels that—but they are like one of those madly 
elusive threads af melody woven .by Liszt that 
charm and beckén even while they soar aloft, al- 
ways just a little above the grasping. Bauer pos- 
sesses to an eminent degree that species of re- 
straint that is synonymous with power.” 





HAROLD BAUER is under sole management of Loudon 
Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
TO VISIT DES MOINES. 


“Thais” Will Be Performed—National Opera Company of 
Canada Also to Appear. 





Des Moines, Ia., December 5, 1913. 
that the Chicago Grand Opera 
} 


ough this part of the country in 


l i is to ix 


given, with Mary Garden as 
iss Garden’s first appearance in 


Rear 
ypportunity of hearing Jose Sagura 
Mr. 


ympany of Canada, which comes un- 


Spanish baritone 


Tallien appears with 





f Dean Frank Magel, of the Highland 
Music, and John Evans, manager of the 
mnection it is interesting to note that 
is financing the tour of this company. Jessie 
Keokuk, has given a guarantee of probably 
d fifty tl and dollars to the support of 
2 Rem 
Cowper announces that Leon Sanitini will 
ening of December 15 in joint recital 
I m in the University Church auditorium. 
mes in the place of Francis Macmillen, who 


ith Miss Ingram. 
ane 
program was given at a meeting of 
y he Hall in the Grove, held at the home of 
R, Klein Mrs. Jean Newell Bennett, of New York, 


e¢ appeared w 


handled the ibject, which 


was “Italy’s Con 
Music.” Mrs. Bennett spoke of the invention 
" piano and cremona as inventions of the Ital- 
ind traced the evolution of the Italian opera 
teenth to the nineteenth century, giving brief 
irla Clementi, Donizetti and Verdi and 
I 

o mre 
a é for last Sunday’s concert at the Auditorium 
; Ralph Lowton, of Drake University, and 
musicians—Minnie Cedergreen, violinist; 


yprano, and Klara Kvello, accompanist. 
nme 
Ernest Bri at an informal 


Cali 


wn were hosts 


tel last evening. James J. 


han, tenor, of St. Paul; B. S. Beecher, pianist, of New 
York; M. van Alstine, of Chicago; Mrs. Lawrence de 
Graff and Elsa Rehmann, of Des Moines, were the musi- 
cians taking part. 
nner 

Marie Caslova, a youthful and gifted American violin- 
ist, was the guest of the Fortnightly Musical Club, at its 
regular meeting Friday. Miss Caslova furnished the pro- 
gram for the afternoon, assisted by Paul Currie, of Min- 
neapolis, who was one of the American colony of students 
in Berlin at the time Miss Caslova was a student in that 
city. St. Louis, her home town, is proud of this young 
artist. She is only eighteen years of age. Mrs. Charles 
Hardy, of Minneapolis, was also a guest of the club, being 
an honorary member. 


Rare 
Mrs. C. Scott Hunter entertained with a musicale, at 
Hoyt Sherman Place, in honor of her mother, Mrs. 


Schuyler Ingham, of New York. Many responded to the 
two hundred invitations issued. Following the reception 
the program was given by George Ashley Brewster, tenor, 
assisted by George Frederick Ogden, pianist, and Minnie 
Cedergreen, violinist. Mrs. Roy Walker was Miss Ceder- 
green’s accompanist. 


RRe 
The De Koven Opera Company presented “Robin Hood” 


at the Berchel, Monday and Tuesday evenings. 
RRre 
The Woman’s Club Chorus is rehearsing regularly, 


preparatory to giving a number of recitals during the win- 
ter. Dean Holmes Cowper is the director. Wednesday, 
December 10, will be the first open day at Sherman Place. 
The musicales are under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club, with Mrs. J. C. Cummins as chairman. 
nar 

A concert will be given Sunday afternoon, in the Ply- 
mouth Church, by a chorus of fifty voices, assisted by 
Mrs. M. C. Hammer, soprano; Stella Rich, contralto, and 
Paul Wells, basso, accompanied at the pipe organ by Edith 
Usry, of the Des Moines College of Music. 

Carotine YounG SMITH. 


Rebecca Davidson to Give Recital. 





Rebecca Davidson, the young pianist, will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 12. 


Butt Concert in a Barn. 

In a personal letter to a friend in New York Clara Butt 
gives some details of her Australian tour. 

“In Perth,” writes the contralto, “we gave seven con- 
certs, and if we hadn’t had to leave, we could have given 
seven more. It was great fun in Goldfields, too. We sang 
in a huge barn, holding 4,000 people. All day long, carts 
were going round begging chairs. The barn was packed, 
and all the dogs and birds in the neighborhood came too. 
Mr. Foster chasing first one and then the other out of the 
audience was a sight for the gods, and the yelps when he 
got a dog by the scruff of the neck caused roars of laugh- 
ter. Altogether a very jolly little program! 

“The smallpox scare has been awful, and we could not 
leave without being vaccinated. Poor Foster and Craxton 
were very ill, but Mr. Rumford and I got off lightly.” 

Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco early in January for their second American tour, un- 
der Loudon Charlton’s management. The English singers 
will be heard in California, and then go to the Northwest 
and proceed East by way of Canada. Their three months’ 
tour is practically booked, as, after their remarkable suc- 
cess of last season, there is a tremendous demand for ap- 
pearances. They will have been eighteen months away 
from England before they reach home. 





Wolle Series of Concerts. 


On Thursday, December 11, occurred the first in the 
series of three concerts planned by J. Fred Wolle, the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) organist, in the Salem Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem. André Verdier (violin), Albert Bodé (piano) 
and George E. Clander (cello) assisted Mr. Wolle. 

The program included three old Christmas hymns by 
Bach and Brahms, for organ; sonata in F, for violin and 
piano (Grieg); “Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for violin (Tar- 
tini), and the Mendelssohn trio in C minor, for violin, 
violoncello and piano. 





Thibaud’s New York Recital January 5. 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, who has not been 
heard in America for nearly ten years, will give an Aeo- 
lian Hall recital Monday afternoon, January 5. Thibaud’s 
program will include among other numbers the Handel 
sonata in D major, sarabande, gigue chaconne of Bach, 
and the works of De Fesch, Lenaille, Desplanes, Paganini, 
Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski. 
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Willy 
Burmester 











Press Comments 


“It is not Burmester’s phenomenal technical power, 
but the refinement and the honesty of his musician- 
a which give him a_ position all by himself among 
violinists."—Berliner Tageblatt. 





“Willy Burmester is today the greatest violinist.”— 
Vienna Illustriertes Extrablatt. 


“Burmester is the Raphael amongst violinists.”— 
Dresdener Zeitung. 


“As a Bach player Burmester stands alone.”—The 
Bérsen-Zeitung. 

















EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Spalding’s Netherlands Tributes. 


Albert Spalding, the distinguished American violinist, 
gave this program in Groningen, Netherlands, Friday 
evening, October 31: 

Sonate, Le Trille du Diable 

Suite (violin solo) rene 
Prelude, Loure, Gavotte, two Menuets, 

Praeludium en Allegro 

Gartenmelodie 

Am Springbrunnen 

Musical Period No. 

Scherzo Giocoso ; 


Giuseppe Tartini 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Bourree, Gigue 

Pugnani-Kreisler 

Robert Schumann 

Robert Schumann 

.Albert Spalding 

Albert Spalding 
. Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Paganini-Spalding 


Preislied aus Die Meistersinger.. 
La Campanella 


Criticisms such as these followed: 


When one returns home from such a concert as Albert Spalding’s 
there is but little desire to 
express in words the during those 
wonderful two hours when Spalding, like a magician, has held the 
Spalding works magic with his 
luscious his sub 
tlety and warmth of interpretation, but with all these qualities not 
a single one obtrudes itself in the 


write. How is it possible to calmly 


impression we have received 
public completely under his power 


tone, bewildering technic, masterly bowing and 
in Contrast to 
Paganini, 
“Preislied” from “Die Meistersinger,” 


Besides 


foreground, for 


the virtuosity, such as in the Stands 


the exquisite cantilena of the 


“Campanella” by 


these, there was the 
suite by Bach in E 
such works of Bach, Spalding shows 


and Schumann’s “Gartenmelodie.” 
wonderfully beautiful 


major for violin alene. In 


most playing of the 


his supreme art, and it is my conviction that no one could have 
played this suite so well. 


beauty 


It was an expression of ideal loveliness; 
heard. No Spalding 
played four bars of the Tartini sonata than one stood amazed at 


pervaded everything we sooner had 
his tone; under his hands the violin sings songs of happiness and 
longing and of his 
own compositions, of which the scherzo showed especial beauty and 
Bos, have to thank for 
quaintance with Spalding, did not come with him this 
Andre Benoist of Bos. He accompanies with much 
real beauty and simplicity, keeping himself in the background where 
it was necessary, though with enough accentuation. 
one with the violinist. Whatever Spalding played the piano formed 
a perfect background and I 
interpretation. He 


sorrow, of tenderness. He also played some 


originality, Coenraad whom we our ac- 
time, but 


reminds one 
He was wholly 
Benoist’s spirit of 


The theater 
was quite full and the public was enchanted to a high degree and 


quite agree with 
seems to me an excellent pianist 


applauded so vociferously that Spalding had to give two extra num 
bers. One returned 
of the greatest masters of th« 


home with the conviction that here was one 
violin in all that the word implies.— 


Nieuwe Courant, Groningen, November 1, 1913. 


Albert Spalding, whom I know only through his beautiful playing; 


what difference does it make to me whether he was born in a 


palace or a hut, whether he is rich or poor, who his teacher was 
studied. He plays beautifully 
thoughts last 


or where he that is enough for me. 


Those were my evening on leaving the opera house. 
The large public was from the beginning of the first number, sonata 


which this vio- 


by Tartini, immediately touched by the warm tone 


linist knows so well how to draw from his instrument: and this 
quality is one of the most important and most rare in violin play- 
ing. Without 
appealing to their public 
technical difficulties. I 
could control fourth 
fingers. Then came the suite in E by Bach, 
which Mr. Spalding played from beginning to end in a broad and 
noble style. Even before the intermission the applause was en- 
thusiastic, although we all knew that the more brilliant part was 
The composition of Bach is very beautiful as far as 
number of 
include the real 
After the intermission we had 
an unbroken chain of pure melody. We refer especially to the 
“Gartenmelodie” of Schumann and to the “Preislied” from “Meis- 


this even the most accomplished technicians fail in 
This 
have seldom 


trills 


sonata of Tartini has many 


heard a violinist wo 


such rapid with his third and 


major for violin alone, 


yet to come 
the greater 
myself, 


concerns musical architecture, although 
people, wish to 


cantilena which touches the heart. 


among whom I prefer 


tersinger.”” We were so moved by the luscious cantilena of Albert 
Spalding that it is no exaggeration to use the word “extase” in 
expressing our feelings. O, the ever beautiful double stopping of 
the violin, the tender harmonies, which were so exquisitely flute like 
last evening; the sparkling of a 
who can give octave passages with such certainty, and also make 
them sing and vibrate' In listening to the 
“Am Springbrunnen” of Pa- 


ganini-Spalding, wherein the double harmonics amazed and dazzled 


spiccato violinist like Spalding 


spite of ourselves, in 
of Schumann and the “Campanella” 
us, we wondered, how can all this come from such a little instru- 
I was also pleased to make the acquaintance of Mr. Spalding 
His “Musical Period No. 2,” of an airy character, 


ment. 
aS a composer. 
shows clever workmanship in the close harmonization of the melody 
which works from the minor to the major key, and his “Scherzo 
Giocoso” bristles with stopping, etc. 
These two compositions gave me the impression that Spalding is 
above all a highly developed musician, of whom much is to be 
Thus once again we enjoyed this king of 


technical difficulties, double 


expected as a composer 
solo instruments which for over one hundred years has reached its 
highest perfection —Frieso Molenaar, Nieuwes Blat van het Noor- 
den, Groningen, November 1, ror3 


Relating to an appearance in Deventer, the following 
was written: 


The celebrated American violinist, Albert Spalding, has again ap- 
peared in Deventer, for the third time at the Sunday afternoon 
matinee, and has again through his emotional and masterly play- 
ing ravished a large public. Music lovers tears 
and connoisseurs amazed by this violin recital, where such qualities 
of playing were shown. The concert opened with the sonata “Le 
Tritle du Disable” by Tartini. The name alone is enough. Only 
the very first among the great ones can safely place this piece on 
their programs. However, for Albert Spalding it contains no dif- 
ficulties. lt is impossible to picture in words how perfect were 
the trills, how sure the double stopping and how amazing was his 
sparkling technic. Following this came a suite of Bach in E 
major. This work was played without piano accompaniment, superb 
of tone and with accomplished mastery. The third number on the 
program consisted of five smaller compositions, among which we 
must especially mention Schumann's “Am Springbrunnen,” received 
with storms of applause; also the “Gartenmelodice” by the same 
composer, in which the soft and tender tones so filled the hali that 
the air seemed entirely pervaded with music. “Musical Period II” 


were moved to 


came next, of sweet and melancholy color, and a “Scherzo Giocoso,” 
both pieces by Mr. Spalding himself, and were received with great 
To close the program the artist played the “Preislied” 
from “Die Meistersinger” by Wagner-Wilhelmj, not only beautifully 
but with incredible purity of intonation, and after that “La Cam- 
panella” by Paganini-Spalding, wherein again sparkled the most 
wonderful virtuosity, no matter how difficult the passages, double 
The public was in an ecstasy of delight 
would not let the master go until he had re- 
demands with an extra number.—Zwolsche 
( Advertisement.) 


warmth. 


stopping and harmonics 
and wonder and 
sponded to their frantic 
Courant, Deventer, October 27, 1913. 


Werrenrath’s Wide Popularity. 

Below is given a list of the oratorios, operas, etc., in 
which Reinald Werrenrath has sung with various choral 
societies during the past few seasons, showing his popu- 
larity in other fields of vocal art than that of the recital 
field, wherein he has won so much favorable comment. 

His recent success at the Worcester Festival in Pierne’s 
“St. Francis” firmly establishes the fact that he is un- 
doubtedly one of the best equipped oratorio singers in the 
country: 


Elijah 

St. Paul 
Walpurgis Night 
Messiah 
Redemption 
Mors et Vita 


Mendelssohn 
. Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Handel 
Gounod 
Geunod 
Gounod 

. Verdi 

Verdj 
Reethoven 


Requiem 

Aida 

Ninth Symphony sn Jae 
Eli wr . ‘ Costa 
Golden Legend Sullivan 
Martyr of Antioch 
Prodigal Son 
Ellen 

Fire 


. Sullivan 
Sullivan 
Bruch 
Bruch 
Bruch 

. Bruch 
Bruch 


Rossini 


Fair 
Cross of 
Odysseus 
Arminius 
Frithjof 
Moses in Egypt. 
Stabat Mater 

Tale of Old Japan 
Death of Minnehaha 
Hiawatha's 
Samson and 
Christmas 
Caractacus 


Rossini 
Coleridge- Taylor 
Coleridge-Taylor 
Departure Coleridge-Taylor 
Delilah 


Oratorio 


Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saens 
Elgar 

Elgar 
Parker 
Parker 


Gaul 


Dream of Gerontius 

Hora Novissima 

St. Christopher 

Holy City . 

Joan of Arc Gaul 

= Gaul 

«++. Thomas 
Cowen 


Una : 

Swan and Skylark 
Rose Maiden 
Martha Flotow 
Last Judgment : Spohr 
Eve : ; . Massenet 
Mary Magdalen 
Seven Last Words 
Olaf Trygvasson 
Crusaders 
Beatitudes 

Judith 

Ruth 


St. Francis 


Massenet 
Dubois 
Grieg 


Chadwick 
Schumann 
Pierne 


Flonzaley Quartet to Play Schoenberg. 


A novelty quite out of the ordinary will be offered by 
the Flonzaley Quartet at its second New York subscrip 
tion concert in Aeolian Hal'; Monday evening. January 26 
It will consist of the Schoenberg quartet in D minor, a 
composition fairly representative of the much discussed 
composer's Many of the European 
heard the Flonzaleys play the work on their tour made 


work. critics who 
prior to their visit to America, were quite unable to under 
stand, much less enjoy it; while several, on the other hand 
—notably the English critics 
The Schoenberg work requires an hour for its perform 
ance. On the Flonzalcy’s program it will be played be 
tween the Mozart quartet in C minor and the “Italienische 


were effusive in their praise 


Serenade.” 


HUSS RECITAL IN NEW YORK. 


Well Known Pianist-Composer and His Wife Heard in a 
Delightful Program at Aeolian Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden-Huss, composer 
and soprano, two artists who have won many friends and 
admirers among New York music lovers, because of their 
sincere devotion to the traditions of their art, appeared in 
joint recital in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, De 
cember 10, 


pianist 


The three vocal groups comprised songs by Brahms, 
Schumann, Dr. Arne, Fauré, Massenet, Kurt Schindler, 
Willeby, Huss and five folksongs, a sixteenth century mel 
ody, melody after Forster (1549), traditional Norwegian, 
Hungarian and old Irish. 

Two groups, one of Bach, Handel, Schubert and Chopin 
compositions, and a group by Mr. Huss comprised the 
piano numbers. Those of the latter 
“Etude Romantique,” op. 23; “Bagatelle” 
“To the Night’; poem for piano, op. 19 (based upon the 
motto “O Night, How Wondrous Art Thou in Thy Mys 
tery”) ; A flat, op. 17 


were as follows 


(manuscript) ; 


vale, A major, op. 20; prelude in 

Of the genuine merit of the Huss compositions much in 
praise has already been said in the columns of this pa- 
per, Lyrical in character, their pleasing melody, delight 
ful harmony and graceful rhythm, suggest most effective 
Mr. Huss, the 


pianist, as interpreter of his own compositions, made this 


ly a deep poetical conception. finished 
the center of interest group of the program. 

It will be recalled that the Huss’ piano and violin sonata 
Belgian violinist 


in G played by the 


Ysaye at his final Carnegie Hall concert last spring, con- 


mmor was great 
cerning which work so much favorable comment was then 
given. 

Mrs. Huss 


which she has already won for herself as a vocalist in her 


easily sustained the favorable reputation 


charming rendition of the vocal numbers, conspicuous 
among which were the two Huss’ songs, “After Sorrow’s 
Night” (manuscript) and “Wiegenlied.” 


The quality of the Wednesday afternoon program easi 
ly justifies the continual demand for joint recitals of these 


two artists. 


Noted Artists to Arrive. 


Eugen Ysaye, the violinist, will arrive in New York on 
December 26, aboard the 
his first New York recital in Carnegie Hall, Saturday af- 


ternoon, December 27 


steamer Cedric He is to give 


De- 


seven 


Jean Gerardy, the cellist, is due in New York on 
cember 17, Amerika. It is 
years since Mr. Gerardy visited this country. He is to 
play with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in Chicago, 
on December 26 and 27 and the first New York appear- 
ance will be in conjunction with Ysaye and Godowsky, at 
Carnegie Hall, on January 7. 

Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, who comes back the end 
of the month, will make his first appearance in New York 
at the Metropolitan Opera concert, Sunday evening, Janu- 


ary 4 


a passenger on the 





Sturkow Ryder with Cleveland Club. 


Before an audience of 2,300 people, Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, the pianist, appeared for the second time with the 
Singers’ Club of Cleveland, Ohio, recently. Her program 
consisted of one group by Russian composers, one by 
French and one by Schubert. 

In addition to her various concert engagements, Mme. 
Sturkow Ryder has written an orchestral transcription of 
a Schubert march. 

Her spring tour will be made through Pennsylvania and 
New York. 











ALMA GLUCK’S London Triumphs! 





STANDARD, NOV. 24: 
The success of the concert was Miss Alma Gluck 
Her selections brought down the house and the audi- 
ence was greedy for more. 

DAILY MAIL, NOV. 24:— 
Miss Gluck, who was first heard in London last sum 
mer, appeared at the Queen’s Hall concert last Sat 
urday. This time she sang an air from “Semiramis.” 
In this her rare art was a delight. Her skill in 
dealing with it was consummate, and the effect of 
the smaller songs owed ten times more to her than 
their authors. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, NOV. 24:— 
The return of Miss Gluck to a London concert plat 
form added a note of special distinction to the occa- 
sion, that accomplished artist singing the florid and 
elaborate “Bel Raggio” with great ill and charm. 








ORSERVER, NOV. 23 
Mises Alma Gluck, came unheralded before a 
London audience fo firet time a few months 
a recital ir Queen's Hall, was destined 
further appearances after her unquestionable su 
Yesterday there was something quite unusual 
way her aria, assisted by a very beautiful 
voice and a splendid musical intelligence, resolved 
itself from the shallowest of speech to something 
like significance Miss Gluck’s execution was won 
derfully accurate, clean singing and delighiful phras 
ing, not a tincture of the airs and graces of the 
ordinary prima donna, and &. beautiful quality of 
vocal tone throughout induced ‘one to believe that 
even “Ah, fors ¢ lui” or “Caro Nome” would be 
fresh and convincing items if Miss Gluck, by some 
lucky circumstance, might think it necessary to give 
them public expression 








REAPPEARANCE IN NEW YORK 
SONG RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 6th 
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Schneider an Active Philadelphia Musician. 


return from Munich, Germany, where he 
summer months, Karl Schneider, the 
with voice 





er and conductor, has been busy 












Chestnut street. 


the most part professionals, being teachers, 


Philadelphia studio, 1705 
» and church singers, who rely upon 


of voice production for keeping 


rt rator! 
er’'s method 
studying repertoire. 


trim and for 


3 ly opera class gains especial benefit from their 
a ‘ erience as 


lents, 


conductor of grand opera 
Mr. Schneider 


, have followed him to Philadelphia 


who studied with 


ng ladies is preparing for grand opera 

N r, tenor, has been engaged to sing in 

A a prominent choral society of New 

Lyons Cook won the much coveted solo 

it Calvary Church. Mrs. Cook is engaged 
solos in Costa’s oratorio, “Naaman,” to 

it Germantown. C, R. Hutchings, baritone, 

ursday with great success at Estey Hall 

7 ntralto, is much admired by the fashion- 
gation of a church at Mount Airy. Mrs. Bate- 


| alto voice, which, through the school- 


ler has given it, has now a compass from 

h ( Helen Bell, a coloratura soprano from 

mo nts anada, and Alice Lewis, of Scranton, are pre- 
i joint recital 

i Mr. Schneide baton the Treble Clef, Phila- 

zs lest choral society, which is composed of 


nly, although its membership dues have 
vcreased to roo, with a waiting list. 
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On the Pacific Coast from January until May, 1914, with 
engagements at San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Fran- 
cisco, Califernia and Portiand, Oregon. These —— 
have been filled with Louis Shenk, baritone ; Princess 
Redfeather, remarkable Indian mezzo-soprano who had sen- 
sational success this seasen in Mr. Cadman’s “Indian Music- 
Talk” ; Mme. Sundelias; Paale Gruppe; Davinoff; Lucille 
Griffey and others. 


be 

















The Wednesday morning rehearsals show an admirable 
average of attendance, which promises well for the next 
concert, January 28. At that time “Psalms” (Brahms), a 
prelude-cantata (Rimsky-Korsakow), “The Sea Fairies” 
(Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), and other choruses by American 
composers will be given. 





PARLOW-BACHAUS RECITAL. 


Distinguished Violinist and Pianist Reveal Their Lofty Art 
to Representative New York Audience— Appear 
Jointly and Individually. 

Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus were heard in 
joint recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday even- 
ing, December 8, and both of these great artists won a very 
flattering ovation from a large and representative audience 
of music lovers. Their playing of the sonata in C minor 
by Grieg, with which the program opened, was in many 
respects a revelation. It would be hard to conceive of this 
work being played with more perfectly smooth and impec- 
cable technic than it was on this occasion, and at the same 
time this faultless technic did not withdraw from the work 
that degree of fire and passion which it demands. Both 
artists showed that they appreciated Grieg’s lightness and 
his Northern quaintness and humor in certain portions of 
the work. 

As soloist Miss Parlow was heard in two groups, the first 
group including among other things the Tschaikowsky valse 
arranged by Auer and the Pugnani-Kriesler preludium 
and allegro, in both of which she exhibited a broad, full 
tone, a splendid finger technic and an unusually fine control 
of the bow arm. Perhaps Miss Parlow would not like it 
if it were said that she played like a man, but that is iust 
the statement one hears everywhere, and certainly no 
finer compliment could be found nor any better way of de- 
scribing her force, poise and passion. In her second group 
she played a nocturne by Hubay, Hungarian dance by 
Brahms-Joachim, and polonaise in A major by Wieniawski, 
and proved herself particularly in the latter number, to 
have a most genuine mastery of the violin, and extraor- 
Her intonation is perfect and leaves nothing 
desired, and her rapid finger work, as well as her 
single and double harmonics, are quite extraordinary. 

Mr. Bachaus played a Chopin group, and his Chopin play- 
ing is certainly delightful. He seems, in fact, particularly 
adapted for the understanding and comprehension of this 


dinary facility. 


to be 


composer’s manner and he plays it in such a way that one 
feels that it is just as Chopin would have had it played. 
That the public realized this was very evident from the 
Perhaps his best number in this group 
was the Study, op. 10, No. 3, which he performed with 
great wealth of tonal shading and exquisite legato. His 
second group was taken from the works of Liszt, including 
two Schubert arrangements—the “Soiree de Vienne” and 
“I Heard a Streamlet Gushing.” The closing number was 
the second “Hungarian Rhapsody,” in which Mr. Bachaus 
exhibited his strength and breadth of conception. 

In closing, it will not be without interest to call attention 
to the fact that these two artists are singularly well asso- 
ciated, both in their manner and style of playing. It is 
rare indeed that two artists are heard on the same pro- 
gram whose trend of thought as exhibited by their per- 
formance is more closely allied. 


hearty applause. 


Baltimore approves of Vera Barstow. This is the es- 
timate of the Baltimore Morning Sun of the young Ameri- 
can violinist’s recent appearance in that city: 

Miss Barstow is a dignified and child-like figure that suggested 
nothing so much as an angel on one of the old-fashioned Prang 
Christmas cards. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
charming than her simplicity of manner and the grave calmness 
of her performance. She plays with an extraordinary wealth and 
purity of tone, yet a tone that is rich and vibrant. Her perform- 
ance was characterized by sentiment throughout the evening, but 
it was quite devoid of sentimentality. Her work, too, had grace 
and charm and made a curious appeal that was surprisingly satis- 
factory. She wields an unusually facile bow and plays a varied 
selection of compositions with such fineness that she had a veritable 
success 

No violinist who has been heard here in some time has mad. 
so deep an impression, for not only did she play the more poetic 
numbers with an appealing power, but she seemed able to read 
into the compositions that were little more than feats of virtuosity, 
1 strange kind of sentiment that was in itself arresting.—Baltimore 
1913. (Advertisement.) 


Morning Sun, November a1, 





Success of Marie McFarland. 


Marie McFarland is having a remarkable vaudeville tour 
throughout the most important cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Mrs. McFarland is a Denver (Col.) girl and a pupil of 
Mme. Delia M. Valeri, of 1748 Broadway, New York. It 
was she who jumped into such sudden notoriety a few 
months ago by appearing at the Fifth Avenue and Proc- 
tor’s Theaters, New York, as a masked soprano of Euro- 
pean fame. At that time New York critics reamrked the 
exceptional beauty and excellent training of her voice, as 
well as the ease and brilliancy of her vocalization. It 





was even suggested that such a singer should be heard 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, rather than in a vaude- 
ville theater. After her success the trick was revealed 
and she dropped her mask or rather yielded it to her twin 
sister Anne, who is assisting in some of her numbers. 
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MARIE McFARLAND, 


Mrs. McFarland’s contract runs for’ forty weeks and 
her salary is undoubtedly one of the largest ever given a 
vaudeville singer. 

After nine weeks in New York, she sang in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Sioux City, Duluth, Detroit, Winnipeg and 
Toronto. The press of these cities unanimously praises 
the artist’s achievements, some of them still continuing the 
flattering comparisons to stars of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Companies. 

During April, 1914, she will again be heard in New 
York; a one month’s rest will follow, then she will sail 
for England to fill a sixteen weeks’ engagement there 

Negotiations are now pending with her teacher, Mme. 
Valerie, for Mrs. McFarland’s appearance on the concert 
platform, and it is very probable that this exceptiorstlly 
endowed singer will appear in Carnegie Hall upon her re- 
turn from England in the fall of 1914. 
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MILWAUKEEANS WITNESS FINE 
“GIOCONDA” PERFORMANCE. 


Titta Ruffo Establishes Himself as a Great Favorite—Chicago 
Grand Opera Company Auspiciously Opens Milwaukee 
Series - Sacred Concert by Ladies’ Aid Society — 
Paderewski's Recital - David Bispham’s 

Success in Vaudeville. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
The performance of “Gioconda,” which marked the open- 
ing of the Chicago Grand Opera Company's season in this 
city on Friday, November 28, brought into prominence an 
artist who made his initial bow to Milwaukeeans, one who 
has achieved great things in the operatic world. This was 
Titta Ruffo, the baritone, who sang the role of Barnaba. 
His phenomenal voice and remarkable histrionic gifts, 
easily place him at the head of present day baritones, and 
while the part of Barnaba does not give him full oppor- 
tunity to display his art it served to establish him im- 
mediately as one of the greatest living operatic artists. 
Carolina White in the role of Gioconda was a splendid 
foil for Mr. Ruffo, and sang and acted with superb skill. 
Her rarely beautiful voice, which every American must 
take pride in, has seldom been heard to greater advan- 
tage than on this 6ecasion, and her powerful acting in the 
last scene with Titta Ruffo gave ample-evidence of the tre- 
mendous gain she has made in the last year as an actress. 
In her duet with Laura in the second act Mme. White's 
colorful singing was especially effective, and both Mme. 
White and Beatrice Wheeler, who sang the role of Laura, 
without a rehearsal, were given an ovation at the close 
of the duet. Miss Wheeler, who possesses a voice of wide 
range and sympathetic quality, made a very favorable im- 
pression, and her future appearances will be watched with 
much interest. Aristodemo Giorgini, who essayed the role 
of Enzo, was a great favorite with the audience on Fri- 
day night. The aria “Cielo e mar” was sung with much 
feeling and considerable technical skill and brought the 
tenor salvos of applause. Ruby Heyl gave a convincing 
portraya}~ef the blind mother, and her rich voice was well 
suited to the music allotted to this part. The roles of Al- 
vise, Zuane, Uncantore and Isepo were sung admirably by 
Huber Nicolay, Preisch and Venturini. The entire 
cast was. le of unusual excellence. The gorgeous spectacle 
presentéd in the third act in the palace of Alvise, introduc- 
ing the grand ballet in “The Dance of the Hours,” with 
Mme. Galli as premier danseuse, created much enthusiasm, 
the costumes being rich and varied, and the scenery and 
lighting effects most adequate. The chorus proved to be 
very capable and sang the difficult music with precision 
and a nice regard for tonal balance. Giuseppe Sturani 
conducted and was the recipient of hearty applause when 
brought before the curtain by the principals in the cast at 
the close of the third act. Although the audience was a 
large and brilliant one, the vast Auditorium is unfitted for 
productions of this kind and it is to be hoped that other 
arrangements may be made before presenting the balance 
of operas in the series. 
Rn Re 
The most important musical event of the season was the 
piano recital given by Paderewski at the Pabst Theater, 
December 5. The artist was in fine fettle. He opened the 
program with the Bach prelude and fugue in A minor 
(transcribed by Liszt) and gave a scholarly reading of this 
work. This was followed by a Beethoven sonata in E 
major, op. 109, delivered with marvelous insight as to its 
musical content and a breadth of style that was truly 
amazing. Althuogh the pianist was somewhat disconcerted 
during the Bach and Beethoven numbers by late arrivals 
he had regained his composure by the time he reached the 
Schumann “Carnaval.” The Chopin group, which com- 
prised the nocturne in E major, op. 62, mazurka in B minor 
and the sonata in B flat minor, revealed Paderewski’s most 
notable characteristic—namely, his command of tone color, 
the exquisite shading in the nocturne, with its dainty fiili- 
gree passages, and the delightful rubato employed in the 
mazurka must have brought joy to the heart of every mu- 
sical connoisseur present. Probably the greatest emotional 
height was reached during the performance of the Chopin 
sonata. This was played con amour and seemed in a great 
measure to reflect the traditions of the unhappy Pole. The 
program was brought to a close with two Liszt etudes, 
“Walderauschen” and “La Campanella.” The audience 
clamored for more and refused to leave the theater until 
several encores were added, these being the Liszt transcrip- 
tion of Wagner’s “Liebestod” and a Chopin polonaise and 
etude. All in all, it was a recital long to be treasured in 
the mifids of those fortunate enough to have been in at- 
tendance, and Milwaukeeans owe a debt of gratitude to 
Clara Bowen Shepard and her indefatigable daughter for 
their efforts to present the world’s greatest artists at their 
series of concerts. 


December 11, 1913. 


nae 
The sacred concert given under the auspices of the 
Ladies Aid Society at the Lake Park English Lutheran 
Church on November 24 enlisted the services of Edward 
Rechlin, the New York organist; Pearl Roehr, soprano, and 


Anthony Olinger, baritone. Few organists have made such 
a deep impression and won such instant recognition as did 
Mr. Rechlin on his first appearance in this city. His tech- 
nical equipment is that of a virtuoso, but it was the beauty 
of his registration and variety of color which charmed the 
most. His reading of the Bach fantasie and fugue in C 
minor was that of the intelligent musician and the themes 
in the fugue were especially well contrasted. “Evening 
Sounds,” an ultramodern composition, but one of excep- 
tional worth, by Kriens, was given a lovely interpretation 
and excited much comment. The scherzo by Jadassohn and 
the toccata by Widor were given with much verve and 
technical finish. A fascinating composition by Mr. Richert, 
entitled “Caprice,” was greatly enjoyed by the audience, 
which taxed the capacity of the church. Wm. Middelschulte’s 
arrangement of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Prayer” received most ar 
tistic treatment at the hands of the organist. Guilmant's 
“Grand Cheeur” brought the concert to a brilliant close. Pearl 
Roehr possesses a lyric soprano voice of pure quality and 
considerable range. Her enunciation is unusually good, 
and she sings with that religious fervor so essential to the 
song. 
charms of her singing, and as she is one of Milwaukee's 
youngest sopranos much may be expected of her in the 
future. Anthdény Olinger’s accomplishments have been re 
viewed before in these columns, and there remains little 
to be added concerning him. The execution of the difficult 
coloratura passages in “The Messiah” excerpt showed great 
improvement in this phase of his art. His voice is of 
velvety smoothness and is produced without effort. He 
should be heard more frequently in oratorio, for his voice 
and style are admirably suited to this form of music. The 
program was as follows 


sacred Her artistic phrasing is one of the chief 


Bach 
.. Kriens 


Fantasie and fugue in C minor 
Evening Sounds 














VIOLINIST 


GITTELSON 


“An Artist by the Grace of God.” 


—( Berliner Aligemeine Zeitung) 


First American Tour 
November, 1914 


Management - Wolischn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.. New York 
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Scherzo .. 
Improvisation ; : “ ‘ os ceken caedeue™ 
Edward Rechlin. 
The Lord Is My Light... ‘ ones 
Thus Saith the Lord (The Messiah) 
Anthony Olinger 
Bow Down Thine Ear, Oh, Lord 
L. Pearl Roehr. 


esos J adgasohy 


Alliteen 
Handel 


MacFadyen 


The Crucifix . J. Faure 


Widor 
. *** ++ Kramer 
Perrari-Middelschulte 
sGees¢ee .- Nilcher 


~ «+++ Guilmant 


L. Pearl Roehr and Anthony Olinger. 
Toccata ; biesbee “name 
A Night Song. 
Prayer 
Caprice 
Grand Cheur..... bap assdceaauseee bees 
Edward Rechlin. 

anaes 
David Bispham, who made his first vaudeville appearance 
here in October, won for himself a host of new admirers, 
with a program that revealed him as both singer and 
reader. Especially notworthy was his recitation, “The 
Raven,” by Edgar Allan Poe, with musical setting by Ar 
thur Bergh. “The Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” “The Two 
Grenadiers” and “Der Erlkénig” were probably the biggest 
favorites with the vaudeville audiences. His success was 
immediate and lasting. 
nae 
The following program arranged by Mrs. Frederick 
Wergin, Olga Marcan, the assisting artists being Frederick 
Wergin, Robert Owen, and Richard Port, was given by the 
MacDowell Club at the Athenazum on November 25: 
Five minute paper by Warda Becker. 
Kaiser Marsch. 
Misses Crosby, Furlong, Mesdames Holbrook, Fiske. 


Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman) 
Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin). 
Misses Wright, Haskin, Miller, Doelger 
Mann, Mrs 
Elsa’s Traum (Lohengrin) 
Mrs. Louis Auer 
(Siegtried) 
( Walkure) 
(Arranged for 
Ella Smith 
Walther's Preislied (Meistersinger) 


Hibbard, Dey, 
Virmond 


Waldweben 
Feuerzauber 


piano by Brassin.) 


Frederick Wergin 
Quintet (Meistersinger) 


Miss Miller, Mrs. Virmond, Messrs. Wergin, Owen, Port 


\ccompanist, Mrs. Wergin. 


ALEXANDER Mack AapveN 


An Unnamed Drama. 


Life.] 


[From 
DeaMatis Person a, 
Sweni, an Italian nobleman 
Malaria, his wife 
rhe Baby, expected to be the prop and stay of their de 
clining years, but at present only a prop 
Scene: Malaria’s chamba on the Corso. She is seated in 
a violoncello, singing to the baby 
Automobile, san francisco, 
Pisa, lucrezia borgia 
Olio butta nabisco 
Anchovi florida georgia 
Malaria 


traviata verdi leoncavallo, robinson caruso 


He (entering hurriedly) mia il ti , be 


She (tenderly )—Lu docstada, nigga singa. Hui dockerti 


ol’ tima 
He (incredulously )—Goshalmiti ! 


She (persuasively )}—Insomnia, tetrazzini, cavaleria rusti 


cana, 800 citti 
He (lighting a cigar)—Henri cle tufa quatta 


She (superciliously)—Fi’ centa. Cheepanasti 


He (argumentatively)—Hooli foli, macarti kelli, boy 
lorilegreenecti 
She (tearfully) 


He (sarcastically) 


Peta pipa picta pecka pickulpeppa 
Chianti, macaroni, santa jucia. ¢ 
sorrento, bologna, fotha juli 
She baby )—Keethanprocta 


(carefully dusting the 


pasta. Bradi, erlanga, fiadelfia academi 
He (excitedly )—Gorgonzola! 
Gondola 


Alabama, nu jerzi indi 


She (reproachfully correcting him) 
He (apologetically )—Gondola 
ana, nevada 

She (nervously dropping the baby—Hevenstubesti ! 

He (picking up the child and restoring it to its mother, 
first biting it to see if it is ripe)—Cristofora colombo dago 
Piano solfeggio sostenuto basso profundo. Eel pie 
She (offering her lips to be kissed)—Nushi daffi crazi 


He (magnanimously)—I musta forgotta. Taking her in 


his arms). Chopsui 
(Curtain. ) 


Quinc: Kiva 


Getting Even. 


Placing the family phonograph on the library table, Mrs 


Ravenyelp said to her husband 


“I have an odd record here, Henry, and | want to see it 
you can guess what it is.” 

When a weird succession of sounds began to come from 
the horn of the instrument, Ravenyelp knitted his brow 
and tried to identify them 

“It's a buzz saw plowing through a knot,”’ he ventured 
‘Guess again,” said Mrs. Ravenyelp 
“A slide trombone in full cry.” 

“Hardly.” 

“Cat concert?” 

“Nope.” 

“Hoot owl with its toes in a trap.” 

Smiling grimly, Mrs. Ravenyelp shook her head in the 
negative 

“Give it up,” finally said Ravenyelp; “but as one last 
guess I'll say that it sounds very much like a siren whistle 
with the pip.” 

“I will agree that it is as bad as all you have named,’ 
Mrs. Ravenyelp remarked; “and I hope it will save a lot 
of argument in the future.” 

“But what is it?” insisted Ravenyelp. 

“It’s a record I made in your bedroom the other night,” 
replied Mrs. Ravenyelp, “to prove to you that you really do 
snore in your sleep and to let you know just how awful it 


sounds.” —Charles A. Leedy in Judge. 
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ANNA CASE 


Address, FRED. 0. RENARD, Personal Representative, 216 West 70th Street, New York City 


Lyric Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. Available for concerts 
and recitals. Spring and Fall dates 
1914 now booking. for terms 
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The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
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in America Season 1913-1914 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnogie Hall, New York 
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Valuable Study Works 
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Works for flute alone, for flute and piano, 
ind in ali other combinations by best known 


composers, among whom Andersen, Biich- 
ner, Kempter, Kohler, Krantz, Kronke, 
Leeuwen, Lorenzo, Manigold, Popp, Prill, 

hénicke, Terschak, Tillmetz, Verhey, 


ehner, etc 

Write for detailed catalogue. In stock or 
to be ordered through all leading music 
lealers in the United States.—Jul, Heinrich 

nmermann Musikverlag in Leipzig. 
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Austrian Cellist to Make American Tour. 


Albin Antosch, the 
American tour under the 





Austrian cellist, is beginning an 
direction of Walter Anderson. 
Mr. Antosch is a 1910 honor graduate of the Royal Con- 
Vienna, and has been a pupil of Jean 
He has recently become the pos- 


servatory of Music, 


Gerardy for three years 





ALBIN ANTOSCH. 


a Guadagnini cello, which he will use on his 
Antosch’s father was a well known 


sessor of 
American tour. Mr. 
bandmaster in the German army. 


Vienna, Brussels and New York papers refer thus to the 


pl iying of the cellist: 

\ very fine cello solo was given by Albin Antosch. He played 
with perfect technic and wonderful tone.—Vienna Tageblatt. 

Played with large and smooth tone and excellent technic.—Wiener 
Journal 

Beautiful tone, splendid taste in phrasing and perfect intonation. 

Bruxelles Le Soir. 

Albin Antosch, who just arrived from Europe, was the main at- 
action of the evening He played compositions by Schumann and 
Popper with admirable technic and perfect expression.—New York 
Staats-Zeitung. (Advertisement.) 


Olitzka Liked in Montreal and Chicago. 


Rosa Olitzka, the soloist at the symphony concert given 
by the Orchestra of the National Grand Opera Company 
of Canada, in Montreal, Saturday afternoon, December 6, 
sang groups of German songs. Mme. Olitzka will appear 
as Ortrud in “Lohengrin” with the National Grand Opera 
Company, at Montreal, December 18. 

Opinions of her appearances with this organization fol- 





low: 
Rosa Olitzka, as La Cieca, the blind mother, had all too little to 
do. but she sang the lovely “Voce di Donna,” perhaps the finest 
ngle number in the opera, with exquisite purity of tone and deep 


feeling Montre Sunday Herald 


nother, displayed a contralto 





Rosa Olitzka as La Cieca, the blind 











Both Individually and in Joint-Recital with Kathleen Parlow 
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of the season. . = : 


ACHAUS 


Continues te meet with success of a character thal stamps 
him as a CONSPICUOUS ARTIST among the visiting pianists 





o peed 





Evening Post. 
Tribune. 


‘A beautiful performance. 


‘His fine artistry is well known.” 


Here is what the New York Critics said December 9th: 


An eminent virtuoso heard to splendid advantage. "—G/ode. 


‘Sound musical judgment, a command of technique that is re- 
markable, and an abundance of power were again in evidence.” 


RBACHAUS WILL REMAIN IN AMERICA THROUGHOUT THE SEASON 


Herald 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 
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which was notably rich and round. . Her rendering of the 
“Rosary” song was most artistic—Montreal Gazette. 

Below are given a few references to her Chicago recital, 
November 9: 

Next door to Alice Nielsen, in the Studebaker Theater, at the 
same hour, Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, assisted by her 
able pianist, Leon Bloom, was also giving an excellent program to 
an enthusiastic audience, which showered the singer with flowers 
She mastered the difficulties of her well chosen pro- 
gram in an admirable manner. Mme. Olitzka is gifted with a voice 
of remarkable scope and power and with a nature of great dra- 
matic force.—Chicago Daily News. 


famous 


and applause 





Mme. Olitzka is always certain of a good following at her annual 
recitals, and when she appeared at the Studebaker yesterday her 
friends and admirers turned ovt in force. She was in excellent 
voice and had selected a fine program. She has that very winning 
combination, a voice of large dimensions and range to give force 
to an aria, and the thorough musicianship to make her lieder sing- 
ing delightful. Im both respects she fulfilled the anticipations of 
her hearers.—Chicago Daily Journal. 

Precise in her enunciation and active in gesticulation, Mme. 
Olitzka makes extensive use of her dramatic attainments. A voice 
of great resources set forth amply in the aria of Andromache from 
Bruch’s “Odysseus” and “Die Uhr” of Loewe and the brief ex 


Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
ROSA OLITZKA. 


position of Wolff in “Das verlassene Magdelein” and “Er ist’s.” A 
beautiful soft tone was revealed in the graceful “‘Synnove’s Song” 


of Kjeralf, 


Her admirers were many and demonstrative in their applause 
and the abundance of floral offerings which were heaped on the 
piano.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 





Greeted by a host of her friends, Rosa Olitzka, the Chicago con- 
tralto, made her annual appearance in song recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater yesterday afternoon and presented a program of 
interesting songs. 

She was in very good voice, and never has her artistry come to 
the fore with greater effect than at this concert, at which she gave 
a most eclectic list of selections from the various schools of song 
literature. 

The interpretation of Richard Strauss’ “Zueignung,” which has 
gained great popularity this season, and Hugo Wolf’s “Das ver- 
lassene Magdalein” and his “Er ist’s” elicited a storm of approval, 
and an aria from Max Bruch’s “Achilles” displayed the dramatic 
gifts of Mme. Olitzka completely —Chicago Examiner. 





Mme. Olitzka’s admirers of operatic proclivities have long re- 
spected a contralto voice of great size and surprising weight of 
tone. These traits have made their point at every concert. The 
operatic excerpts naturally made the deepest impression, for Mme. 
Olitzka, consciously or unconsciously, after the manner of stars of 
the lyric stage, supplements her vocal art with the gesticulation 
appropriate to the dramatic significance. Her audience was of 
goodly size and, as usual, demonstrative. 
marked the occasion.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Flowers and encores 
(Advertisemen:.) 





Municipal Opera Houses in South America. 
[From the Opera.] 

The southern republics consider it a proper thing to 
subsidize operatic art and to provide buildings that are 
the pride of their localities. It may be news to a con- 
siderable number of readers that many great operatic 
singers were welcomed in South America before they vis- 
ited the United States. Sorel, Constantino, Bonci and 
Tetrazzini have sung more frequently in Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires than in New York. Performers of 
worldwide renown acclaim the opera houses of the Bra- 
zilian and Argentine capitals wonderful from the archi- 
tectural standpoint, and the acoustics they rate as equal 
to the best. Seldom is the municipal opera house crowded 
away among other structures, but it usually stands in the 
leading plaza, open on all sides, and centering the social 
life of the city. 
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Rockefeller Praises Mrs. Steele’s Vocal Art. 


Martha S. Steele, the well known Pittsburgh contralto, 
spent several days in Cleveland recently. She sang at 
several social functions, and on Sunday in the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, of which John D. Rockefeller is 
a m:mber. 
guest of Mr. Rockefeller at his residence and on an auto- 
mobile tour of the country surrounding Cleveland. Mr 
Rockefeller was profuse in his praise of Mrs. Steele's 
voice and singing, and expressed a wish to hear and meet 
her again. While in Cleveland she was also entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gay Donaldson, formerly of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Steele is in constant demand for concert work and 
the season thus far has been a very busy one for her. No- 


On Monday afternoon Mrs. Steele was th: 





MARTHA S. STEELE. 


vember 11 she sang a group of Brahms songs, “Feldein- 
samkeit, “Die Mainacht,” “Meine Liebe ist griin.” and “Der 
Schmied,” before the Tuesday Musical Club of Pitts- 
burgh; November 14 she appeared before the College Club 
of Pittsburgh, singing Charles Wakefield Cadman’s diffi- 
cult “Three Songs to Odysseus” with beautiful tone and 
fine interpretation of the different moods. She excelled, 
perhaps, in the dramatic Calypso song, “At Dawning”; 
“The Moon Drops Low” and “The Wild Dove Cries on 
Fleeting Wing,” from the “Sayongra Cycle,” were also 
sung by Mrs. Steele. Mr. Cadman Mrs. Eberhart 
were guests of honor and heartily complimented the singer 
upon her artistic work 
ing artist at the Robert A. Morrow series of piano re- 
citals, and December 5 will give a group of “Ye Olde Time 
Songs” in the Rittenhouse ballroom. In January Mrs. 
Steele will appear in Johnstown, Pa., at the Mendelssohn 


and 


November 20 she was the assist- 


Conservatory of Music, and later in the month at Erie, Pa 


Edna Gunnar Peterson Appreciated. 


The following letter has been received by Gertrude V 
O’Hanlon, manager for Edna Gunnar Peterson, who made 
a tour of the West with Alice Nielsen and meeting with 
great success everywhere: 





Dear Miss O'Hawtow--Under 
cuts of Edna Gunnar Peterson. We complete 
satisfaction in the Alice Nielsen concert, of which Miss Peterson's 
playing was such an attractive 
the most enjoyable 
deeply indebted to you for making it 

Miss Peterson's appearance was an unqualified success, and sh: 


Separate cover, We are returning 


wish to express our 
This was 


feature unquestionab'y 


concert ever heard in Sheridan, and we are 


possible 
shared the honors in no small measure. She is an artist in every 
sense of the word, and we are sincerely pleased to have heard her. 
With her charming personality and splendid ability, we predict a 
brilliant future for her. She is a distinct credit to Mr. Ganz, her 
manager, and the American concert stage. 

Thanking you again, and with very best wishes for further suc- 
cess, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
T. C. Doers, 
Manager Amphion Socicty. 

The following press comments show in what high es- 
teem Miss Peterson's playing is held: 

Members and friends of the Schumann Club enjoyed an even.ng 
of rare pleasure at the library 8 o'clock Wednesday 
evening in the piano recital given by Miss Peterson of Chicago 
Those who attended were given a glimpse into the beauties of artis 
tic piano playing. Carried along on the current of harmony, Miss 


building at 


Peterson makes one forget that there is amy such thing &s mu- 


Her powerful accords were most perfect and the 
The 
having met an 
Women's Club 


Falls 


sical difficulties. 


smoothness of ber brilliant work was charming. personality 


felt in her playing left ome with the feeling of 


earnest musiciar The Schumann Club invited the 
Reading Club and 


Journal, October 2 1913 


and the ill enjoyed the evening,— Fergus 


Daily 
There could have been no more charming adjunct to the 


Miss Nielsen's work 


of Edna Gunna: who shared the honors of the evening 


supreme 


finish of than the marvelous piano playing 


Petersot 


with the prima donna, She has all the qualities that have mace 


the greatest impresarios what they are and their development is 


only a matter of time. Fresh from the approbation of the greatest 
masters of comes to America for her first professional 


first 


Europe, she 
’ 


tour and she is establishing a fame that places her in the 
rank Her 
her execution and demanded encores, to 


third set of 


audience last night recognized the beauty and finish of 
which she graciously re- 


sponded. After her numbers, she added a mazurka 


by Godard and on her last appearance, when her scheduled selec 


tions had been played, rendered exquisitely a polonaise by Ma 


Dowell. In temperament she is not unlike Miss Nielsen, possessed 
and charming personality that enhances materially he 


Dak ) 


of a dainty 
artistic Pioneer-Times, October 28, 


19t3. 


triumphs.—Deadwood (S 


pianist, shared with Miss Nielsen the 


herself a lasting 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, 


honors of the evening and memory in 


Miss Peter 


son is unquestionably as fine a pianist as has ever been heard here 


made for 


Huron among all who were so favored as to hear her 


and it can be only a matter of time before she ranks with the 


greatest artists of the musical world. Her Chopin ballade was 


played in a manner both big and rhythmical, and in her entire 


work she shows a breadth of artistic interpretation seldom equaled 


and a clean technic that is marvelous. Combined with her ability 


are a charm and finish of execution, that at once made her a 


favorite with her audience and won her encore after encore 


itself. She plays 
encore, Chopin's “Revol 
Dak.) 


Every number played was a distinct success in 


with great bravoura and brilliancy The 


tionary Etude,” was wonderfully done.—Huron (S Daily 


Huronite, October 31. 


Miss Nielsen's sux 


Peterson that the concer 


Without least from 


must be said for 


detracting in the 
Edna 


not have been complete wit 


(eunnar 


ut her From the beauty finish 


of her piano work last evening none would suspect that Mis 


Peterson is on her ‘first professional tour Her superb mastery 











PETERSON “WALK 
IS ONLY A FEW 


\LICE NIELSEN AND EDNA GUNNAR 
ING THE TIES”—BUT THEIR TRAIN 
FEET DISTANT 

splendid techni 


her instrument, together with he 


to secure recognition ar 
musical circles 

Seldom if ever has an Oshkosh " nee pak » high a tribut 
artists as last ning o the beginning the 
Miss Miss 
demonstrative, and not a number but was 


Oshkosh (Wis.) 


ment.) 


to a group of 


ception accorded Nielsen and Peterson was unusually 


encored 


(Advertise 


insistently 


Northwestern, November 12, 1913 





The Welsh Male told, closed 
their program with their national song, “Hen Wlad Fy 
Well, Wales isn’t the only country in which a 


toston Transcript 


Gwent Singers, we are 


Nhadau.” 
hen has become the national bird 


Long Felt Want. 


‘I have invented chair for the theater.’ 


“Well, 
“Oh, 


a new 
what is its particular merit 


you just touch a button and it sinks through the 


floor to the smoking room below.” 
“For whom is it intended?” 


“The fellow who leaves his seat in the middle of a row 


at the end of each act Boston Transcript 
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JACQUES 


Is Certain to Bring All America as He Has All Europe to His Feet 


THIBAUD 





this country in ten years. 


Thibaud’s forthcoming tour will mark his second visit to 
In the interim he has won a place 
among the foremost violinists of the world. 








A POSITIVE SENSATION IS CONFIDENTLY PREDICTED! 





Boston, Dec. 28. Montreal, Jan. 3. 


with a long list of equally important engagements to follow 


New York, Jan. 5 





WATCH FOR THE CRITICAL VERDICT! 

















For such dates as are still available, write Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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Christine Miller in “The Messiah.” 
December 26 and 27, Christine Miller will sing in “The 
Messiah” with the New York Oratorio Society. This will 
be her seventh and eighth consecutive appearance in this 
work with the society. For the second time with the 
Boston Handel and Hayden Society, Miss Miller sings in 











SNAPSHOT OF CHRISTINE MILLER. 


Taken at the singer's home in Pittsburgh during a recent heavy 
snowstorm. 


“The Messiah,” December 22. December 18 she will sing 
this same Christmas oratorio in Sewickley; Pa. With 
Charles Heinroth she will present a Handel and Bach 
program before the Pittsburgh Art Society, December 109, 
this being the third joint recital of these artists before 
this society. 

Miss Miller has just returned from a series of concerts 
throughout Texas and Alabama. The following brief ex- 
cerpts speak of her success in Birmingham: 

Miss Miller was heard last spring in this city, and won instant 
approval, Since that time there has been a desire in the minds 
of music lovers for a return engagement, which was gratified last 
night. The gods were most generous in dealing out favors to Miss 
Miller. It was not enough to endow her with a rare talent, but 





: Formerly Con- 
: ductor Metropoll- 
ten Opera, New 

York, and having 

, coached the major- 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Temagno, Etec. 
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Brodsky. Majeetic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 Sth Avenue, Cerner 56th Street, New York 








Jacobs, able violinist and quartet player, at School 101, 
111th street and Lexington avenue; at School 62, Hester 
and Essex streets, and at School 63, East Third street, 
within the past ten days. A soprano and baritone assist- 
ed Mr. Jacobs, who was violin soloist, and Ira Jacobs, the 
piano soloist and accompanist, and great enthusiasm 
marked the attitude of the students forming the large 
audiences. 

Among Mr. Jacobs’ earliest engagement are a concert 
at Dover, N. J., December 18, and one at Long Branch, 
December 29. 





Frances Ingram, the young Brooklyn contralto who has 
won marked success in opera, having been contralto with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company this s¢ason and was 
with the Montreal Opera Company last season, has opened 
a concert tour with great sucess. Miss Ingram ap- 
peared in Winnipeg before the Wonien’s Musical Ginb on 
November 10, and received: watm pthise for her work. 

This week Miss Ingram was scheduled to sing on De- 
cember 12 at Bluffton, Inéfand on December 15 at Des 
Moines, Ia., under the auspices of the Drake University 
Miss Ingram also appeared in joint recital with Charles 
W. Clark at Topeka on November 7, and in recital at 
Battle Creek on November 18. - The app@tidedopress: no- 
tices from these localities attest her success. in each in 
stance: 

The Winnipeg Musical Clubrititroduced a new artist to a” Winni- 
peg audience that completely filled Trinity Hall yesterday after- 
neon, em the occasion of the opening recital of the season. . Frances 
Ingram, a contralto, furnished the program, with the exception of 
one ber by her accompanist, Isaac Vangrove, which he rendered 
with suehtelling effect as to win a deserved encore. Miss Ingram 
created a very favorable impression. She was followed with the 
clogest attention throughout her varied program and the applause 
which greeted each succeeding number amply testified to the delight 
of her hearers. 

While not a voice of remarkable power, hers is a rich eieibratto, 
full and round and mellow. Her enunciation was clear and distinct 
und she sang with appropriate expression and feeling that added to 
the pleasure of the listeners. Perhaps, if any one of her numbers 
more than another afforded opportunity to show the full range and 
power of her voice it was the two selections from Saint-Saéns’ opera 
“Samson et Delila,” “Mon Ceur S’ouvre a ta Voix” and “Prin- 
temps Quj Commence,” which she rendered with such telling effect 
as to win a hearty encore, responding with a bright little bit of 
Southern good night song.—Winnipeg Telegram, November 11, 1913. 








One of the best song recitals yet heard under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club of Winnipeg was given in Trinity Hall 
last Monday afternoon before a very large d of bers. 

It was the opening of the club’s regular season, too, and if other 

















CHRISTINE MILLER ON BOARD STEAMSHIP “CLEVELAND” 
RETURNING FROM EUROPE LAST MONTH. 

Front row, left to right: Miss Miller, Anthony Reese (baritone of 
Pittsfield, Mass.). Standing: Wilhelm x Fiedler (son_ of 
former conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra), Alice Mc- 
Dowell, pianist and pupil of Mme, Carrefio) 


they gave her in addition grace of figure, beauty of face and charm 
of manner which tend to heighten the value of her exquisite voice. 
It is contralto in quality, but has a wide range. The two groups 
of songs she presented gave ample opportunity to show her versa- 
tility.—Birmingham Ledger. 





Miss Miller was a feature of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
concerts here last spring. She has a beautiful, sympathetic voice 
and uses it only as one thoroughly trained in vocalization could. 
Miss Miller was warmly received on her former appearance in 





Rirmingham, but even greater enth was ifested last night. 
Miss Miller has a captivating stage presence.—Age-Herald, 
( Advertisement.) 





Max Jacobs Concerts and Engagements. . 


The series of concerts given at the various. public 
schools of Greater New York this season found Max 





ed recitals equal Frances Ingram’s in musical value, so 
much the better for this progressive organization’s reputation. Miss 
Ingram’s voice is of genuine contralto timbre, except two or three 
upper notes, and she excels in declamation; such as is demanded 
from singers in grand opera, to which branch of the profession she 
rightfully belongs. 

She was equally eloquent in German lieder (although this group 
was not varied enough in brightness) as in the French songs, and 
gave evidence of trained skill in the English group. 

But it was in the music of passion that Miss Ingram excels, 
using her powerful voice with fine dramatic truthfulness, instanced 
in the Gluck aria from “Orpheus et Eurydice”; likewise in the 
“Delilah” love poem of Saint-Saéns’ well known opera, and Mary 
Salter’s imaginative song, “The Cry of Rachel.” With these three 
numbers alone Miss Ingram developed all the leading qualities of 
a successful singer, and as she is yet young, with a very pleasing 
stage appearance, she is likely to rise very high in the profession 
before many years have elapsed. 

Miss Ingram had the advantage, too, of a talented accompanist, 
Isaac Vangrove, whom she brought with her all the way from 
Chicago. He also played a Chopin valse with expert skill.—Win- 
nipeg Tribune, November 15, 1913. 





The recital was given jointly by Frances Ingram, contralto, and 
Charles W. Clark, baritone. Miss Ingram possesses a voice of de- 
cided volume and sweetness which she has under perfect control. 
Her tastes run more to the lyric than dramatic and the beauty of 
her songs was enhanced by the melodious selections she chose. 
But she is also at ease in the more dramatic selections. 

Of the lyrics, Debussy’s “Romance” was exquisite both in melody 
and theme. Rich in tone and full in volume, Miss Ingram’s voice 
is peculiarly adapted to this form of vocal music. Hahn’s “L’Heure 
Exquise,” “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” by Whelpley, 
and Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” were among the finest selections. 

Verdi’s aria from “Il Trovatore,” “Stride la Vampa,” showed 
Miss Ingram at her best. The song was filled with fire and pas- 
sion and in her interpretation the artist brought out the theme of 
the song in a manner that was surprising. Miss Ingram responded 
to repeated encores.—Topeka Daily Capital, November 7, 1913. 
( Advertisement.) 





A man went to order a wedding cake the other day. 

“I’m getting married,” he said, “and I want a cake.” 

“Well, it’s the latest thing,” said the shopgirl, “to have 
wedding cakes in harmony with the bridegroom’s calling or 
profession. Thus, a journalist has a spice cake, a musician 
an oat cake, an athlete a cup cake, a man who loafs on his 
friends a sponge cake, and so forth and so on. What is 
your calling, please ?” 

“T am a pianist.” 

“Then, of course,” said the girl, 


“you'll want a pound 
cake.”"—New York Globe. 
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MELBA AND KUBELIK 
APPEAR IN PORTLAND. 


Oregon Metropolis Warmly Greets Diva and Violinist— 
Apollo Club Concert—Joseph N. Weber Pleased with 
Musical Progress—High School Pupils to 
Attend Symphony Rehearsal. 

445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., December 6, 1913. 

rhis week brought two great artists, Melba and Ku- 
belik, They appeared in the Armory on Thursday even- 
ing, and, of course, were received with unbounded enthu- 
siasm. Edmund Burke, baritone; Marcel Moyse, flutist, 
and Gabriel Lapierre, accompanist, assisted. More than 
3,500 persons were in the audience The concert was 
given under the direction of Steers-Wynn Coman 
and the prices ranged from $1 to $3.50. This was the 
program: Concerto No. 2, D minor, allegro moderato, ro- 
mance, finale (Wieniawski), Mr. Kubelik; “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark,” flute obbligato by Mr. Marcel Moyse 
(Bishop), Mme. Melba; “Benvenuto Cellini” (Diaz), “Les 
Deux Grenadiers” (Schumann), Edmund Burke; aria, “I! 
re Pastore,” with violin obbligato (Mozart), Mme. Me'ba 
and Mr. Kubelik; “Scenes de la Czarda” (Hubay), Mr. 
Kubelik; “Addio,” from “La Boheme” (Puccini), “Se 
Saran Rose” (Arditi), Mme. Melba; “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen” (Bizet), Edmund Burke. Mme. Melba, 
for charity’s sake, sold Red Cross seals at a booth in the 
Hotel Portland, on Wednesday afternoon, December 3. 
Among her many customers wert Jan Kubelik and Mme. 
Kubelik. 


Lois 


RAe 

Under the skillful guidance of Director William H. 
Boyer the Apollo Club gave its first concert of the seasoa 
in the Masonic Temple on November 25. A large and 
highly appreciative audience heard the program, which 
included Gibson’s “Lullaby,” Blumenthal’s “What Care I 
How Fair She Be,” Foote’s “Irish Folk Song,” Gaines 
“Autumn Woods,” and Dudley Buck’s “Chorus of Spirits 
and Hours.” The club, which sang with telling effect and 
scored a big success, is made up of eleven first tenors, 
fourteen second tenors, eighteen first basses and eighteen 
second basses. A newcomer from London and Berlin, 
George Wilber Reed, tenor, was soloist. Mr. Reed, who 
has a rich, powerful voice, made impression. He 
has a refreshingly ciear enunciation. Edgar FE. Coursen 
(piano), William C. McCulloch and Ralph W 
Hoyt (organ) played excellent accompaniments. 

zReR 

Coterie Musical Club, Mrs. E. E 
is giving a series of concerts for the benefit of the 
The club has started a 


a fine 
(piano) 
The 


dent, 
pupils of the local high schools. 


Coovert, presi- 


fight against ragtime. 
zeae 
Only high school students will be admitted at the next 
free rehearsal of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Fri- 
day morning, December 12, Carl Denton will be the di- 
rector. The children who heard the last rehearsal were 
too young to appreciate the concert. 
near 
H. L. Krueger, recently from Chicago, been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Cantabile Chorus, a new organ 
ization. 


has 


nee 

Joseph N. Weber, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, was here recently. He attended an 
indoor concert given by the Municipal Band and made a 
short address. Mr. Weber, in part, said: “With this city 
giving winter band concerts, ten thousand dollars appro 
priated for summer concerts in the parks, and a fine sym 
phony ochestra making good progress, I should say that 
Portland is the chief musical center of the Pacific North- 








FESTIVAL AND CHORUS CONDUCTOR 


The conductor of one of the leading and most important 
Spring Music Festivals, and by many considered the 
greatest (from an artistic standpoint), is desirous of 
making a change of location. He would like to establish 
himself in a city where a festival could be given each 
year, and where he could conduct and at the same time 
give his attention to the business management. This 
gentleman is a well known chorus director and orchestra 
conductor, and is one of the best organizers in the coun 
try, both musically and in a business way. He would like 
to organize a chorus and orchestra which would give 
concerts during the season, and would arrange, conduc’ 
and manage the festival. This: all to be done on the 
highest possible plane and, therefore, would attract the 
attention of the entire music world. 

If interested in such a proposition, arrangements 
should be taken up as early as possible. This is an un 
usual opportunity, and brought about simply on account 
of lack of proper interest by the so called “music lovers” 
of his community. 

Address “A. B. R..” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., City. 


west. I have visited the different cities and Portland has 
done more for music than other cities of its size in the 
United States.” Since Portland adopted the commission 
form of government, last summer, the city is spending 
more money for music. Commissioner W. L. Brewster 
has charge of the band concerts, Tickets, good for any 
seat, are sold for the small sum of ten cents. The last 
program was devoted to works by Verdi, Rossini, Wag 
ner, Puccini, Ponchiello and Tschaikowsky. 
RRR 
An American composition, “A Day in Venice,” by Eth- 
elbert Nevin, was sung by the Treble Clef Club at the 
State Teachers’ Convention, November 26. Rose Cour- 
sen Reed is director of the club, which is composed of 
women. Margaret Malarkey was accompanist. 
nae 
Portland’s blind pianist and composer 
has just finished the writing of his first symphony. Mr 
Richter, who is a pupil of Leschetizky, is twenty-five years 
old. He is a native of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rae 
Last Tuesday the Music Students’ Club presented Mrs 
Carlin DeWitt Joslyn, an American song writer and com 
poser of Portland, in the Lincoln High School Auditorium. 
Seventeen works, all from the pen of Mrs. Joslyn, were 
on the program. Most of the compositions are attractive 
melodically. Mrs. Joslyn offered several songs, and Mrs 
Van Brakle, pianist; Olga Hendrickson, reader; Mrs. M 
E. Grider, soprano; Gertrude Hoeber, mezzo soprano and 
violinist ; Ethel Edick, soprano; Eva Gill, mezzo soprano 
and Elizabeth Johnson, soprano, assisted. The audience 
gave liberal applause. Mrs. Joslyn is president of the 
club. It was organized to assist ambitious students and 
to create a friendly feeling among musicians. This sea 
son the club is studying American music. 
Joun R. OatTMAN 


Francis Richter, 


Knotts Returning from Europe. 


Richard Knotts, the 
trying to gain 


Pittsburgh baritone, is evidently 
in the accompanying snapshot, taken 


“poise” 














RICHARD KNOTTS ON THE BROAD ATLANTIC 
on board the Olympic during his recent return from a trip 
abroad. 

Mr. Knotts spent several months in Paris, preparing new 
work for the coming season. He visited also many other 
large cities in Europe and is most enthusiastic over the 


musical centers of Germany, Berlin in particular. 


Where Music Comes From. 


“A musical authority says that amazing signs of musical 
progress are now apparent in America.” No doubt—but 
sometimes it appears to the Office Window that the musical 
impulse is working the wrong way in this country—that is 
from the top down instead of from the bottom up 
Great composers and musicians have always sprung from 
people who had a folkmusic 
in Hungary, Long ago, when the 
mon people of England were instinctively musical, England 
produced the greatest songs and the greatest composers. 
When England began to get its musicians, and to take its 
musical standards from the popular music 
was shamed out of existence, and the race of English mu- 
sicians died the death. 
\ hundred years ago singing and playing 


to Say, 


In Germany, in Italy, in France 


it has been so com 


Continent, the 
To some extent the same is true in 
this country 
were spontaneous among our people, and we had a glorious 
race of hymn writers 
expression of the musical genius of the country 


hymnology being then the national 
When wi 
began going to Europe for virtuosity the native music 
failed, except among the negroes and the Indians, and they 
will probably supply the basis of whatever characteristic 
music the country ever produces. The symphony orchestras 
and other musical developments of the day are an excellent 
means of cultivation, but the blood and substance of the 
American musical genius, if we ever possess it, will 
to come from the people-—New York Evening Mail. 
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Gamble’s One Season Repertoire. 


the extent and vari ty of a busy public sing- 
season, Ernest Gamble 
catholic list of classi- 


re During a single 


mances of the following 


Gounod— 

Vulcan’s Song (Philemon and Baucis). 

Atia (Queen of Sheba). 
Bellini--Cavatina (La Sonnambula). 
Giordani—Caro Mio Ben. 

MODERN SONGS. 

Sullivan— 

Ho, Jolly Jenkins. 

Lost Chord. 
Dekover 
Stuart—Bandolero. 
~Brigand 


Armorer’s Song 


Spence 
Sidney Homer— 
Requiem 
Banjo Song. 
Parker— 
Come, My Life’s Delight 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest. 
Massenet 
Elegie. 
Vision Fugitive. 
Shields—Friar of Orders Gray. 
Campana—De Profundis. 
Brewer—Fairy Pipers. 
Born—Fisher’s Good Morning. 
Clay 
Gypsy John. 
Sand o’ Dee. 


Vannah—Good-bye, Sweet Day. 
Buzzi-Peccia— Gloria 
Elliott—Hybrias the Cretan. 
Flegier—Le Cor. 
Bond 

Hiss Lullaby. 

Perfect Day. 
Allitsen 


King Duncan's Daughters 
Song of the Bow 


Love Is a Bubble 


White 

King Charles 

Stand to Your Horses. 
Saint-Saéns—Le Pas d'Armes du Roi Jean 
Thomas—Tambour Major 
Pessard—L’ Amour du Matin 


Bootts-—Lethe 
Elgar—Land of Hope 
Myself When Young. 


and Glory 


Lehmann 
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FALK ~-.. 


Season in America October 15, 1913, to May 1914 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 





i West 34th Street, New York 








Tours—Mother o’ Mine. 
Chaminade—Ode to Bacchus. 
Runnymede—O Give Me the Sword. 
German—Rolling Down to Rio. 
Cherry—Will 0’ the Wisp. 
Poniatowski—Yeoman’s Wedding Song. 
Korbay—Hungarian Songs. 
Gordignani—Benediction. 
Johnson—Since You Went Away. 


TRADITIONAL AIRS. 


Wetsh— Irish— 
All thro’ the Night. Bendemeer’s Stream. 
Scotch— The Donovans. 


Father O’Flynn. 
The Foggy Dew. 


A Drop o’ Dew. 

Sweet Afton. 

Jess McPharlane. Irish Names. 

Loch Lomond. I Know My Love. 

Mary. Kitty 0’ Coleraine. 

English— Little Irish Girl. 

Allen Water. My Love Nell. 

Blow, Thou Wintry Wind. Maire, My Girl. 

Drink to Me Only. Off to Philadelphia. 

Early One Morning. Over Here. 

Hope, the Hermit. Old Head of Kinsale. 

Young Richard, Ould Dr. Maginn. 
Ould Plaid Shawl. 
Stuttering Lovers. 


Sunday, December 7, Jessamine Harrison Irvine gave 
her monthly reception at her Carnegie Hall studio, New 
York, in honor of the composer, Mabel Wood Hill (Mrs. 
Frederick Trevor Hill), whose inspiring artistic composi- 
tions are growing in demand. The program of Mrs. Hill’s 
compositions was as follows, each artist being enthusias- 
tically received: 





Baritone— 
Ballade of Trees and the Master. 
Stroller’s Song. 
The Shadow Rose. 
Francis Stetson Humphrey. 
Cello— 
Cello song to Yeat’s poem, The Curlew. 
Bourree from Celio Suite. 
Willem Durieux. 
Soprano— 
Love Blows as the Wind Blows. 
The Sea Gypsy. 
The Brimmed Cup. 
Grace Kerns. 
Contralto— 
True Loss, 
Allah's Tent. 
The Lark. 
Helen Clark. 
Flute—Celtic melodies for flute or violin. 
George Barrere. 
saritone— 
Lady Mine. 
Peace. 
More Life. 
Mr. Humphrey. 


Later in the afternoon Salvatore Giordano, whose work 
is always appreciated, sang a tenor aria from “Tosca,” 
accompanied by Mrs. Irvine. 

Despite the inclement weather, guests prominent in ar- 
tistic and social circles crowded the studio—a common 
occurrence at the Irvine musical teas. 





Fairy Music. 





Oh, you shall play a seaweed harp, 
And you, a beechnut violin, 

Till your thin music silver-sharp 
Invites the vagrant fireflies in. 


And you shall play a moonbeam flute, 
And you, a mullein-stalk bassoon, 
Till all the crickets gather mute 
To criticise beneath the moon. 






And you shall play the shepherd horn 

That calls white fancies home like sheep: 
And you, the oboe all forlorn 

That Oberon gave you to keep. 







For you will both be fairies then; 
And one shall sound a coiléd shell 
To pilot fairy sailormen 
And one shall ring a crystal bell. 


And you with yellow hair will need 
A willow whistle cut at dawn: 

But you shall play a river-reed 
Like any little nut-brown faun. 


And Syrinx will forget to flee, 
And Pan, what mischief he had planned: 
And she with you will dance while he 
Pipes up the moon of Fairyland. 
—The Craftsman. 





“Didn't Mrs. Bignoyes, the organist, once live in this 
house ?” 

“That's hardly likely, sir. We always demand the rent 
in advance.”—Kansas City Journal. 
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Falk Scores Success in Louisville. 

Jules Falk, the American violinist, is meeting with con- 
tinued success in the South. Louisville (Ky.) praises his 
art as follows: 

His playing is brilliant and holds one enrapt; his tone is crystal- 
line in purity, big in breadth and volume. The audience turned 
what might have been a most acceptable reception into an ovation. 
—Louisville (Ky.) Anzeiger. 

Mr. Falk’s numbers were modestly chosen to demonstrate mu- 
sicianship rather than virtuosity. He relied upon a full round tone 
and interesting interpretation to appeal to his hearers rather than 
upon technical display. In the Wieniawski “Carneval Russe,” how- 
ever, he played brilliantly, showing not only dexterity, but much 
resource in ‘he matter of tonal contrast. The imitation of the fife 
or whistle suggestive of carnival was achieved without sacrificing 
beauty to realism and with remarkable effectiveness. The Arensky 
berceuse was delightfully rendered, while the Wagner “Prize Song” 
was given with poetic insight which made it exquisite-—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Of Mr. Falk’s playing it is difficult to speak in anything but 
superlative terms. He is a violinist of the first rank and his in 
terpretation of music is intellectual as well as thoroughly musical 
His tones are marvelously pure and rich and his playing has the 
indescribable charm of intimacy and of the seemingly peculiarly 
personal. His playing of the “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj 
was beautifully sympathetic His technic is admirable and his deli- 
cacy of touch was finely demonstrated in the mauner in which he 
gave Hubay’s “Zephyr.” 

The group of Russian compositions by Tschaikowsky, Arensky 
and Wieniawski were played with keen understanding, subtlety and 
brilliance.—Louisville Herald. 


There are few violinists who can produce so smooth a tone as 
Jules Falk. His selections were played with great feeling, a variety 
of expression and, always, the greatest beauty of tone. Better 
played than any number on his assigned program was his final 
encore, the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger 

At present Jules Falk stands above all else for beauty and rich 
ness of tone quality.—Louisville Evening Post 


In Mr. Falk Louisville heard an artist of real desert and accom 
plishment. He handles the violin sincerely; he produces quality 
and emotion with ease, and he is altogether devoid of mere trickery 
The progress of a melody, as in the “Carneval Russe,” he follows 
for its own sake with every attribute of one sure of himself De 
cidedly a man we may hope to meet again.—Louisville Times 
( Advertisement.) 





Western College Musical Events. 


Oxford, Ohio, December ro, tors 

The programs of the Western College concert cours¢ 
have been full of interest this fall. The song reci‘a!l by 
Cecil Fanning was particularly delightful. Mr. Fanning 
was accompanied on the evening of November 15 by H. P. 
Turpin, who interprets in perfect accord with the singer 
They gave one of their best programs, with the Beethoven 
“Adelaide”; two songs from Schubert's “Die Schéne Mul! 
lerin”; some modern music of Pataky and Rachmaninoff, 
“Der Flieger” and “O Thou Billowy Harvest Fie'd’; a 
group of folksongs (arranged by C. Ferrari, Cecil Sharp 
and Pradher), and other poems such as “I Had a Dove’ 
and “The Last Leaf” (Sidney Homer) 

The rarity of a harpsichord recital made the appearance 
of Miss Pelton-Jones educationally, as well as musically, 
full of interest. This recital was the first of the fall con 
cert course. 

Besides outside artists, Miss Price and Miss Kent, ac 
companied by Miss Bowen, of the faculty of music of 
Western College, contributed a delightful joint program 
in their piano and song recital on November 8. Professor 
le Baron, together with Miss Schellschmidt, will give an 
organ and violin recital on the evening of December 6 
Professor Je Baron will also give a noonday program in 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, on December 31. His wil b 
one of the series of noonday recitals held in Christ Church 
during Christmas week, beginning each day at 12.15, an! 
lasting half an hour. Mrs. Stillman Kelley p'ayed her 
husband's piano quintet, with a string quartet drawn from 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on December 4, at 
the residence of Mrs. Robert Sattler, of Cincinnati. Th« 
retirement necessary to the production of scholarly work 
has been enjoyed by Edgar Stillman Kelley at his farm 
studio on the campus of Western College with the result 
that “Chopin, the Composer,” has just been published by 
G. Schirmer, a book which is authoritative on the influ 
ence of Chopin on later composers 


Not Too Particular. 


Lord Alverstone, who has just retired from the office 
of the Lord Chief Justice, at one time—not so very long 
ago—sang in the choir of St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington 

One Sunday an American woman who was attending 
the service drew one of the vergers aside and whispered, 
“Which one of the choristers is the Lord Chief Justice 7” 

“Well, mum,” replied the verger, pointing, “that’s the 
vicar, and them’s the curates, and I'm the verger; but as 
for the choir—as long as they does their duty and behaves 
theirselves we don’t inquire too close into their hantece- 
dents !"—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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The Success of 


FRANZ 


ECENIEFF 


is being shown in the telegrams 
and press notices which are being 
received by his managers, among 
which are the following: 


TORONTO APPEARANCE: 


(Telegram) 
Toronto, Ontario, December 12, 1913. 


M. H. Hanson, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


All Toronto talking about Egenieff’s wonderful success last night. Greatest 


treat since the Arena Festival last year. 


The combination is compared to 


Wullner and Bos. Never such enthusiasm in Foresters Hall. Personally I 
was impressed with them both and look forward to arranging a return date. 


Thomas H. George. 


ERIE APPEARANCE: 
(Telegram) 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 


Erie, Pa., December 13, 1913. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Egenieft’s concert great success. 


Capacity house. 


L. H. Boughton. 














UTICA APPEARANCI 





Utica Daily Press, December 9, 191 
a baritone voice may be, the saloist 
juite tie same appeal to the average audience that 
ke But Egenieff makes up for any lack in those 
! sweet « salities of the usual concert tenor by 
that i listinguished by a richness of tone 
th that make a strong impression and 
satisfying than the other qualities 
kab flexible and of wide range and 
has been thoroughly trained to be equal to 
Phere s no suggestion of strain in his 
t the listen always conscious of the reserve 
nakes f fullness of tone and perfect control in 


echnically is wonderfully developed, but the 


ions Egenieff shows the truly artistic un- 


t 
f an pression. The songs which he sang require 
ower in insight into the varying moods and 
be pressed only ty one who has a broad 
knowledge of life and of the emotional nature. 
fl m and tone, and yet with natural simplicity 
, eyed the impressions of such varied 
‘Belsazar” and Arthur Foote’s “On 

Ke 
BUFFALO APPEARANCI 
Decemb« ! 1913 

an artist of commanding presence, and his 
f the polish of the French and the artistry 
Is than of the broad and imposing quality 


( choo His interpretations are marked by 
nd an intellectual grasp which bespeak the 


the musician His program was one of 
i him to display his wonderful equip 
ery t assic and modern composers 





From the Buffalo Evening News, December 11, 1913: 

Gifted with the singular charm of personality, Mr. Egenieff 
has the additional advantage of his dramatic experience in 
visualizing the more vivid, striking element of his songs, 
and so ckitlfutty does he bring this faculty into play that 
the text portrayed is greatly enhanced and most effective. 
Mr. Egenieff possesses a voice of fine quality, good legato 
and ability to shade and color his tones, 

\ quality that stands out in Mr. Egenieff’s singing is his 
remarkable enunciation. 

PITTSBURGH APPEARANCE: 
From the Pittsburgh Times, November 29, 1913: 

Mr. Egenieff is a baritone with a voice of uncommon 
splendor and with a very fine skill in planning the dramatic 
interpretation of his songs. Without overstepping the proper 
bounds of a lieder singer, he gives stirring intensity to such 
things as Schumann's “Belsazar” and “Der Soldat,” and in 
somewhat less degree to those in the more lyrical style of 
Brahms’ “Auf dem Kirchhof.” He commands besides a 
very clear articulation, which, combined with a broad sense 
of humor, made an unlooked for suceess in Loewe’s “Fred- 


ericus Rex.” 
OMAHA APPEARANCE. 
From the Omaha Herald, November 26, 1913: 

Mr. Egenieff, baritone, was heard in three important 
groups, in which he showed himself a serious artist. En- 
dowed with a good voice, Mr, Egenieff had added to it care- 
ful phrasing and most excellent enunciation. His treat of 
consonants is a lesson in itself. The dramatic “Belsazar,” 
by Schumann, was given with intensity of delivery and no 
bility of expression. Mr. Egenieff received warm applause. 

ST. LOUIS APPBARANCE. 
From the St. Louis Republic: 

Franz Egenieff, a German baritone, proved a most 
able soloist at the symphony concert at the Odeon ay 
afternoon. Mr. Egenieff’s voice is a high baritone with de- 
cidedly tenoric inclinations. His enunciation is perfect and 
he possesses an excellent method and manner. 








Management: 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
GREETED IN COLUMBUS. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Players Evoke Enthusiasm—Edgar 
Stillman Kelley's “Defeat of Macbeth” the Novelty of 





Columbus, Ohio, December 12, 1913. 

The most noteworthy musical event in Columbus this 
week was the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra concert last 
Tuesday evening in Memorial Hall, under the manage- 
ment of the women’s Music Club. Seldom has this orches- 
tra been heard to a better advantage, and Dr. Kunwald 
again demonstrated his thorough musicianship and mas- 
tery over the players. His interpretation of the C minor 
symphony of Beethoven was especially pleasing, this being 
a favorite with Columbus audiences. The novelty offered 
was Edgar Stillman Kelley's “Defeat of Macbeth,” which 
was enthusiastically received, the composer being called to 
the front several times to bow his acknowledgment of 
their appreciation. Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone soloist, dis- 
closed a voice of beautiful quality, in two groups of songs, 
which were favorably received, the “Song of the Evening 
Star” being worthy of special mention. Dr. Lulek was 
suffering from a slight cold, which prevented him from 
being at his best. 

nae 


In the Public Library Auditorium, Monday evening, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley gave a wonderfully interesting and 
instructive lecture, analyzing a few of the numbers which 
appeared on the Cincinnati Symphony program the fol- 
lowing night. “The Music to Siegfried’s Death” and the 
“Defeat of Macbeth” were illustrated by Mrs. Stillman 
Kelley, while Ethel Harness, Clara Michel, Lulu Aler and 
Leila Brown illustrated the Beethoven symphony on two 
pianos. This lecture recital was the third in the extension 


series. 
nee 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. Turpin, accompanist, 
were heard in a delightful program of songs last even- 
ing in Memorial Hall. Mr. Fanning was in splendid voice, 
and sang with such understanding and consummate finish 
that he completely won the hearts of his listeners. This 
is Mr, Fanning’s second success in Columbus this season. 


The fourth municipal organ recital last Sunday after- 
noon in Memorial Hall attracted quite a large audience, in 
spite of the raw and blustering weather which threatened 
to bring another blizzard. Nina Dennis Beatley, the or- 
ganist, presented a varied program, in which she was ably 
assisted by Mabel Ackland Stepanian, cellist, and the 
North High School Girls’ Glee Club, Edith Seymour 
Smith, director. 

nar 


The Musical Art Society, which was to have given a 
concert on the evening of December 15, has been obliged 
to postpone it until some time in January on account of 
the serious illness of Samuel Richard Gaines, the director. 


Effie Nichols, a talented young pianist and teacher of 
Columbus, has signed a contract with Harry Culbertson, 
of Chicago, to appear in a series of recitals in Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and surrounding States next season, 1914- 
1915. Miss Nichols is a pupil of Alberto Jonas, with whom 
she studied two years in Berlin. 


nearer 


Last Saturday afternoon, in the Public Library Audi- 
torium, a most enoyable recital was given by active mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Music Club. Mrs. Harry Hatton Me- 
Mahon, of the Women’s Music Club, assisted with an 
interesting talk on Wagner, and the opera “Parsifal,” 
illustrated by Emily Church Benham. Those taking part 
in the program were Edith Steickley, Elizabeth Ham- 
mond, Gretchen Morgan, Mildred Tessier, Alice Lang- 
bridge and Esther Gatewood. 

Emity Cnurcn Bena. 





So you went to hear those imported artists sing grand 
opera in English?” 

“Yes.” 

“How was it?” 

“Well, the music was fine, but the words didn’t appeal 
to me. You see, I don’t care for dialect poetry.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





Thespian—What are your lowest terms for actors? 
Hotel Clerk—Crooks, bandits, robbers, highwaymen.— 
De Wolf Hopper.. 
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HARTFORD CHORAL CLUB 
ASSISTED BY EVAN WILLIAMS. 


First Concert of Seventh Season a Complete Success—Con- 
ductor Baldwin's ‘“‘Hymn Before Action” Sung 
Recently by Pittsburgh Male Chorus. 


Hartford, Conn., December 9, 1913 

The Choral Club of Hartford gave the first concert of 
its seventh season on December 8, 1913. During past years 
the club, under the able leadership of Ralph L. Baldwin, 
has established an enviable reputation for itself, and this 
latest performance was up to the high standard of previous 
years. The result obtained shows the ability of the con 
ductor, especially since he had to deal with 
first tenors this year. Evan Williams, tenor, and Hans 
Kronold, cellist, were the soloist assisting the club. The 
presentation of the 


several new 


chief event of the evening was the 
Harling work, “Before the Dawn,” for male chorus, tenor, 
cello and piano utdid itself in this num 
ber and earned the applause of Mr. Williams, as well as 
that of the enthusiastic The 
was as follows* 

Song of the Vikings auton Faning-Ryder 
Nature’s Lullaby .C. B, Hawley 
John Peel, Old English Hunting Song Mark Andrews 

The Club 


The club fairly 


audience mmplete program 


Handel 
.- Handel 


Hande 


Where'er Walk 
Total 


Sound 


You 
Eclipse 
an Alarn ; : 
Evan Williams 

Charles Gilbert at the piano 
The Scissors Grinder 

Tohn 


Spross 


Gypsy 
the Dawn “ Franke Harling 
M Williams, the Club, w 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 

The Clut 


tefore 


Horatio Parker 
Kronold 
. Simon 
. .Bredt 
Poppe: 


Air Religieux 
Russe 


Cradie Song 


Danse 
Rhapsodie Hongroise , ee 
Hans Kronold 

Swing Along Marion Ccok 
Schubc rt 
.Jensor 
Haydn 

Ware 


Wandering 

Murmuring Zep 
Spirit 
Wind and Lyre 


Song 


ross at the piano 
The Omnipotence neve 
Mr the Club and 

nF 


songs Mr 


ms piano 
* 

After his first group of Williams sang “The 

and later he added 

number on the program 
Mention should also 

Edward F. Laubin, ac 


Campbell-Tipton, 
The 
pleased so well that it was repeated 
be made of the excellent work of 
companist for the and for the His ac 
companiments may well stand comparison with the best. 
ene 
Two concerts which Hartford music lovers are 


are th Harold Bauer 


Spirit Flower,” by 


Bartlett’s “Dreams.” ninth 


club cello solos. 


anticipat 


ing for next month piano recital by 
on January 20, and the appearance of Leopold Godowsky 
Hartford Phil 


The latter will play the 


harmonic Orchestra on 


Schumann A 


?s soloist with the 


January 20. minor 
_concerto for piano and orchestra Among the other artists 
who are to come to Hartford this 
maagement as Harold Bauer will be Melba and Kubelik 
nae 
It will, no doubt, be of interest to the people of this city 
Baldwin's “Hymn Before Action,” 


year under the same 


to know that Ralph L. 
a work for male chorus, was performed in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on November 21, and James Stephen Martin, who conduct- 
word of the enth reception given this 


1$iastic 


ed, sends 
number. 
nner 
The most notable event of the 
churches of Hartford will be the presentation of Handel's 
“Messiah” by the choir of the Fourth Church on December 
21. Mary Billings Greene, soprano; Nellie Carey Reynolds, 
contralto; Charles E. Prior, tenor, and Elbert L. Couch, 
bass, will be the assisting soloists. This will be the eleventh 
annual performance of this oratorio by the Fourth Church 
Baldwin has conducted the last ten 


Christmas music in the 


choir, and Ralph L, 
The Beeman-Hatch Orchestra will be augmented, as 
because the 


years. 
this year the church organ cannot be 
church is being torn down and the services are being held 
in the Star Theater. H. D. Prentice. 


used 


Useless Learning. 


In a Fort Seott school the teachers gave orders for all 
pupils to buy a certain kind of grammar and bring the 
book to the class the next day. When the school started one 
little girl walked to the front of the room and carefully 
laid a note on the teacher's desk. She picked it up, rather 
surprised, but she was more surprised when she read the 
following note: “I do not desire that mattie shall ingage 
in grammar, as I prefer her to ingage in more and useful 
studies, and can learn her to speak and write proper my- 


self. I have been through two grammars, and can’t say 
they did me no good. I prefer mattie to ingage in Ger- 
man or drawin and vockal musich on the piana.”—Fort 
Scott Tribune 

Mabel Riegelman as Micaela. 

Mabel Riegelman, who has won a place in the hearts of 
the Chicago public, added another triumph to her operatic 
successes in her rendition of Micaela in “Carmen,” recent- 
ly, with the Chicago Grand Opera Company Miss Rie- 














RIEGELMAN 


Cupid in a ¢ rity Performance 


MABEL 
At the Age of Two as 


gelman is an American girl of whom her countrymen can 
be justly proud. 
voice of much beauty and her acting is fine 
when one of the prima donne of the company was unable 
to sing owing to indisposition, Miss Riegelman stepped 
into the part of Mignon without a rehearsal and made 
good, 

The following Chicago press notices show her success 
in this addition to her already extensive repertoire 

We have res 


was one of the most finished 


She is a conscientious student, has a 
Last season 


erved Miss Riegelman’s Micaela f the last It 
opera The 
the Ch 


s beginning to show 


performances of the 


singer has learned much in her season's experience with 


cago company, and the 


Record Herald, 


result of her labors 


he a ence was rge at y responsive In its dist 
tion f honors it 
Hamlin. Miss 
role of Micaela and 


them.—Inter Ocean. 


Riegelman and Geor 


Riegelman scor flattering success in the 


her two : deserved the encomiums 
given 
———— 

\ not 
ing of Mabel 


iceable feature of the performance was the excellent n 


Riegelman Micaela, and George Hamlin as Dor 


‘hoto by Matzene, Chicago 
MABEL RIEGELMAN 


In her latest success as Micacla 


uct m the first act was better sung than it hes been 


the history of the company.—Journal 


Mabe! Ricgelu * weual 


acquitted herself ably 
: 
thet the firet 


especially in 


ect and her aria the third.—Examiner 


Miss Riegelman was great! spplauded for her tonally beautiful 


significant delivery of Micacla’s famous aria in the 
Tribune. (Advertisement.) 
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third act 
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Appreciated at Home and Abroad. 

Since the return of the well known and talented bari- 
tone, Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, from his annual stay of six 
weeks at Prout’s Neck, on the coast of Maine, he has been 
pursuing his customary activities in the musical world, 
both in his home city of Baltimore, and elsewhere. He 
says he never in his life enjoyed an outing more, the cli- 
matic conditions being unusually perfect, and the opportu- 
nities for golf, swimming, sailing, fishing, and motoring— 
not to mention just loafing—being unrivalled. Perhaps 
the most pleasant incident of Mr. Hopkinson’s vacation 
was the song recital he gave at the Hotel Checkley for 
the benefit of the Baltimore Babies’ Milk and Ice Fund, 
and the Fresh Air Fund. This has been an annual cus- 
tom with Dr. Hopkinson for more than twenty years, 
and the money he sends home as a result of these volun- 
tary contributions to his summer recitals, brings him hap- 
piness far in excess of any other activity during the year. 
His program this year contained songs by Handel, Schu- 





DR. MERRILL HOPKINSON, 


bert, Secchi, Brahms, Strauss, Manning, Lohr, Jensen, 
Homer, and Andrews. 

As the soloist of the Eutaw Place Synagogue, and of 
the Episcopal Church of St. Michael and All Angels, mem- 
ber of the Masonic Grand Lodge Choir, as well as of the 
choirs of Beauseant Commandery of Knights Templars 
and of the Consistory of thirty-second degree of Scottish 
Rite Masons, he leads an active musical life at home. 
Combine all these activities with his engagements away 
from home, and it is doubtful if one could find a man 
whose time is more fully or fruitfully occupied. 

On November 18 Dr. Hopkinson sang a recitative and 
aria from “Elijah,” at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in New York, on which occasion Miles Farrow, the 
organist and choirmaster, expressed himself as being highly 
pleased with Dr. Hopkinson’s splendid and artistic sing- 
ing. His voice is in unusually fine condition this year. 
Recitals are pending in Virginia, New Jersey, and the 
West; one in Staunton, Va., being the earliest. 

A few recent press notices follow: 

Dr. Hopkinson is a well known concert singer and his clear 
and powerful voice was heard with enthusiasm. His clear enun- 
ciation was most pleasing. His second group of songs was given 
with especially good dramatic effect, and he responded with a 
tender love song.—Cranford (N. J.) Citizen. 





Dr. Hopkinson sang two groups of songs and the applause given 
him showed that the people were delighted to hear him. His voice 
is of wonderful power and completely under control. His enun- 
ciation and phrasing were a delight to the audience.—Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Journal. 





As for Dr. Hopkinson, one wishes he would hold educational 
soirees and instruct great singers how to sing; for here he is, of 
hardly international rep ion, gifted with a better voice and 
using it better than many a famous artist. The richness of his 
resonant tones put into the delightful but melodically thin 
Elizabethan songs, like Ryan’s “My Lovelie Ladye,” gave them 
their fullest charm, and built up a magnificent climax in Loewe's 
“Edward.” It was good, too, to hear him sing Clara Schumann's 
numbers, with their smooth flowing melody.—Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer. 








Dr. Merrill Hopkinson’s songs were received with continued ap- 
plause and this was easily accounted for because of his excep- 
tionally rich and melodious voice and his fine d i lizati 
at once revealing ease and power. In all the selections he sang— 








and there were ten—this was remarked; but in Hollaender’s “Die 
Ablésung” he showed fine dramatic qualities in interpreting this 
tragic story of the sentinel freezing to death at his post, Eloquent 
silence at its end and then thunderous applause testified to the 
song’s effect upon the audience.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. 





Cecile Ayres Wins Praise. 


Cecile Ayres, the American pianist, appeared as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra on November 26, 
at North Adams, Mass., and November 27 at Middletown, 
Conn. 

Below are given some of the press comments on those 
appearances: 

Then followed the concerto in A major by Liszt, the piano 
soloist being Cecile Ayres. She proved an artist of exceptional 
ability, with beautiful tone, a fine technic and musical feeling, 
the latter being manifest to an eminent degree throughout her 
work. In the forte passages she was conspicuous, even above the 
strong accompaniment, and throughout showed she could produce 
that beautiful singing tone so rarely "heard among piano players 
At the conclusion of her work she received quite an ovation, an 
after several recalls pleased her audience with a dainty little num 
ber for an encore.—North Adams (Mass.) Herald, November 28, 
1913. e 





Cecile Ayres—young, petite, in every way most charming—sur- 
prised the audience by her complete mastery of the intricate Liszt 
composition in conjunction with the orchestra. She was obliged 
to respond with an encore, playing Gluck’s gavotte to an absolutely 
silent audience which broke into a storm of applause as she finished, 
~-North Adams Evening Transcript. 

The piano solos by Cecile Ayres, accompanied by the orchestra, 
drew forth great applause from the audience. Her excellent rendi 
tion of the solos was a great pleasure and the consensus of opinion 
was that the young lady some day will be one of the most re- 
nowned pianists in the country.—Middletown Sun, November 28, 
1913. 





Miss Ayres made a profound impression, Of slender stature, but 
with complete confidence, she swayed the audience as from memory 
she played the long, difficult A major concerto by Liszt. Her 
mastery of the keyboard was demonstrated in this one number. 
Her power of concentration and her ability to bring out the roar 
and roll of the great composer's lines brought hearty applause, to 
which she responded with a dainty little selection quite the reverse 
of the previous number in its composition. Miss Ayres’ success 
as a musical attraction is already assured —Middletown (Conn.) 
Penny Press. (Advertisement.) 





Florence Hinkle Praised in Chicago. 


Florence Hinkle, the New York soprano, was one of the 
soloists in the recent presentation of the “Creation” in 
Chicago. 

Prominent critics of that breezy city commented as fol- 
lows: 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano, sang the music of “Gabriel” with 
fine feeling for its lofty text. 

Her voice is very high and flexible and has a liquid quality well 
suited to this class of music. 


She made a very favorable impression, especially with her aria 
“With Verdure Clad.”—Chicago Examiner. 








Miss Hinkle has so often demonstrated her talents as an oratorio 
finger that comment upon her share in the performance may rest 
content with a record of her perfect understanding of the s‘yle 
required and a reiteration of the conviction that her voice is one 
of the most beautiful sopranos of the present age.—-Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 





Miss Hinkle’s brilliant voice is well known to the Chicago public 
Her arias made excellent effect, the “With Verdure Clad” especially 
being a pure lyric bit of interpretation—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





Florence Hinkle js a singer possessed of a clear, smooth voice 
of fine range and good quality, which she uses with apparent eace 
She sang all of her selections with perfect sureness and finish.— 
Chicago Daily News. (Advertisement.) 





Mme. Morissey an American Product. 





The similarity between Marie Morrisey’s voice and that 
of Louise Homer has been variously commented upon. 
This young contralto, whom Loudon Charlton has taken 
under his management, following her pronounced success 
in recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, possesses not only 
unusual vocal ability, but exceptional beauty, a factor 
which deepens the impression her singing makes, wherever 
she is heard. 

Mme. Morrisey is a pupil of Dudley Buck, under whom 
she has studied for several years. She proves in a con- 
vincing fashion that a singer can reach a high degree of 
development under American tutelage. She sings with 
equal facility in Italian, German, French and English. 
while her repertoire, considering the comparatively short 
time she has been before the public, is a surprisingly ex- 
tended one. 

For five years Mme. Morrisey has been leading contralto 
of the St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church of Brook- 
lyn and has sung with such important organizations as the 
Rubinstein Club and the Euterpe Club, of New York; the 
Arion Society, of Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn Apollo 
Club. In concert, recital and oratorio she is rapidly prov- 
ing herself a singer of unusual attainments. 
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De Treville Welcomed in Toronto. 


Yvonne de Treville again gained the applause of con- 
servative Canadians at her appearance in Toronto, Decem- 
ber 8 “Gifted,” “triumph,” “magnificent” are used in the 
headings of the appended notices taken from Toronto 
papers : 

Once in a long while the music lovers of Toronto discover for 
themselves and take into their affections an artist who arrives in 
our midst without a great deal of heralding. When Yvonne de 
Treville came to the city just fourteen months ago to take part 
im the great festival in the Arena her name was overshadowed by 
the many famous singers who appeared on the programs. She made 
three appearances, two of them at small matinees and the third on 
the crowded Saturday night, and when the festival had become 
history Mme. de Treville remained one of the brightest memories 
of the week of us a second visit during the 
operatic season, when she took the title role in “Lakme.” 

Mme. de Treville returned to the city last night when she ap 
peared in a concert at Massey Hall, assisted by the Symphony Ur 
chestra. Her triumph was as complete as when the singer made 
her first appearance here. Although Mme. de Treville’s voice is 
very light, it has a tremendous range, and throughout the entire 
register is characterized by a wonderful pureness and evenness of 
tone. Her upper notes are flutelike in their clearness, and she 
uses them with fine discrimination. In the melting trills or the 
crescendos on sustained notes Mme. de Treville produced ravish 
ing effect. It is by the sheer beauty of her delicious voice that this 
coloratura soprano wins her audiences. She does not try to sur 
prise with vocal feats, but is content to give satisfaction by showing 
herself the mistress of beautiful sound. . . She surprised her 
hearers last night by her dramatic feeling in the little lyric, “The 
Sweetest Flower That Blows,” and she gave an added new charm 
to the group of songs offered by her. Her chief efforts of the 
evening, however, were two selections which used by almost any 
other singer would fail to evoke much applause The florid 
“L’Allegro e il Pensicroso” (Handel) and the aria, “Saper Vor- 
reste,” from Verdi's little known opera, ““The Masked Ball,” brought 
out all the qualities of silvery tone and richness that her voice 
possesses, She was very generous with encores. Mme. de Treville's 
winsome platform presence probably has a great deal to do with 
her success, but there is no coloratura soprano comes to our city 
who can give a more thoroughly delightful concert. Some members 
of the audience would have liked to hear her give “The Bell Song” 
from “‘Lakme” and Plock’s theme with but from the 
point of view of the artist it is a good complaint for the audience 
December 9, 1913 


music She paid 


variations, 


to want more.—Toronto Mail and Empire 


With a voice of flutelike sweetness, wonderful in its freshness, 
ringing full and clear, Yvonne de Treville returned to this city last 
night and delighted her admirers in Massey Hall 

The eminent coloratura soprano was supported by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, and seldom has 
to greater advantage. Mme. de Treville was given a splendid re 
ception. She needs no introduction to the 
city. As far as they are concerned she has won her 


Toronto in the role of a favorite. Last night 


a combination been heard 
lovers of this 
laurels and 


she again 


music 


comes to 
returned to triumph. 

In her first number, Handel's aria, “L'Allegro ¢ il Pensieroso,” 
Mme. de Treville displayed the 
clear and strong but flexible, here falling in sweet rippling cadences, 
there rising in a graceful, soul stirring crescendo. Mme. de Tre- 
old English delightfully rendered and made 
appeal audience. She 


sweetest 


wonderful compass of her voice, 


ville’s songs were 
an imstant 
three of the 
from a singer's lips. 
Treville could have quickened them into 
respect she may be truly termed a revivalist who goes forth con 
quering and to conquer. The old songs were quickened by that 
indefinable spirit of everlasting freshness which cannot be regarded 
as a quality altogether apart from Mme. de Treville’s charming 
personality. Mme, de Treville was deservedly recalled again and 
again. She was most her encores. In one of these, 
“The Sweetest Flower That she was at her best, and as 
the familiar words floated owt upon the liquid note the audience 
caught the spirit of both song and singer alike. Mme. de Treville 
her concluding numbers, all of 
May she 


to the hearts of her rendered 
oldtime little lyrics that fatlen 
Nothing but the delicate touch of Mme. de 


such new life. In this 


have ever 


generous in 
Grows,” 


advantage in 
great feeling 
Telegram. 


was heard to equal 


which were sung with hasten another 


ming.—Toronto Evening 


Toronto music lovers have one peculiarity, and in a way it is 
unfortunate. A new artist, be he or she ever so well heralded, 
cannot secure an audience on a first appearance; the artist must 
demonstrate his or her right to a place in the affections of the 
people. de Treville appeared here first last fall at the 
Arena Festival, again appearing during the opera season in the 
title role of “Lakme,” but it was her appearance last evening with 
the Symphony Orchestra in Massey Hall that won Toronto concert 
goers as her strongest adherents. A voice of unsurpassed range. 
ravishing in beauty, pure, clear--a wonder of melody—broke upon 
the audience in her first number, the florid “L’Allegro e il Pensier 
oso” (Handel), mounting with the flute in a wealth of silvery tone 
and rich, sustained melody. While rather light in timbre for dra 
matic episodes, her voice, always true, clear and flexible, founa 
in the florid vocalization of this number, and in the “Saper Vor 
reste” aria from Verdi's little known “Masked Ball,” compelling 
vehicles for her wonderful voice, admirably emphasizing its sheer 
beauty. H. H. Bradfield, first flute of the orchestra, supplied the 
flute obbligato to the Handel aria with excellent conception 
achieving a pure, clear tone that was only surpassed by the warmer 
notes of Mme. de Treville’s vaice. 


Yvonne 


In a group of old English songs, accompanied only by the 
woodwind section, the cantatrice won a double recall, to which 
she responded with a beautifully rendered encore, only to be re 
called again and again. With F. S. Welsman at the piano, Mme 
de Treville gave two other short encores..-Toronto Daily News. 


Yvonne de Treville. assisted by the Toronto Symphony 


Orchestra, rendered an even! 
gram at the Massey Hall last 


balanced and pleasing concéert pro 
night. Possessing a voice of ex 
quisite flutelike tome Yvonne de Treville was heard with espe 
cial acceptance in Handel's superb aria “L'Allegro el Pensie 
rose.” The gifted coloratura soprano generously responded to many 
insistent recalls, Her chief numbers included Verdi's aria “Saper 
Vorreste” and a group of English ballads, The English lyrics were 


charmingly accompanied by the symphony orchestra with wood- 
wind instruments.—Toronto World. 

Yvonne de Treville, the eminent American colaratura so- 
prano, gave a recital last night at Massey Hall, assisted by the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. Mme. de Treville has won enthusi- 
astic favor in first by her singing at the Arena Music 
Festival and, secondly, by her eppearance with the Montreal Opera 
Company im the title role of Delibes’ opera “Lakme Mme. de 
Treville has a charming voice, light in timbre, that, always true, 
clear and flexible, lends itself to the effective performance of colora 
tura of florid vocalization. Her first number last night, Handel's 
“Sweet Bird,” was eminently satisfactory in the rendering by vir- 
tue of its purity of tone, truth of intonation and clear-cut execu 
tion of the florid passages. The flute obbligato to this number was 
admirably played both in regard to tone and execution by H. H. 
Bradfield, the first flute of the orchestra. On subsequent appear- 
wmces Mme. de Treville sang a group of three old English songs, 
very delightful and 
Verdi's “Un 
Some one has compared Mme. de 
flute 
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numbers 


oldtime charm, an aria 
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maive in their 


Ballo in several encore 


lreville’s voice to the tone of a 
It may suggest a flute in clarity, but it is infinitely superior 
n tone quality to that of a flute.—Toronto Globe. (Advertisement.) 


EGAN’S CONCERT TOURS. 


Famous Irish Tenor Makes Valuable Use of Bill Board Pub- 
licity—Preparing for a Round-the-World Tournee. 


\ pertinent example of Thomas Egan’s billboard adver 
tising is given in the accompanying illustration. The pic 
ture was taken in front of the Brooklyn Academy of Mu 
sic. In the center between the Irish tenor and his accom 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 
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VIOLONCELLIST 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 
This Trio in wonderful programs is booked to appear in 
many cities together. 
For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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panist, John Rebarer, stands Lillian Breton, the soprano 
f the Egan concert tours 
The last New York appearances of Thomas Egan, bx 


tore his “round-the-world” tour, will be in the nature of 


STANDING 


NEXT TO THE POSTER OF HIMSELF 1S THOMAS EGAN; LILLIAN BRETON 


“farewell appearances” and will take place at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, January 24, and a return 
engagement at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday 
evening, February 1. Previous to these dates a short New 
England tour will be undertaken, terminating with a big 
concert at the new Auditorium, Springfield (Mass.), Jan 
uary 18, 

After the New York concerts, Egan will tour the Middle 
West and on February 15 is to begin a three weeks’ tour 
f Eastern Canada, embracing all its large cities 

En route to the Pacific Coast for a spring tour, Egan will 
appear at Cleveland, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Win 
nipeg, Denver, and arrangements are now pending to in 
clude other cities on the transcontinental journey. On the 
round-the-world tour, the tenor will visit a number of the 
countries where he has won an enviable reputation ir 
grand opera; in fact on this circuit there are only a few 
countries where this young singer has not as yet appeared 
and these are Egypt, India and Australia 
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(CENTER AND 


JOHN R. REBARER, EGAN’S ACCOMPANIST 
This photograph was taken in front of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 











McCORMACK AROUSES 
ENTHUSIASM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tenor Sways Vast Audiences in the Antipodes and 
Wins Paens of Newspaper Praise Everywhere. 
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until after he had touchingly delivered “Mother Machree,” with 
its affectionate “Sure, I love the that shines in your 
hair,” that the audience rose at the singer in the old way of Janu- 
ary, 1912. The cheering was tremendous. 

The vast audience included at least a thousand music lovers who 
were “out for ballads” in a tongue “understanded of the people,” 
as the old writers used to put it; and accordingly it was the third 
number of the group, Frank Tours’ “Mother o’ Mine,” that brought 
down the house he tenor at last returned for the double encore, 
sooner had Vincent O’Brien, the sympathetically careful ac- 
of the concert party, played the first few bars of “I Hear 

Me” than there was such a demonstration of joyful 
recognition that he had to start it afresh, Mr. McCormack’s con- 
vincing tenderness and the charm of his pianissimo high note, skil- 

illy down drawn at the end, have caused the composition to be 
regarded as especially his own, not only here, but all over the Eng- 
sh speaking world.——Sydney Herald, September 5, 1913. 


dear silver 
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the opening phrase of the 

“Boheme,” flooded the 
night with some of the 
ever yet heard within its 


““Musetta o gioja della mia dimora!” 
from the third act of 
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excerpt with grief laden accents, With 
hading and dramatic delivery, he deftly 
scene, the art broken lament of the poet after the 
Mimi from the house of the students. With infinite 
enunciated the beginning “Testa adorata”’ 
(adorable head), and with a warmth of passion which might weil 
Italian tenors he dramatically declaimed the 
morta e il vedovo mio cor,” ending with a 
high B flat The house temporarily insane, 
F brought back to Mr. McCor- 
mack relieved the tense atmosphere by singing ““Macushla,” a beau- 
tiful Irish ditty by D. McMurrogh. At the end of this there was 
other storm, which lead to a double, the second encore being the 
tender “Mother Machree,” the fine song which Mr. McCormack in- 
troduced at his first concert on Thursday night.—Sydney Sun, Sep- 
nber 7, 1913. 
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Probably never within the memory of Sydney concert goers was 
warmth of appreciation displayed than at Mr. McCormack’s 
concerts, culminating on Saturday evening last in a furore of en- 
continued long of the program. 
Cheer after cheer rang out, hats were thrown into the air, and the 


thusiasm, which after the finish 
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Vincent O’Brien at the piano.) 


December 17, 1913, 


tenor was recalled again and again, but still the audience refused 
to leave the hall. The fourth encore after the program items was 
sung to most of the audience standing below the stage and those 
of the organ gallery around the star. After singing sixteen items, 
added to which was the emotion communicated to him by such a 
reception, the great artist looked quite overcome, and possibly the 
evening will live long in his memory. Altogether seven concerts 
were given in the season, and at each the audience increased by 
hundreds. Extra rows of chairs were provided by the management 
until all available space in the large auditorium was filled, Not- 
withstanding this, many Besides the number 
of popular ballads interpreted as only John McCormack can inter- 
pret them, the artist was heard at every concert in operatic items. 
“E Lucevan la Stella” recalled the unique production of “La Tosca” 
during the Melba opera season. Mr. McCormack sang the recitative 
and aria with stirring and exquisite pathos and passion. The cava- 
tina from “‘Faust,” “Salut, Demeure Chaste et Pure,” was delivered 
by the star with his usual sweetness in modulation, the crucial high 
C being attacked with a full chest note without apparent effort. 
Another of Mr, McCormack’s operatic successes was the aria from 
the finale to Act III of Leoncavallo’s “La Boheme,” which he sang 
in impressive dramatic style. The extraordinary generosity on the 
part of the tenor established a rule with the audience that he was 
to render at least three encore items, and with a beaming smile the 
star subjected himself to the will of his delighted hearers. Tech- 
nically there was no room for improvement in his voice, but, taking 
the season all through, the general impression is a marked develop 
ment as regards the volume, emotion and temperament of this great 
d young artist.—Sydney Mail, September 17, 1913. 


were turned away. 


The concert held in the Exhibition Hall last night, at which John 
McCormack sang for the first time in Brisbane, must be added to 
the long list of that distinguished tenor’s triumphs. He captivated 
his large audience with his first solo, and as he progressed through 
lighter numbers to Irish and that immensely successful 
song, “I Hear You Calling Me,” with which he concluded the con- 
cert, his went on increasing. It is the experience of 
modern singers of the front rank that their are familar in 
cities long before they make their first appearance here. So it was 
with Mr. McCormack. Perhaps many the audience 
knew fairly well what to expect; none could have been disappointed 
The number chosen by Mr. McCormack for his opening solo was 
that most exquisite piece of pleading, the “Che Gelida Manina,” 
from Puccini’s “La Boheme.” Mr. McCormack found in the song 
the means of displaying those peculiar 
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popularity 
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qualities of his voice, and 
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those other accomplishments which have distinguished him. in 
the opening and hesitating quasi-recitative, which so admurably pic- 
tures the Bohemian’s romance, Mr. McCormack’s voice sounded pure 
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cious and haunting the purity of the melody, 
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romance. The music itself is glorious, and the sweetly liquid tones 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK PRAISED BY THE PRESS. 


uis Koemmenich Conducts Famous Organization in Spirited 
Performance of Georg Schumann’s Oratorio ‘‘Ruth.” 
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N York Evening Mail, December 


which has been heard in 


was sung for the first time in 


New York last night. The Oratorio Society gave it in Carnegie 
Hall with the assistance of the Symphony Society. The singing 
of the Oratorio Society under the direction of Louis Koemmenich 
and of the soloists was entirely satisfactory. In fact the whole 
periormance was carried out with a remarkable smoothness, but it 
is a question whether the oratorio itself warranted such a gredus 
tion as it received. 

The part of Ruth was sung by Florence Hinkle, one of the best 
of oratorio sopranos, and she sang her music with conviction. She 
has a beautiful voice and knows how to use it effectively. Putnam 
Griswold sang the part of Boaz with sonorous voice that towered 
above the full orchestra in the loudest passages. Mildred Potter 
in the contralto part of Naomi and T. Foster Why in the part of 
the Priest were satisfactory—New York Herald, December 6, 1913. 





The particular significance of last night’s concert is the fact that 
New Yerk has now a first rate chorus, ready to interpret any 
great work, and this made the first performance of Georg Schu- 
mann’s “Ruth” noteworthy. Mr. Koemmenich has fired his singers 
with enthusiasm and their success last year has given them con- 
fidence, and their singing last night was delightful. They followed 
the director absolutely, although he made demands upon them and 
obtained effects not usually expected from a chorus. The gain 
in tonal beauty is most evident in the soprano section, upon which 
the composer laid many burdens, while the quality of freedom 
and the accuracy of intonation were never lost. 

“Ruth” will bear repetition and may be called a repertoire 
piece, 

Miss Hinkle has no superior as an oratorio singer. She has a 
beautiful voice, sings with musical intelligence, and last night gave 
dramatic intensity to her scenes with Naomi and Boaz that was 
thrilling. Miss Potter is the foremost American contralto on the 
concert stage, and her singing last night showed a remarkable ad- 
vance over her last season's work. Her phrasing was particularly 
good and her voice responded to every demand upon it without 
sounding forced. Mr. Griswold surpassed himself. His sonorous 
voice and honest, straightforward singing made Boaz a vital per- 
sonality, as real as though given with costume, scenery and action. 

In the climaxes she (Miss Hinkle) easily soared above both 
orchestra and chorus, particularly in the finale, which wrought the 
large audience to enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Koemmenich and the Oratorio Society have begun the forty- 
first season admirably, and their performance of the “Missa Sol- 
emnis” may easily be the best New York has ever heard or may 
expect.—New York Evening Post, December 6, 1913. 





The Oratorio Society did itself justice and did credit to Mr. 
Koemmenich’s training. Its volume and quality of tone were 
good, and certain difficult passages were successfully managed. 
There was an especially good performance of the orchestral part. 
Florence Hinkle sang the part of Ruth with great beauty of tone 
and in a thoroughly musical style. There was excellent quality and 
warmth in Mildred Potter’s contralto voice, Putnam Griswold had 
real distinction in his singing of the music of Boaz. The voice o 
a priest was acceptably supplied by T. Foster Why. All these 
indeed, sang with interest and enthusiasm, and mastered 
something more than the outline of unfamiliar music. There was a 
very considerable audience that manifested interest in the new 
New York Times, December 6, 1913. 


artists, 


composition 


ty its brilliant choruses, the Biblical choral play, “Ruth,” pro- 
duced by the Oratorio Society in Carnegie Hall last night, is 
likely to win a lasting place with other choral bodies and music 
amateurs of America. In this work Louis Koemmenich, who led 
of the best performances since Elgar's “Gerontius.” 

The German, Georg Schumann, writes ingratiatingly for massed 
voices in his ballad of the harvesters of Boaz. His “Witches’ 
Sabbath,” of the night ghosts which terrified Ruth at the threshing 
floor, was most daringly introduced from a poem by Carl Ernst 
Knatz. The final epithalamium was not reached till 10:45 o'clock. 
Schumann's text embroidered the ancient Hebrew eugenist’s story 

for Ruth was great-grandmother to King David—with rich im- 
agery from Solomon's “Song of Songs.” The music presupposes 
the orchestra of Wagner, yet with a personal idiom of beauty, graw 
and often power, as in the chorale of the summer night prayer. 

Without such stars as Florence Hinkle, Mildred Potter and Put- 
nam Griswold the solo recitatives would have palled. They were 
sung to admiration last evening, though Ruth and even Naomi in 
evening gowns of half-hoops and hobbles would have startled the 
patriarchs. IT, Foster Why made a first appearance all unseen, 
as he chanted the Priest at matins, after Boaz’s bridal night, from 
beneath the built up stage—New York Evening Sun, December 
6, 1913. 


it, gave one 


Friedberg European Concert Dates. 


Carl Frieberg’s concert dates for six months show the 
demands for this pianist in European music centers. They 
are given below: 

October—Magdeburg, with orchestra, 
ductor; Crefeld, recital; Hanover, recital ; 
orchestra, Nikisch, conductor; Bielefeld, orchestra; Mun- 
ster; Lubeck; Darmstadt, Wagner festival; Wien, recital ; 
Berlin, Bohemian Quartet; Leipsic, orchestra, Nikisch, 
conductor; Leipsic, Beethoven concert 

November—Berlin, recital; Breslau, orchestra; Wien, 
recital; Frankfurt, recital; Strassburg, orchestra, Pfizner, 
conductor; Coeln; Dusseldorf. 

December (Northern tour)—Kopenhagen ; 
Kiel, orchestra (Brahms concert) ; 
orchestra; Baden-Baden, 


Steinbach, con- 
Hamburg, with 


Flensburg ; 
Hamburg, recital; Ant- 
werp, orchestra; tour Switzer- 
land 
January, 


1914—Munich, orchestra; Mannheim, orchestra 


concerts, Bodansky, conductor; Brussels, Ysaye orchestra 
concerts; tour through Holland. 

February—Wien, orchestra, Dr. Loewe, conductor; Heil- 
bronn, orchestra, Hofcapellmeister Richard; Freiburg, re- 
cital; Leipsic, Bohemian Quartet; Leipsic, recital; Dres- 
den, recital; Munich, Mozart Society; Munich, recital. 

March—Frankfurt; Prag; Trier, orchestra, Hammacher, 
conductor; Berlin, recital. 





Big Success of Anna Case. 


Anna Case came into her own last Saturday evening, 
December 13, in Brooklyn, when she sang the part of 
Olympia in place of Frieda Hempel, on less than a day’s 
notice, and without orchestral rehearsal, winning a success 
that should satisfy any prima donna. 

On two occasions last week this beautiful American 
singer demonstrated her really unusual gifts. 

In the difficult role allotted to her in “Der Rosenkav- 
alier,’” a role which requires the very highest order of 
musicianship and which make a strenuous demand upon 
the voice, the young singer, although suffering from a 
severe indisposition, which prevented her partially from 
bringing out her voice to its best advantage, demonstrated 
her musical ability. 

On Saturday evening at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, in a role more eminently suited to her, and in which 
her beautiful and flexible voice was given full play, she 
rose to the occasion and scored a real triumph. 

The following is from the press: 





Rote Is Sprenpipty Sune. 

Anna Case was given the opportunity of her career last 
night when Frieda Hempel’s illness demanded a change in the cast 
of “The Tales of Hoffman” at the Academy of Music. Mme. Hem- 
pel was te have sung the doll, Olympia. It was not until 2 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon her decision not to sing was reached. It was 
too late to make a change in the opera, so a hurry call was sent to 
Miss Case asking her to fill in. 

Miss Case had never sung the role before. It was impossible to 
cal a rehearsal. But the young singer was not daunted by the task 
set before her. 

Before the curtain went up on the first act William Guard, the 
Brooklyn representative of the Metropolitan Company, appeared 
before the curtain and announced Mme. Hempel, on the advice of 
her physician, would be unable to appear. He begged indulgence 
for Miss Case as substitute. 

It was really unnecessary to apologize for the young Brooklyn 
girl. She was in splendid voice and sang the florid music with great 
smoothness and beauty of tone. Miss Case looked very sweet 
in her pink gown and kept the mechanical action necessary to the 
illusion with fine skill, 

Miss Case was greeted with a storm of applause and was 
recalled time and again. She was presented with two large bouquets 
of roses.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, December 14, 1913. 





Anna Case, the American soprano, got her opportunity last night 
because of the continued indisposition of Frieda Hempel, who had 
been announced for the role of Olympia, the mechanical doll. Noti- 
fied only this morning, Miss Case rose to the occasion with ad- 
mirable spirit and scored a distinct success. Indeed, she sang so 
well and acted with so much skill that she won rounds of cordial 
applause. Her success was emphasized by the fact that she had 
never before appeared in this particular part.—Brooklyn Citizen, 
December 14, 1913. 





. William J. Guard, representing the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared before the curtain and made announcement, and 
asked the favor of the audience. Little cause for apology for Anna 
Case was needed. Her fresh, young voice was as clear as a silver 
bell, in the colorature. And her acting was as supple as the role 
allowed. Her performance was admirable, considering the fact 
that she had notice at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon that she was 
to be the Olympia. Applause greeted her from all over the house 
and flowers were handed to her before the curtain. It was her 
first appearance in the role—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 14, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 





Sciapiro’s Many E Engagements. 


Michel Sciapiro, the violinist, who was chosen from a 
long list of distinguished musicians as director of the 
newly established College of Music of New Jersey, situated 
at 117 Fairview avenue, Jersey City, is having an especially 
successful season. He has appeared as solo violinist in 
many concerts in New York and vicinity, in musical soi- 
rees and recitals, teaches the violin to talented pupils, and 
has some artist-pupils, who have studied abroad with such 
eminent masters as Sevcik, Hess, Marteau, etc., and they 
unanimously agree that they lost much in not having stud- 
ied with such a master violinist and musician as Sciapiro. 
His renown as a pedagogue has grown, so that now many 
violinists of prominence come to him. The secretary of 
the College of Musical Art of New Jersey reports to Di- 
rector Sciapiro every promise of success on its opening, 
December 15, many applications for lessons in the vari- 
ous branches having been received. The first faculty con- 
cert is announced for early in January. 
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DRESDEN COMPOSERS 
EXPLOITED BY FLESCH. 


Violinist Plays to Enthusiastic Audience— Recent 
Joint Appearances of Bachaus and Huber- 
mann—Handel Concerto for Organ and 
Orchestra Omitted Because Organ 
Is Out of Tune—Nicode’s Birth- 
day Fittingly Celebrated. 


Dresden Bureau of Tae Musicat Courter. 
Eisenstuckstr. 16, November 15, 1913. 


Carl Flesch recently played some old classic numbers, 
selections from Draeseke, Theo. Blumer and G. H. Noren, 
all of them Dresden composers. Draeseke’s “Phantasie,” 
full of pure musical content, and Blumer’s “Intermezzo,” 
pleasing but rather effeminate, represented Dresden com 
posers. The Paginini concerto, in D major, with cadenza 
by Flesch was a masterly performance. The audience, 
though small, was warmly appreciative. 


RRR 


The last Musik Salon of Professor Roth was 
varied character. The chief interest centered in 
smaller pieces by the professor for violin and piano. “Ele- 
gie,” “Arabesque” and “Traumerei,” all three of the cameo 
form, eminently adapted to the salon, and of refined imag 
ination and piquancy of effect. They were received with 
marked favor. Somewhat less successful were the songs 
of Walter Dost, yet some of these, too, like “Gib mir dein 
Herz” (volkslied) and “Wenn ich sterben miisst,” wer 
finely conceived. Frau Giinther, the singer, was suffering 
from cold and hoarseness and thus was unab'e to do her 
self and some of the songs full justice. The Baroness 
O’Byrn played with much precision and finish two smaller 


of rather 
three 


pieces of Braunroth and was recalled with enthusiasm: 
nner 


Abend of Hubermann and Bachaus was a 
recent event of interest. In the “Kreutzer Sonata” of Bee 
thoven both seemed to be at their best. Bachaus showed 
that the great master of Bonn touches his heart and pene 
trates his soul. Both artists were tendered an almost ex- 
travagant ovation at the close. 


nue 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro appeared again this year in Dres 
den in a concert for two pianos. These highly gifted sisters 
are far too well known and celebrated in their field to need 
any particular argument as to their claims to be heard by 
the Dresden public. From the program one can easily per 
ceive how composers vie with one another in their readiness 
and zeal to write music for these splendid artists, and hence 
it is no wonder that the selections were chosen from many 
able composers of the present day who have dedicated their 
works to them. A. Ashton (“Praludium”), Pierre Maurice 
(“Zwei kleine Stiicke im Fugenstil’), Richard Roessler 
(sonata, op. 22), A. Arensky (“Silhouettes”), were alf sep 
resented, and ably, too. Especial interest centered in the 
difficult Roessler sonata; but it might be suggested that 
only such skill as is that of these genial sisters could lead 
these compositions to such a success. Their technic is well 
nigh faultless, their ensemble almost the acme of perfec- 
tion, and their ability to reproduce and characterize the 
various styles of each is worthy of the highest recognition. 
Pioneers in the field of concerts for two pianos, the Sutro 
sisters have led the musical world in this respect. If they 
ever consent to play here again Dresden should render them 
the justice due by giving them a proper hearing. 

nae 

The first Grand Symphony Concert given this season by 
the Society of the Friends of Music was full of many sur- 
prises. First, the great Handel concerto for organ and 
orchestra had to be omitted, because the organ was not ir 
tune with the “Kammerton” of the orchestra, a fact to 
which our attention has never previously been called (and 
disputed by the builders of the instrument), as we have 
heard this organ with orchestra every season, though always 
played very “discreetly.” Anna Stock Kappel sang the 
grand scene from P. von Cornelius’ opera, “Gunléd,” for 
which she was hardly equal. This “scene” demands a dra 
matic soprano. The Brahms symphony received rather 
lukewarm treatment from both General Director Max 
Reger and the celebrated Meiniger Hofkapelle, who in no 
sense penetrated its real depths. The real “Schlager” of 
the evening, however, was the beautiful “Romantische 
Suite” of Reger, heard for the first time last year in Dres 
den at a symphony concert by the Royal Kapella. Its many 
wonderful beauties came splendidly to light under Reger's 
masterly direction, owing probably to a somewhat broader 
treatment of the beautiful themes. The work was received 
with wild enthusiasm, and Reger was tendered a prolonged 
and marked ovation at the close. 


In the Mozart Verein the talented sisters, Tula and Maria 
Reemy, scored a splendid success with their concert for 


The Sonaten 


two violins and string orchestra, by Joh. Sebastian Bach, 
the elder sister playing the violin obbligato later in the aria 
from “Il re Pastore,” beautifully delivered by Anna Hesse. 
The chief event of the evening was the rather late celebration 
of Nicodé’s birthday anniversary. As the famous director 
and composer appeared on the podium he was greeted by a 
loud rolling of drums and fanfare of trumpets. Yet this 
alone was not so convincing of the composer's real rank 
and status as was the performance of his “Deutsches 
Gebet,” for unison chorus and orchestra. We realized what 
a great musician lives in close retirement near Dresden, and 
yet so seldom seems a part of its life. Strong virile themes, 
sacred fire, wonderful choral work and grand orchestral 
color and effects seemed to recall a Wagner redivivus in 
our midst. Richard Schmidt played the organ. The church 
choir of the Martin Luther Congregation, and the boys’ 
voices from the Musikverein of Dresden-Ost were all 
called into requisition for the performance of this fine 
work. Wild enthusiasm prevailed at the close and Nicodé 
received a well deserved demonstration such as is seldom 
witnessed in a Dresden concert hall 
E. Porrer-FRIsse., 


Valeri Pupils Engaged for Opera in Italy. 

Zatella Martin, who began her vocal studies with the 
New York vocal teacher, Mme. Valeri, about three years 
and a half ago, and who went to Italy last fall, has been 


{ The Page in Verdi's “Masked 


engaged to sing the role 


ZATELLA MARTIN 


Ball” at the centenary celebration of that composer at the 
“Carlo Felice,” will 
December 26. 


Genoa, and make her debut there, 
It was Signor Bonci who recommended Mme. Valeri to 
Miss Martin, after having heard the latter sing in Detroit, 
Mich. At lessons 
that eminent New York teacher, in which her 
been placed, and a concert 
Bonci showed his satisfaction with her progress by taking 


her with him as assistant on his third tour in the United 


with 
voice had 
Signor 


the conclusion of a course of 


repertoire prepared, 


States, on which she proved her ability as concert singer. 
Previously Miss Martin had appeared in recital in Aeolian 
Hall, when she was well received. 

In addition to her concert repertoire Miss Martin has 
familiarized herself with at least one-half dozen of operas 
under Mme. Valeri’s tuition, among which is the role of 
The Page, which she will sing at the “Carlo Felice.” 


Elizabeth was taken to hear grand opera for the first 
time. Her musical education before this occasion had been 
confined chiefly to park concerts, 
proper observances 

The performance was a matinee of “Koenigskinder.” It 
was ended and mamma rose to go. 

“Is that the end?” asked Elizabeth 

“Yes, dear,” answered mamma. 

“Sit down, mammie, please,” said Elizabeth 
be. They haven't played ‘America’ yet.” 


whereof she knew the 


“It can’t 





“He just borrowed a dollar from me, and I feel like 
singing ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt may be for years, and it may be forever.’ 
Widow. 


Cornell 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERI- 
CAN COMPOSERS. 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Awake, It Is the Day!. Miss 
Awake, It Is the Day! Mrs 


Marion Bauer 


Alice E. Smith, Norwalk, Con: 


John S. Lambert, Fredonia, N. ) 


Over the Hills Mme 
Over the Hills Kendal, 
Star Trysts . Miss Charlette Lund, Oswego, N. Y 


The Red Man's Requiem Putnam Griswola, New York City 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Elias Blum, Walla Walla, Wash 
Mrs. Helena Cassell, St. Louis 
Miss Isabel Richa Chicag 
Herbert Harroun, Oberlin O 
Miss Alberta Park, Mt. Pleasant, Mic! 
Miss Emma Landgraf, San Diego, Ca 
Miss Marie Morrisey, New York Cit 
Anthony 
Miss Esther FE. Dale 
Mrs. B. Buckner 
Miss Maud M 


lume } s 


Gadski, Omaha 


Miss Mary York Cit 


New 


The 
The Year's at the 
the Spring 
a Day 


Year's at the Spring 
Spring 
The Year's at 
Ah, Love, but 
Ah, Love, but 
\h, Leve, but 
My Star 

My Star 


Song of Love 


ison, 


a Day! 


a Day 


Carison, Los Ang 
Smith College, Ma 
Ringo, Los Ang 
Rockford, I! 
Walla W » Wa 


Ecstasy 
F estasy Dougherty, 


Blum, 
Gena Branscombe 


Miss Esther E. Dale, Smit 
Miss Leste: 


G. W. Chadwick 
Butterfly 
Miss Ge 
Butterfly 
Miss 
The Danza Mis 
The 
The Danza 
Allah 
Allah 
Thou 


Maiden and the 
The Maiden and the 
Nat 


Danza 


Art se Like a 

Refore the Dawn 

Before the Dawn 

© Let Night Speak of 
Sings the Nightingale to the 


Rose 


Arthur Foote 
There’s a Ship Lies off Dum 
There's a Ship Lies off Dunve 
On the Way to Kew 
I'm Wearing Awa’ 
I'm Wearing Awa’ 
An Irish Folk Song 
O Swallow, Swallow 
Ashes of Roses 
Ashes of Roses 
Constancy 
There Sits a Bird on Every 
I Know a Little 


egan 


gan 


Miss 
Tree Mrs. A 
Garden Path, 
Mme. Wilhelmina W. ( 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
The 
The 
The Seng of Sau 


The 


Sea 


Sone of Sau! 
The Eagle 


Israfel 
Israfel 
Israfel 
Israfel 
Unfearing 
Invictus. . 
Invictus 
Invictus. 
Invictus 
Proposal 


Margaret R. Lang 
VK red 4 


An Irish Love Song 


p 
An Irish Love Song Miss Z ge N.Y] 
Day Is Gone Miss Bessie Willi 
Day Is Gone 


There Would I Bx 


yermary 
Chicago 

Mme. Cha 

Edward MacDowell 

\ Maid Sings Light 

\ Maid Sings Light 

A Maid Sings Light 

The Swan Bent Low (fr 

Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine (fr 

Mme. Cor 

As the Gloaming Shadows Creep (from 


Sweetheart, Tell Me Reir 
Thy Reaming Eyes Miss Florenc 
Thy Beaming Eyes 
To a Wild Rose (from Album of Six Sek . 
Miss Drehe 
Miss Florer Mulford Hunt, Newarl 
Miss Donna Easley, New 


Mary Turner Salter 

Miss Ethel D 
Mrs. John S. I , 
Ward-Stephens 


Perey 


Ethel 
Idyl 
Idy! 


In Saragossa (Serenade) 
The Sweet o’ the Year 


nbert 


Seperation 

Be Ye in Love with April-tide?. .G« 
The Song of Birds.. Ramee Rivas, New 

The Rose’s Cup Mme. Margarete Matze er, Washington. D 
Summertime Miss Mildre New Y¥« 


(Advertisement. ) 
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damp weather clogged up her pipes, 


would they put her 


in the ship’s brig for misdemeanor on the high C’s?—Bal 
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To Rent for Con- 


certs, Recitals, Lec- | certs in Cities not 
tures, Theatricals, | more than 1000 
etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 

Particulars Address Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEP’T 





CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


Cental Park wee. at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 
hone Columbus 














zuK 


u. Goseust Gnetes on Giles roanes Cocsertne 








LEVY Pianist 








a "R | EGER taste, 4 weet 08 65th Stree! 
fine Bas elumnes 
TENO 


Oratorio, Concert and S 'Seng Recitals 
Vocal Instruction 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare . 500 Sth Ave., New York 
Per.Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MAS. FRANKLYN K NIGHT 


SOOT ALS 
Musieal Art Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the Century Opera. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and My ere 
ADDRESS, 11% WEST 63rd STREET 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


The Faelten Course 


embraces every detail modern pisniem, 
both in aeaial ¢ and in ad. Faelten Piane- 
forte School, Carl Faelten. Director, 30 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


maAunrrs LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
irector 



































Mme, NARELLE sz 


(Mary Kyan) 
Sutorius & sienna 1 West 34th Street 


= BIRDICE BLYE‘= 


5424 pat eh Avenue, eae 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


INSTRUCTION 


2 West 64th Street 
New York 


Address: 





GOTTFRIED H. 


FEDERLEIN 





wt MONCRIEF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 





GAMBLE GONCERT PARTY “cvervworne 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Harriet 





FOSTER 


Mezzo Contralto 


236 West 102nd Street 
Phone - - Riverside 6400 





WATERMAN 


STUBIO: New Ceatury tuliding 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Huatington Avenue, Boston 











BOOK VI OF GRADED STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 





sms GUSTAV STRUBE 


eune Ut baa Gees ee 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Portian a, Me. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bulliding - 











Boston 





HILDA von 


TAUBE 


Pianiste 1914-1915 


Address: Carl von Taube, 
E. Bank Bidg., 
Room 501, Montreal, Can. 

















OUR CATALOGS 
poset SAFELY 

u 
ALL FREE 





























Some prominent Lillia Snelling, 
COMPILED BY MRS. CROSBY ADAMS =. years with por gy Th a5 
is ¥ inifr ason. 0! 
now availiable. This book contains a wealth of good material. Christ’s Science. Brooklyn; Bertha el, 
Writings by the older masters largely predominate, The preparation for polyphonic playing soprano, West Park a Y.; Clar- 
is interestingly presented through a number of the simpler selections of that nature by Handel. ence C. Bawden, tenor, Washington re 
Aue book contains many other fine examples of writing of the old masters and which adapt Methodist Church, Y.; Russell liss, 
vemselves thoroughly to the grade of difficulty involved in this series, mer Madison Church; Henry Taylor for- 
The contents of Book VI is largely supplemental to Books IV and V, except that greater Y adetat Aborn tas Co. ; mage Rg Hard 
man nds are made for musical interpretation. It is indeed a unique volume, one that teachers Chareh_C Christ 
will thoroughly appreciate. few “York; » Be Chapman, “seprane, 
Price uniform with the other books ($1.00), subject to sheet music discount. touring the Mi —_ a 
CLAYTON F. SUM Buren 
MY CO., Publishers, 64 E. Van St., Chicago, Ill. AEOLIAN HALL, Ss West went eand St. New York City 
rps CHICAGO, ILLS. 


_N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Puagno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





CAROLINE | CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


HUDSON- | ® 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 


munded 1867 Da. F. Zrecrenp, President 


48th YEAR 
All Branches of S ee . of Opera 


>¢ Acting 
M U + ] C; Sch ol of Expression 
Modern Languages 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn “It is a permanent educational institution 
3 é ng the same prominent position in music 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 


Carnegie Hall, New York the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
in their respective depart 
labor.”"—Geo. P, Upton 


imbian Museum 
educational 
Tribune 
MAtLep Free on 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
s24 So. Michigan Ave., 


Vocal Studio and Opera School (italian Method) 


‘SCHNEIDER 


Philadelphia: 1705 Chestnut St., October to May 
Muenchen, Germany: 9 Friedrich Str. June to Sept. 15 


ents t 
i the CAtcage 
CATALOG request to 


Chicago 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instrument 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Musican 


Lo 








SOPRANO 


Formerly of Boston Opera Co. 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHA 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


STRASSBER GE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


GRAND & SHENANDOAH 
2200 ST. LOUIS AVE. 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupiis and Other Free Advantages. 
Open All Year Terms Reasonabic Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. 


SOPRANO 


Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 





S51 Competent Teachers in all its Branches. Catalogues Free 


CHAPMAN 








a 
EB 
Oo 


R + age d. 
a 425 Broadway, New York ter eannette ernanderz, 
E I 


Me Opera House Bui 8 Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


Goncert-Bureau 


MIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Berlin W. : { Telegrams: K 


f nearly all known great 


a G t 
Edith Miller 





serlin Chief 
and of all 


tours in 


Letters : arlsbad 33 mzertgutmann 
agents « 
kinds of c 
all European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing and BOWS |: 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
Visas a0 eles 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Artios know 1 


Management of music-festivals 


yncerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert 





Composer of “Great is Allah,” “The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria.” 


ranberry si School Ea 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director y ' Gaba, stopped tithe, thinda, 


ear harmonics, 
Practical rainin Teachers sctone 





fistsmct 
hake, 


THI FAELTEN SYSTEM | 
Deena: sopeoncnerati Hall—New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION = “is =. roe 


y 


a4 . . 
om ' stares intoas trom 
k a ot ke * artis who 
use REINDAMI VIOLINS. 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau Viclins sent to respon- 
| sible persons oo trial, 
GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL $I ae 2s for comparison with 
: sth 4 a i ether sew or famous 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin | , old violins. If desired, 
Manager of the Philharmonic! grados! charge ac- 

bscription Concerts, | counts opened 
Berlin sa. | REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Bone x USED AND EXDORSED BY 

Kreisler, 


| Bernard | stemann . 
Carrefo sas Gregerowtiz Jan xs wt ee 
Er 


and majy other celebrities Also manager of the | Leonora Jackson 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | Leon Somatin Atelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
| Anet Shovguees 59 East Yeu Sores Street 


ikisch. |S. M. Jacebsohs 
Arther H. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Proprietor and 
Concerts, Berlin; the new So 
Hamburg: the Bechstein Hall, 

Representative of more than « 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thi 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, He 


Reindah! Grand Model 


Alexan + Bull 
Hugo Heermans 
artinapn 


CHIEAGG, ILLINGIS, U.S.A. 








STERLING PIANOs 


High Standard of Construction _DERBY, CONN 











Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Residence 
Positions 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera 
| Department for Young Ladies. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


56-58 West o7th St.. New York City Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer 

Two connected build: delightfully situated between Central Park and 
+ the Hudson River. All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from the 

beginning te the highest artistie finish by a taculty composed of 

America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, Up To Date 

Music >chooi with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in ce 
Concert Weekly cluding tuition, beard, practising, et, em application. Send for booklet, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal preteaser GUSTAV HOLLAE eomateregg | Director 


; 
! plete tr 


secured for qualihed pupils 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request: 
Pupils may enroll at any time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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all branches of muatle Opera a aining 


Conservatory Dev 
r omprising all « aud stra st Seu ary Spe- 


the stage t School 
raining fo 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers Piane—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Profess MES 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG SREITN? Ht 
ENKO, GUNTHER FREUDENBERG 

Singing--Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Kora! 
vos 71. NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL, hk wel Chamber 58 

mber Singe EVGEN BRIEGER. « 

Professor GUBTAV HOLLAENDER. ‘ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN 


BERG, etc 
Theory and Compoatt ain 2 KLATTE ALEXANDER vo N FIELITZ 
Cenense im the f ta logue roepectus "uplile Haniete 


« and 
lopment Send STROVSKY. “METHOD for vik ists 


Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
‘Fifty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


from be « to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and Sep granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List ot Teachers trom the Directorium 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dieecrors: Cart Her, Aucust Fratmcxe 
Instruction in al] branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight readiag, 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
protessors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE, METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Joha 6. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New Yerkicity 
The Paculty and Examiners 

H. Rawlins Baker lehn Cornel 
“ary Fidelia Burt Leslie J}. H 
S. Chittenden Custay O. He 
I Ditto Sara Jernigan 

o. Coleman Gow McC. all I ant ner 
Fannie O. Greene M 


EMMA 
PAUL 


KOOH, 
LUTE- 


FRANZESCHINA PRE- 
KARL MAYER Royal 


KW AST 


Chamt« 
“er (Opera 
SAM FRANKO, MAX 


Views GRUMN.- 


ellista and 

















18 oe iggs 
nberger 


Katharine L. F aylor 
Dan’! Gregory a80n R. Huntington Woodman 


28th¥SEASON 
Sead for circulars and catalogaes MATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 












MUSICAL COURIER 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 















THE 


STEINWAY 
| PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


: FACTORIES: 
5 Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
" St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 































HAMBURG 











( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,W. London 
) Junglerastieg 34, Hamburg. and 
Moenig¢gractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 






= Warereoms: 
















And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


| | AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Bach HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


y : Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO co. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 



































THE WORLL RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ( @ 


It is built to satisfy the most 























cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 

The obties of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
a appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
‘ nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 
a 


ostista ¢ (228. FSR Ser ES 





SOMMER & C0,|| _ THE AUTOFIANO Co 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 



























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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